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Reaching architect-engineers now active 
in a three-fold building market—Current 
Construction, V-Day and Post-War... 





Prosects tike Alcoa Aluminum’'s new $5,000,000 
plant . . . one just as big for Bridgeport Brass . 

Republic Aviation’s $2,000,000 expansion. They mean 
busy days for RECORD readers — and busy days for 


; 
RECORD edi/ors. 


These jobs are the “why” of RECORD articles like the 
pointed survey of structural systems for factories in 
December . . . and the editorial round-up of wartime 
factory equipment by eight technical associates of the 


late Albert Kahn that follows in February. 


With our constant check through Dodge reporters un- 
covering a steady stream of major building projects— 
witness the 500 five-figure jobs reported in the first 
five days of January—RECORD editors never have to 

speculate on how to serve RECORD readers 


4 7 
in terms of the work they are doing. 


exampte: We know, thanks again to 
Dodge Reports, that today there are on 
architects’ boards some 950 school proj- 
ects, to cost $160,500,000, for which 
complete plans and specifications must be ready by V- 
Day. So another feature of the RECORD in February is 


“The School of Tomorrow.” 


FOR A FURTHER SLANT On the RECORD’S market-mind- 
ed service to readers see “Architecture of 


A Brazil” in the January issue. It’s there 


a because it’s packed with ideas for build- 
ow A> ‘ng designers in the U. S. A., and because 





“OVER FIVE FIGURES’ 


IN 5 DAYS 


it is useful and encouraging to our 1500 architect- 
engineer readers south of the Rio Grande. 


NO EDITORIAL MATERIAL finds its way into the RECORD 
by chance. It is published to fill a verified need. Check 
January and February—go back through the years— 
scan any forthcoming number and see how that claim 
stands up. The RECORD, through exclusive 


use of Dodge facilities and its own edi- 


° ° ° eo >. 
torial enterprise, always serves readers in  \\ SN 
- . -. \ 
terms of the work they are doing. What Ny 
’ § ' = 
could serve you better? Yi 
Patlivicsencmee 


IT ADDS UP TO THIS... 


The RECORD covers a 3-layer market . . . Current Build- 
ing (estimated as larger than 1940) —V-Day Building 
(we now tally over 12,000 projects to cost close to 
$2,000,000,000, set up to go with Victory) —and Post- 
War Building (the broad building market of the farther 


future). We can demonstrate this coverage. 


The RECORD is holding your building market together 
for you, and in so doing it is providing your most 
direct route to the men who can write your product 
into specifications right now. Ask your RECORD repre- 
sentative for the facts, or write ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“We buy a great deal 
of fluorescent tubing. 
This tells me about all 
I'd want to know 
about a tube. It’s 
readable-too.” 








OLY SA “SPEED-POINT’ SOLTS 
Help you meet both demands! 











“They are emphasizing a feature 
here and I guess they do a pretty 
good job of that. This looks like 
hard stuff to advertise . . . It’s 


well done.” 
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OIL FIRE KILLER! 
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‘{This ad sold the 

roduct to me, This 
pplication picture 
was so clear and the 
explanation so good 
that it seemed to be 
the answer to one of 
our problems. We 
have just placed a big 
order for these sys- 
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“This has something interesting to say. How to 






increase your capacity without adding a lot of 





tems.” 


critical and expensive material is certainly O.K.” 
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“Fire safety under overload is 
very important to us. They ex- 
plain why it’s safe and the ad- 
vantages of installation. It gives 
me the information I need and 
I can get a bulletin if I want it.” 

















“You don’t have to guess at what 
they sell here. The pictures are 
clear and the descriptions to the 
point. That crimper looks inter- 
esting. They might have told us 
a little more about it.” 
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“This is fast-information well 
illustrated. They‘show what they 
are trying to sell and offer more 
information if you want it.” 


“This is just as good a 
other G-E page. No fancy 
lines. It tells me right off 
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“They have taken one point here 
and driven it home with this very 
clever illustration. We use quite 
a few of their products and we 
are concerned about weather con- 


ditions.” 





“For a man like me, this is O.K. 
I'd say they do a good selling job 
here because they emphasize four 
very important points that we 
are interested in.” 





“This ad certainly demonstrates 
the possibilities of this equip- 
ment very clearly. In fact, I 
think I'll look into this.” 


“This is right down the all 
what I told you about — 
green men. Very helpfu!. 

be surprised how many 
mechanics abuse tools, espe 
if they are not their own.” 
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Midwest Regional Conference Probes 


Victory Promotions 


Many phases of advertising activity under wartime 


conditions reviewed in all-day conference in Chicago 


@ HIGH INTEREST in how indus- 
trial advertising and market men may 
contribute more effectively to the na- 
tion’s war effort was manifested in 
the Midwest Regional Victory Promo- 
tions Conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertising Association in 
Chicago, Jan. 22. More than 200 ad- 
vance registrations were booked for 
the all-day meeting and the luncheon 
session had 350 in attendance. 

The program, which was devoted to 
an exposition of the four divisions of 
the NIAA Victory Promotions Plan 
—war production drives, training in 
industry, conservation and scrap sal- 
vage programs, and war winning ad- 
vertising—was produced by midwest 
chapters of the association in codpera- 
tion with the Chicago Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association under the direc- 
tion of its president, Blaine G. Wiley, 
assistant general salesmanager, All- 
Steel-Equip Company, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill. C. Norman Kirchner, CIAA vice- 
president, and sales promotion mana- 
ger, Independent Pneumatic Tool 


Company, Chicago, was program 
chairman. 
Following a statement of purpose 


of the conference by Mr. Wiley, gen- 


eral conference chairman, Frederic 
I. Lackens, NIAA vice-president, and 
advertising manager, The Hays Cor- 
poration, Michigan City, Ind., wel- 
comed the gathering and emphasized 
the importance of every advertising 
man to do his utmost to make adver- 
tising a constructive force during 
the nation’s emergency in order to 
defeat certain expressed interests to 


curtail it as an unnecessary activity in 





Blaine G. Wiley, assistant general sales 
manager, All-Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, 
lll., president of the Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association, left, congratulates 
C. Norman Kirchner, sales promotion man- 
ager, Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, CIAA vice-president, on the success 
of the program he produced for the NIAA 
Regional Victory Promctions Conference 
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wartime. As Mr. Lackens predicted, 
as the day’s program unfolded there 
was ample evidence revealed of how 
industrial advertising is speeding war 
production and_ conditioning — the 
morale of industry’s workers. 
Industrial advertisers can do cheir 
part, by following the NIAA Victory 
Promotions Plan, Vice-president Wil- 
mer H. Cordes, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, American Steel & 
Wire Company, Cleveland, author of 
the plan, assured the meeting. Adver- 
tising and advertising people can help 
win the war, he said, if they continue 
to make every effort to contribute 
toward winning the war. “Put every- 
thing to work—to win,” he urged. 


Trends and Opportunities 


Keynoting the program, Alfred M. 
Staehle, vice-president, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York, ex- 
plained how industrial advertisers 
have grasped the opportunity to be 
of broader usefulness to their com- 
panies in directing war production 
drives, creating new types of instruc- 
tion manuals, employe books, and in 
keying advertising copy to the infor- 
The new 


mational needs of the day. 
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Scene at the luncheon session of the Midwest Regional Victory Promotion Conference of the National Industrial Advertisers Association in Chicago Jan. 22. Bennet} ¢ 
assistant to the president, American Rolling Mill Company, is addressing the audience on postwar opportunities for industrial advertisers. Other: shown at the speaker 
include, left to right, Alex G. Nordholm, War Production Drive Headquarters, WPB; Herbert V. Mercready, NIAA president; General Thomas S. Hammond, Ordnance 
Frederic |. Lackens, NIAA vice-president; Blaine G. Wiley, president Chicago chapter and general chairman of the conference; C. Norman Kirchner, vice-president ( 
chapter and program chairman; A. T. Kearney, regional chief, WPB; and Keith J. Evans, sales promotion manager, Inland Steel Company. More than 300 were in ate 











concept of advertising, he said, is that 
it is an educational process and in the 
interest of the country it must be 
put to sound use. Mr. Staehle’s ad- 
dress is reported at greater length 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Herbert V. Mercready, NIAA presi- 
dent, manager war contracts, Magnus 
Garwood, N. J., 


“New Opportunities for In 


Chemical Company, 
disc ussed 
dustrial Advertising,” in which he 
urged a still broader use of the ad- 
vertising man’s abilities in the affairs 
of his company and suggested that 
the same activities now being con- 
ducted to make industry run most 
efhciently and smoothly under war 
conditions could be continued effec- 
tively after the war. Industrial ad- 
vertising will never return to its pre- 


vious limited activities, 


ager, Independent Pneumatic Tool 


Company, six speakers contributed 
their experiences and suggestions on 
the number of phases of war produc- 
tion drives. 

From Washington came Alex G. 
Nordholm, chief of field operations, 
War Production Drive Headquarters, 
WPB, who said that although there 
are 2,000 labor-management commit- 
tees operating throughout the country 
and represent some four million work- 
ers, there are still 28,000 plants en- 
gaged in war work which need such 
committees. This is a job for edu- 
cation among management and union 
executives to spread the understand- 
ing that these committees are not 
speed-up factors in the old sense, but 
rather a centralized force for improv- 


ing conditions both for more and bet- 


for workers. He enumerated three 


factors which need impressing on 
worker and management alike: 

1. Urgency of war still is not fully 
understood; (2) manyfold functions of 
industry; (3) the interrelationship of 
the efforts of 
workers. 


Mr. Nordholm stressed the impor- 


management and 


tance of suggestion systems and 


urged their extension. Absenteeism, 
he said, is one of the most perplexing 
problems confronting management 
today. 

When the customary type of war 
production promotion didn’t main- 
tain the desired results in the plant 
Milwaukee, 


advertising manager, 


of Louis Allis Company, 
Van B. Hooper, 
sought something which would reach 
deeper into the hearts of the work- 


he predic ted. 


























ter production and better conditions ers. The result was actual as well as 


This talk, 


greater detail on other pages. 


likewise, 1s presented in 





assistant to the 
American Rolling Mill 
Middletown, ©O., was the 


Bennett ¢ happle, 


EhGT.C oe 


ais 
Owar COMFER ENC, 





president, 
MID WEST 






( ompany, 





featured speaker at the luncheon ses 


sion, talking on “Charting the Future 


for Postwar Industrial Advertising 
ind Marketing.” Mr. ¢ happle is a 
NIAA and is in 


dustrial advertising’s representative on 


past president ot 


the Advertising Council He called 


ittention to the Committee on Eco 
nomic Development which he said has 
only one objective ind that is to head 
off economic disaster after the war. 


The committee is broadening its or 


; 


ganization und already has a list of . 
. : : : * 
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Frederic |. Lackens, advertising manager, The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind., and 
vice-president NIAA, gives the address of welcome at the Midwest Regional Victory Pro- 
motions Conference in Chicago last month. Seated at the table are Blaine G. Wiley, general 
conference chairman and president of the Chicago chapter; A. M. Staehle, vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; and Wilmer H. Cordes, manager advertising, American 
Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland, and NIAA vice-president, chairman Victory Promotions 


Sugvestions available to zu de thos: in é 


planning actis a! 
I — 


Chapple’s talk is 


setting up postwar 
ties More ot M: 


presented on inother page 


War Production Drives 


Under the leadership ot Royce E. 


Wright, assistant sales promotion man 
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gram of blood donations from work- 


Mr. Hooper organized a pro- 


ers in the company and now has one 
hour a week set aside in the Milwau- 
kee blood donor center for Louis Allis 
employes. Pins for recognition of this 
service are given and many workers, 
including Mr. Hooper, have donated 
blood as many as five times in the 
last six months. 

This blood donor program was or- 
ganized on a personal basis with small 
groups in the plant and as the news 
got around there was a real desire by 
others to join and the plan has de- 
veloped into a regular program. The 
psychological effect of this activity 
has been effective, Mr. 


Hooper advised, in creating a greater 


extremely 


consciousness that the worker was do- 
ing a twofold job for the war—donat- 
ing blood that may save the life of 
a relative or friend in service and 
at the same time a keener appreciation 
that the motors they are making for 
war use is, as well, an important con- 
effort. Mr. 


Hooper urged his listeners to launch 


tribution to the war 


a blood donor campaign at once and 
keep it going, not alone as a morale 
builder, but as a direct help to the 
Red Cross which will need three times 
the amount of blood in 1943 it had 
last year. 

To get the desired action from em- 
ployes on War Bonds, Mr. Hooper re- 
lated how they conducted a program 
of gentlemanly “pressure” when other 
methods failed. 


1S pled ged to eleven per cent of their 


Now the entire shop 


pay. This was done by having a few 
workers report to the timekeeper each 
day where they were given a stiff 
sales talk on the importance and ne- 
cessity, as well as advantages, of sign- 
ing up for bonds. When results were 
not forthcoming following these con- 
ferences the workers were sent to 
some of the top executives who gave 
It took 


about two months to cover all who 


them an additional sales talk. 


needed cultivation, but it worked. 
No one can cancel his pledge without 
seeing his timekeeper and giving an 
acceptable reason, and these have been 
few, whereas there have been some in- 
creases. This program also served to 
impress the war spirit in the minds 
of the workers, thus serving double 
purpose. 

The Louis Allis company has 500 
men in the services from its 2,500 
manpower. Whenever a man_ goes 
into service, a picture of the com- 


pany honor roll with his name on 
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Alex G. Nordholm, chief of field operations branch, War Production Drive Headquarters, 
WPB, Washington, reports on progress of the war production drive program to the NIAA 
Midwest Regional Victory Promotions Conference in Chicago last month. Others who spoke 
on this activity were, left to right, Don McKiernan, deputy administrator for Illinois, Treasury 
Department; Otis Shepard, art director, William Wrigley Jr. Company; H. C. Marmaduke, 
manager employes suggestion system, Illinois Central Railroad; Elmo Scott Watson, editor, 
“Publishers Auxiliary"; Van B. Hooper, advertising manager, Louis Allis Company, Milwaukee; 
R. E. Wright, assistant promotion manager, Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., section leader 


it is sent to him and to his family. 
These men get a letter from the big 
boss at least once a month telling 
them how things are back home and 
encouraging them to write to men in 
the shop. These letters coming to 
the shop men have a noticeable effect 
on the morale of the plant. Period- 
ically, small gift packages are sent 
to the men in the service. 

Another thing which Mr. Hooper 
found especially effective, and much 
better than a lot of ballyhoo, in mak- 
ing the workers feel the seriousness 
of the war was done on Armistice 
Day. With only a little advance no- 
tice to department heads, the factory 
bell rang at 11 o’clock and every ma- 
chine was turned off promptly. In 
the dead hush that followed the fac- 
tory hum and roar of the machines, 
a bugler in the middle of the shop 
sounded taps and all faced East, and 
echoes came from three corners of the 
plant. It took just one minute, but 
the effect was very obvious as many 
grease-smeared 


tears trickled down 


faces. Mr. Hooper offered this as an 
illustration of how to stimulate war 


emotion and tie it up with the job. 


War Plant Publications 


The plant publication is especially 
valuable in war production promotion 
because it takes vital messages into 
the home, Elmo Scott Watson, editor, 
Publisher’s Auxiliary, told the meet- 
ing. The tempo of these publications 
advised, 


should be quickened, he 
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through streamlining their appearance 
and contents. The newspaper format 
is his preference because of its flex- 
ibility and the fact 
seem to take pride in “our 


papers.” 


Mr. Watson stressed the _possibil- 


that employes 


news- 


ities in use of pictures to tell a story. 
For example, a trip through the shop 
to show what is being done can be 
given much greater war significance 
if each picture shows “Uncle Sam” 
making the inspection tour. Pictures 
of men in service give an opportunity 
for strong war propaganda. Pictures 
can be used in combating accidents 
and absenteeism, by showing how 
these things impede production. Old 
timers in the plant are good subjects 
for human interest stories; editorials 
should be simple and direct in mes- 
sage, but not preach or exhort; the 
trend is toward elimination of the 
“President’s Page” in favor of a per- 
sonalized message. A successful plant 
publication, Mr. Watson defined, is 
one which is of the employe, by the 
employe, and for the employe. 


Suggestion Systems 


The plant suggestion system should be 
directed by someone on the executive 
staff, rather than a department head, 
H. C. Marmaduke, manager, employe 

Central 
By mak- 


ing it an activity of top management, 


suggestion Illinois 


Railroad, told the meeting. 


system, 


departmental jealousy is avoided, he 
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Don McKiernan, deputy administrator for Illinois, U. S. Treasury Department, with a few 
of his special events girls for background, tells the NIAA Regional Victory Promotions Confer- 
ence in Chicago last month that every effort should be made to maintain War Bond purchases 


explained. A suggestion system 
should be tailor made to fit the plant 
and executives must take interest in 
it and attend all meetings pertaining 
to it. Ninety-five per cent of sug- 
gestion systems have been failures, he 
said, because the company has been 
unwilling to put something into it. 
There should be substantial rewards, 
not mere recognitions, in relation to 
the value of the suggestions turned 
in. If workers know their suggestions 
attention they 


“ ill be given proper 


will work on them. 

The Illinois Central received 70,000 
Suggestions from its 42,000 employes 
last year, adopted 8,700 of them for 
which it paid a total of $85,000. The 
rewards ranged from $5 to $602; the 
larger amounts are based on about 
ten per cent of the savings effected by 
the suggestion. Mr. Marmaduke said 
posters used in connection with sug- 
should be thought 


xestion systems 


stimulators and not merely posters. 


The suggestion form should not be 
signed by the worker, thus indicating 
the company is interested in ideas and 
not individual. Identification of 


suggestions is made by coupon 


numbers. 


War Posters 


A chalk talk on designing war pos- 
ters was given before the conference 
director, W il- 


liam Wrigley, Jr., Company, who em 


by Otis Shepard, art 


phasized that posters to be effective 
must be thought out carefully and an- 
swer a purpose. Self preservation 1s 
the only thing that is of importance 
today, he said, and it is a big mistake 


Hitler and 


comic characters—they ire very Sscfri- 


to picture Mussolini as 
ous problems to the people of this 
country and should be treated as such 
in posters. Most posters are illustra- 
tions and have too much detail where- 
as they should be designed to regis- 


ter an idea by symbolization. Mr. 
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Shepard suggested turning to art 
classes for poster designs. As an ex- 
ample of a poster that would impress 
the worker of his importance, he 
sketched an outline of a worker over- 


shadowing a factory. 

The War Production Drive section 
of the conference was closed by Don 
McKiernan, deputy administrator for 
Illinois, U. S. 
who told of the effort being made to 


Treasury Department, 
sustain bond buying. He displayed a 


number of beautiful models being 
used in special events by his depart- 


ment to stimulate sales. 


Training in Industry 


William A. Marsteller, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Edward 
Valve & Mfg. Company, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., directed the Training in 


Industry section of the conference 
which was opened with an outline of 
the Warner & Swasey Company pro- 
gram of turret lathe instruction pre- 
sented by William J. Pelich, sales pro- 
motion manager. The talk was illus- 
trated by portions of the company’s 
sound motion picture, “Chips,” utiliz- 
ing high speeed photography to show 
operators the action of cutting tools 
under various conditions which cause 
trouble. 

Long before this country became 
actively engaged in the shooting war, 
Warner & Swasey turned its sales 
force into a service organization. It 
could not meet demands for new 
equipment so it launched a program 
of showing all turret lathe operators 
how to get more production out of 
their present equipment through im- 
proved methods of operation and the 
use of available accessory equipment. 
As part of this program, the com- 
pany published an elaborate operator’s 
manual and a house organ called “Blue 
Chips.” The latter was designed espe- 
cially for the man at the machine, to 


get ideas over to him and to induce 





him to share his ideas to pass on 
others through its pages. This started 
out as a four-page sheet with a press 
run of 4,000. Today the publicati 
carries from twelve to sixteen pages 
and the press run is 53,000 copic 
An Operators Service Bureau had to 
be set up to handle the resulting co 
respondence which now runs around 
1,500 pieces a week. 

Out of this activity grew the com 
pany’s Idea for Victory Program, 
wherein especially resourceful turret 
lathe operators are given special recog 
nition for their suggestions by the 
award of an appropriate pin, and pub 
licity through advertisements of the 
company broadcasting their sugges- 
tions in industrial publications. The 
effect of this 
marked not only among the operators 


program has_ been 
who make a definite effort to win 


these special recognitions, through 
which many a promotion has resulted, 
but also with the management of the 
companies they work for because of 
the stimulating and educational effect 
of the program. 

A second and more concrete con- 
tact with the turret lathe operator 
has been made by Warner & Swasey 
slidefilm 


training program in codperation with 


through its sound visual 


customers’ own training activities. 
The demand for this type of service 
was underestimated and it took six 
months to catch up with inquiries; 


This 


service was not designed primarily for 


it was a mistake to promote it. 


use by great numbers but in getting 


(Continued on Page 122) 





Otis Shepard, art director, William Wrigley, 
Jr. Company, illustrates at the blackboard 
how a poster to impress workers of their 


importance in industry should show the 
worker overshadowing the factory, thus sym- 
bolizing the idea. He addressed the NIAA 
regional conference in Chicago last month 
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By HERBERT V. MERCREADY 


President, National Industrial Advertisers Association 
Manager War Contracts, Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J. 


New Opportunities for Judustrial 
Aduertising 


Wartime uses of advertising should be increased and 
many of them developed further for the postwar era 





@ MUCH has been written and much 
has been spoken—about what should 
be put in one’s advertising today. 
Then, an official regulation proclaims 
the kinds of advertising which gov- 
justifiable under 


ernment considers 


present-day conditions. It is strange 
indeed that the regulation coincides 
almost exactly to the kind of adver- 
tising desired with all that has been 
written and spoken regarding what is 
good in present-day industrial adver- 
tising. 

There was a time when the mis- 
takes in the advertising of the XYZ 
Company could be passed off as be- 
ing no concern of ours. But, today 
that is not so. Today (and tomorrow ) 
the mistakes which the other fellow 
makes in his advertising can have a 
disastrous effect on the efforts of all 
industrial advertisers. 

Therefore, the first part of the 
challenge facing industrial advertisers 
today is to see that their “voice” not 
only be more eloquent, but that it be 
more carefully attuned to things far 
beyond the confines of that particular 
advertiser, its product and its mar- 
keting audience. 

In spite of all that has been written 
and spoken, there are still industrial 
advertisers who have not heeded this 
challenge. So, it becomes our job to 
not only see that our own house is in 
order, but by our example, to influence 
those who have not as yet caught the 


From an address before the Midwest 
Regional Victory Promotions Conference 
of NIAA, Chicago, Jan. 22. 


vision of what needs to be done. The 
final result of this is going to mean 
better industrial advertising—indus- 
trial advertising on a higher plane— 
industrial advertising used for more 
and greater purposes—than any have 
ever before witnessed. 

That is the first part of the chal- 
lenge which exists. It is so simple 
that it would seem to be unnecessary 
to mention it here. Yet, it has to be 
stated and stressed first, so that all 
clearly understand, otherwise inatten- 
tion to it may act as a stumbling 
block to anything else we may do. 

If industrial advertisers and indus- 
trial advertising are going to forge 
ahead and accomplish more and greater 
things during the balance of the war 


period and in the postwar period 





HERBERT V. MERCREADY 


. it is going to be necessary for business and 
industry to th more carefully, more clearly than 
bl | 
er 1 problems lying beyond the co 
fines of its own particular domain.”’ 
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which will follow, as they should, 
those: of us who are organized in in- 
dustrial advertising and marketing 
work, must set the pace by our ex- 
ample. There is no one here who 
could not, by giving more searching 
study to this subject, further improve 
his industrial advertising efforts, no 
matter what the present degree of ex- 
cellence of that advertising. 

Industry faces its greatest opportu- 
nity to become articulate. But, that 
articulation must be intelligent; it 
must be sound; it must be logical. 
There exists today, and tomorrow it 
will exist more so—an opportunity for 
business and industry to speak up 
forthrightly—and to thereby take its 
natural part in the doings of a world 
that is going places at a speed faster 
than ever before. 

But, in order to do that, it is going 
to be necessary for business and in- 
dustry to think more carefully, more 
clearly than ever before—on problems 
lying beyond the confines of its own 
particular domain. 

For, if present events have brought 
us no other lesson—they have driven 
home the fact that no one person, no 
one group or body, no one nation— 
can live by itself, with no thought or 
relation to the other groups, the other 
bodies, the other persons, the other 
nations. Yet, to think out carefully 
the interrelated problems which exist 
today and those which will lie ahead, 
requires greater thinking than ever 
before. 

During the past year, war wrought 
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A table at the luncheon session of the NIAA Midwest Regional Victory Promotions Confer- 
ence in Chicago last month, including from left, Waldo L. Gundlach, Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana; Harold G. Anderson, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; A. E. Campbell, Sullivan Machinery 
Company, Michigan City, Ind.; Ray B. Thomas, Trackson Company, Milwaukee; Tom Polley, 
Sullivan Machinery Company; John F. Kelly, Link-Belt Company; Albert Hauptli, McGraw-Hill 


Publishing Company; and Clark Boughton, "Power." 


its changes upon industry and indus- 
trial advertisers. 
of peacetime industrial products is but 
one phase of the vast changing picture 
itself before our 


that has unfolded 


eyes. Sales forces are being used to- 
day for purposes of which neither the 
individuals nor their companies could 
have even dreamed of in advance of 
the circumstances which made those 
new duties necessary. 

In line with it all, industrial adver- 
tising, as industry's voice, has under- 
gone many changes, too. But, more 
than that, it took a war to show many 
of us the new and increased uses to 
which industrial advertising could be 
put. 

The challenge of today is to keep 
each of those increased uses of indus- 
trial advertising active—and for us to 
be constantly seeking to add to that 
list of uses to which industrial adver- 
tising can be put! 

No single person can say that we 
have yet seen all the uses to which in- 
dustrial advertising can be put in war- 
industrial ad- 


time! Similarly, any 


vertiser who believes that industrial 
advertising in the postwar period is 
going back to its single pre-war use 
of extolling the value of some par- 
ticular product selfishly and alone— 
is in for a rude awakening. 

And, so, the next phase of the chal- 
lenge to industrial advertisers is to 
start now searching for those increased 
uses to which industrial advertising 
can be put—and having found them 

to employ those uses! 

As an example, there is absolutely 
no reason why the use of industrial 
advertising to assist in plant produc- 
tion drives in w artime, should not be 


carried on in the postw ar period, in 
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The disappearance 


Speaker's table is seen in background 


some form of employe relations work 
which will help improve the whole 


There 


is a definite challenge there, an op- 


labor situation at that time. 


portunity as broad as the widest 
ocean! 

The reshuffling of personnel in in- 
dustry today is nothing compared to 
what the postwar period will bring 
in that connection. Therefore, if we 
recognize training-in-industry as a 
problem today, we must likewise ad- 
mit of its existence as a condition fac- 
ing us tomorrow in even greater de- 
gree. 

It would hardly seem necessary to 
stress here the need for planning or 
making preparations for the postwar 
period—considering the wealth of in- 
formation being published almost daily 
on that subject. Yet, there are in- 
dustrial advertisers in great numbers 
who have not yet done anything about 
this subject. There are still others 
who have barely begun to think about 


There are 


others, very much in the minority, 


it and to plan for it. 


whose noble efforts in this direction 
need increased encouragement and 
have still far to go. 

Any person in industrial advertising 
who thinks that he or she can “get 
by” in the months and years which 
are ahead, using only the same amount 
of thinking which he or she has done 
to date—better change that frame of 
mind immediately. 

I have had people chide me for plac- 
ing so much emphasis on the various 
wartime phases of industrial advertis- 
ing which seem apart from the origi- 
nal intent and purpose of industrial 
advertising, as we knew it “away back 
when.” I have some tell me that aid- 


ing in production drives was no con- 





cern of an industrial advertising 
son. I have had people tell me that 
industrial folks = must 
“stick to their lasts’ —that they Were 


advertising 


“specialists” —that to do all these 


things which industrial advertis 
and industrial advertising people have 
been called upon to do—was to dis 


pate one’s efforts—was to make one ‘‘a 


Jack of all trades and master of 
none”! 

Well, fortunately, that type of 
thinking is in the minority. Else | 


should honestly fear for the futur 

No, the industrial advertising per- 
son in the future who meets the chal 
lenge and the opportunity that face 
him or her, head on, will be the per- 
son who recognizes all the requisites 
which that challenge and opportunity 
call forth. 

He or she will be more than ever 
before more assiduously at work at 
tuning the industrial advertising of 
his or her company to the needs of the 
company and the world, as well as 
just the product or service being ad 
vertised and the market or trade be 
ing reached. 

He or she will have a deeper ap- 
preciation of the use to which all 
the forms of media can be used in 
industrial advertising most effectively. 
This will include newspaper, radio and 
other forms not heretofore employed 
to their fullest extent. 

He or she, therefore, will be, of 
necessity, more than ever before—a 
Where 
he or she previously thought of things 


student of world conditions. 


in terms of the forty-eight states or 
sections thereof—he or she will then, 
of necessity, give thought to condi- 
tions and people in far off lands, and 
their thinking and living, as it con- 
cerns the product of that particular 
industrial advertiser. 

He or she will from this moment 
forth, be a more vital part of the 
business whose name appears on his 
or her pay check. 

He or she will start now living with 
the service end of that business. 

He or she will 


habitué of the engineering and re- 


become almost a 


search branches of his or her business. 

And lastly, he or she will join hands, 
as it were, with the production end 
of the business, working in close con- 
junction there, so that the problems 
of that branch of industry which can 
be assisted by the use of industrial ad- 
vertising, are so helped. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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By ALFRED M. STAEHLE 


Vice-President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York 


The New Wartime Concept of Industrial 


Aduertising 


Advertising has been geared to help the nation’s in- 
dustries speed their production of wartime necessities 


@ THERE is but one subject worth 
discussing today. It is most clearly 
stated by the simple question on the 
lips of every patriotic American— 
“What can I do?” For the millions 
of American citizens who have been 
called to the fighting front the answer 
is clear. But for many of us on the 
home front, the answer is not always 
so clear. 

Let us see if we cannot establish 
some reliable landmarks from which 
to determine where we are and where 
we are going. 

First, we can take it solidly for 
granted that what all of us do with 
our time or the materials we use, 
is no longer merely our business and 
our own concern, but it is now the 
business of the nation as a whole. The 
time and materials we use, those of 
us who comprise the 140,000,000 
Americans, are the only assets with 
which our country can win this war 
and the four freedoms for the en- 
tire world. 


What you and I have called our 
own time, therefore, is what the na- 
tion calls its manpower. Because we 
have not been called by the Selec- 
tive Service to the fighting front, nor 
conscripted for civilian service on 
the home front does not mean that 
the winning of the war is none of our 
business. Quite the contrary. Mor- 
ally, we are even more obligated to 
bend our energies to the utmost be- 
cause it is the privilege to act volun- 

From an address before the Midwest 


Regional Victory Promotions Conference 
of the NIAAA, Chicago, Jan. 22 


tarily. That is one of the things for 
which we are fighting. 

So, when we are considering this 
new concept of our jobs and that of 
advertising, let us start with the no- 
tion that what all of us do with our 
time is the business of the nation—and 
if we do that we will begin to catch 
the spirit of the first change in the 
concept of our jobs, and the change 
in the concept of advertising. 

The second solid fact for us to get 
hold of, in understanding the chang- 
ing concept of advertising, is to re- 
alize that we are changing the mean- 
ing of the word “advertising.” I won’t 
attempt to say what we meant by the 
word “advertising” in the past. But 
I say that we are now substituting the 
word education for advertising. We 
are recognizing advertising more and 
more as a means of informing, teach- 
ing, instructing, and_ enlightening. 
Today these words are synonymous 
with the word “education.” Tomor- 
row they will be synonymous also 
with the word “advertising.” 

Even before the war we had learned, 
most of us, that advertising could only 
help the seller, if it first helped the 
buyer. We realized that if we didn’t 
give the buyer information he could 
use, we didn’t stand much of a chance 
of selling him anything. 

Since Pearl Harbor many progres- 
sive firms have gone beyond the con- 
cept of education solely for the bene- 
fit of their own company. They have 
come now to recognize that the tools 
of advertising can be and are being used 
for the national benefit. And so we 
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are now learning that the tools of 
advertising can help private enter- 
prise only if they first help the na- 
tion. If advertising doesn’t have some- 
thing to do with helping the nation, 
it won’t have much chance of helping 
private enterprise. 

A third effect of the new concept 
of advertising is that it has greatly 
expanded the horizon of the adver- 
tising man; it has greatly increased 
the scope of the tools of advertising 
in our national effort. In short, it 
has given the advertising man new 
jobs he heretofore had not suspected 
would come under his direction. I 
should like to emphasize this point. 
This is the first time in the history of 
American industry that the advertis- 
ing manager has been requested, on a 
national scale, to become an essential 
arm of the public relations, personnel 
and production departments of | his 
company. 


The New Opportunities 
For Advertising Men 


Among the new opportunities for 
advertising we come logically to the 
subject of War-Production Drives. 
The subject is pertinent here for 
these reasons: Our government has 
asked American industry to launch 
production drives. Their success de- 
pends largely upon enlightening the 
soldiers of production as to what 
needs to be done, how to do it and 
why. The subject is in the realm of 
mass education. 

And the records show that only 
through the use of the techniques of 
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Another group at the luncheon session of the NIAA Regional Victory Promotions Conference 
in Chicago last month pauses to be photographed for the record of the day. From the 
left, E. C. Herbert, Victory Adding Machine Company; D. S. Elrod, Edwin Wasey & Co.; 
John H. Morse, The Buchen Company; Charles S. Clarke, “Power Plant Engineering”; 
Richard Yates, The Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee; Julius S. Holl, Link-Belt Company; 


Kingsley L. Rice, “Power Plant Engineering”; 


advertising can production drives be 
given needed power and force. 
Certainly there has been some mis- 
understanding of the scope and pur 
pose of production drives. Too much 
emphasis has been placed on the more 
spectacular phases of the drives—the 
rallies, the bands, the posters—and not 
enough on the fundamental purpose. 
We are not trying to produce spec- 
tacles—we are trying to win a war. 
So let’s put it this way: The purpose 
of production drives is to produce 
more essential war goods with less of 
what it takes to produce them. Not 
primarily for economy’s sake, but for 


the sake of speed. 


Now let us discuss briefly some of 
the principles which we have found 
underlying successful production 
drives. 

The first principle could be stat- 
ed this way: Every worker has a moral 
right to know what he can do, and to 
know what he is doing to help win 
the war. 

I believe the second most impor- 
tant principle which must motivate 
any successful production drive is 
this: The Appeal to Pride. 

Nearly every worker wants to be 
proud of his work. He wants to be 
proud of many other things. He 
wants to be proud of his company, 
his company’s product; his depart- 
ment; the machine he works on; the 
plant he works in; the records of his 
buddies, and the part his company is 
playing in producing war materiel. He 
wants to be proud of his family and 
his children—but he particularly 
wants them to be proud of him. He 
wants them to understand what he is 
doing to help win the war. Help 


him to earn the respect and pride of 
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his family, his associates, and of his 
community, glorify Ais part in the 
war effort—and you accomplish 
wonders. 

The third principle is this: Neces- 
sity of establishing tangible records 
of results, from which workers may 
gain a sense of their own achieve- 
ment. Every plant must, of course, 
evolve its own adaptation of this prin- 
ciple. And this is the reason for pro- 
duction scoreboards which show com- 
parative performance of plants, de- 
partments or even shifts; it is these 
boards which provide a means of har- 
nessing the  will-to-win—something 
for every worker to shoot at every 


day. 


This discussion of morale building 
would not be complete if we did not 
at least touch on another aspect of 
this problem. I refer to the morale 
of the average citizen, concerning in- 
dustry—to his attitude toward indus- 
try and business in general. We need 
not dwell on the fact that it has not 
been healthy. Momentarily the at- 
tention of the critics of industry has 
been diverted. Furthermore, indus- 
try is making such an enviable record 
in the wartime task that the old 
grievances are being submerged—but 
not forgotten. Many companies have 
pondered long and hard how to de- 
fend themselves against unjust aeeusa- 
tions. The problem has seemed per- 
plexing indeed. 

I give you a thought. It is this. 
Make sure that your own employes 
understand, and that the people in 
your own communities understand. 
Forget the national picture. If every 
company will just do its own job of 
building understanding with its own 


employes, their families, and their 


friends in its own community—the 
national picture, I believe, will take 
care of itself. 

Through these production drives 
management is given a golden oppo: 
tunity. Only a short time ago our 
government placed formidable ob 
stacles in the management’s road in 
addressing labor. Now our govern 
ment has in effect requested manage 
ment again to talk to labor. This may 
be the last opportunity that free en 
terprise will have to educate labor to 
an understanding of what we call the 
American way of life. 

I am by no means suggesting that 
production drives be prostituted to 
the selfish purpose of selling manage- 
ment or free enterprise to labor. The 
object of the production drive is to 
win the war. But I am suggesting 
that if management capitalizes its full 
opportunity to have workers under- 
stand so many things they now do not 
understand, and if management uti- 
lizes this opportunity to instill con- 
fidence in our American system, we 
shall win the war faster. We may 
find that we have made great gains 
in improved labor-management un- 
derstanding and consequently in creat- 
ing a finer post-war world. Perhaps 
this is Utopian. Perhaps it cannot be 
accomplished. But it is certainly 
worth bearing in mind. 

I should like to give you two fur- 
ther examples of the new jobs to 
which the tools of advertising are 
being applied. 

I have a booklet, entitled “A Guide 
to Wartime Care of Electric Motors,” 
published by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Company. It is a very informative, 
helpful, and timely presentation of 
how to take care of one of our vital 
national assets—in this case, electric 
motors. With inspiring arrangement 
and crisp clarity, it details nine elec- 
tric motor enemies and tells exactly 
how to defeat them, so that these 
motors may have a longer and more 
useful life. Certainly there can be 
no question about the importance of 
such information when we _ realize 
not only that motors are hard to get 
but that under today’s operating con- 
ditions the motor is four months old- 
er every 30 days. That is just simple 
arithmetic — 168 - hour operation is 
more than four times the pre-war 
normal 40 hours of operation. Per- 
meated throughout this booklet is a 
desire to be helpful, but, more than 
that, a great deal of thought and time 
have been exercised to make the story 
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ly understandable, to get over the 
points as quickly and as effectively as 
ssible. The booklet has rightfully 
been a tremendous success in building 
eood will for Allis-Chalmers. 


The old 


Now here is the point: 
f books was 


concept of instruction 
lf-protection. The new concept is 
rvice. The Ou Concept was to have 


igineers, notoriously inept in the 
use of the English language, prepare 
documents which would protect the 
company. The new concept is to have 
the advertising men, who are adept 
n the use of words and presentation, 
use data prepared by the engineering 
department in order to provide help- 
ful service to the customer. So here 
igain is another demonstration of the 
use of the tools of advertising. 

Here is another example: Almost all 
companies have prepared booklets fre- 
quently called ‘Employes’ Manuals” 
which are presented to new employes 
when they report for work. The 


purpose of these booklets is clear. 
They have only one real intent—and 
that is to impart to the new employe 
at the time of his employment the 
kind of information, knowledge and, 
possibly, inspiration that will help 
him as quickly as possible to become 
an effective employe. 

Many of 
But not all of them. 


these booklets are well 
done. I recall 
one book in which on the very second 
page in a single paragraph relative 
to instructions about wearing badges 
the word “must” was used four times 
in four sentences. And in each case 
the failure to do the “must” was 
hooked up with a penalty for not do- 
ing it—even to the point of telling 
the employe that if he lost the badge 


Then 


it went on to say that the employe 


he must pay to get a new one. 


must submit to a medical examination 
in order that the company could place 
him where he could be best suited to 
them. And then the magnanimous 
offer was made that these examinations 
would be provided without expense. 

This booklet went on, page after 
page. using such phrases as “we re- 
quire;” “you must;” “payment will 


not be made unless;” “you are expect- 


” 


ed;” etc. Almost never were the 
company’s policies interpreted in terms 
of benefits to the new employe. 

I have before me an entirely differ- 
ent booklet, entitled ‘““Here’s How We 
Do Things at Johns-Manville” which, 
in principle, is precisely the same as 


the booklet I have described. But 


permeated throughout this book is the 





Alfred M. Staehle, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, shows the NIAA 
Midwest Regional Victory Promotions Con- 
ference in Chicago last month how some 
of the leading industrial advertisers have 
changed their advertising to meet wartime 
conditions, in his keynote address on the 


new concepts of industrial advertising 


desire to interpret the policies of the 
company in terms of the employes’ 
interest. On one page a large heading 
attracts my attention—‘Opportuni- 
ties for Advancement,” and that sub- 
ject is fully described. It, too, has a 
paragraph on physical examinations, 
which leads off with this sentence: 
“Good health is one of your most 
priceless possessions” and then explains 
why the company in the employe’s in- 
terest makes an examination service 
available. Instead of constant repeti- 
tion of the word “must” I find such 
phrases as “you can help;” “for your 
own sake;” a paragraph, entitled 
“Pay Advances;” headed: 
“Johns-Manville Honors Long-Service 
Records.” 

The difference between these two 
booklets was not a matter of employe 


another 


relations policy, but the manner of in- 
terpreting them was as different as 
day and night. I cite this as but an- 
other example of the concept of using 
the tools of advertising—of mass edu- 
cation to show others what needs to 


be done, how to do it, and why. 


The First Job for Advertising Men 


So much for the new uses of the 
tools of advertising. All these activi- 
ties to which I have referred—produc- 
tion drives, instruction books, em- 
ployes’ manuals—are simply examples 
of the new jobs to which advertising 
men are being directed because of 
their specialized knowledge of mass 
education. 

But important as these new jobs 


are, I want to establish with all the 
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vigor that I can, that in the over-all 
obligation and opportunity of your 
company, they are merely the frosting 
on the cake. The first, second and 
third jobs of every one of you adver- 
tising men—as they have always been, 
and will continue to be throughout 
the war and thereafter—are to apply 
mass education externally to your cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

I should like heavily to underscore 
that statement. The most important 
jobs for advertising are the old jobs. 
In the old jobs there is even a greater 
opportunity for service to the war 
effort and a greater opportunity to 
implement the concept of education. 
To build internally 
while neglecting the external job with 


understanding 


customers and prospects would be 


senseless. Your business exists for the 
sole purpose of rendering service to 
others. To neglect that job—to neglect 
applying the principles of mass edu- 
cation to the most important group 
of people in the world to your com- 
pany—would not only jeopardize your 
business, but by so doing deprive your 
own employes of the future oppor- 
tunity for employment. So I want 
to speak for a few minutes on that 
most important subject. 

I am indebted to Mr. Schneider of 


Fuller & Smith & Ross for a most 


effective way to explain what the 
wartime viewpoint toward advertis- 


ing should be. In an article that ap- 


peared in the November issue of IN. 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING he put it like 


this: 


Stop thinking of your company as an 
entity. It isn’t. Start thinking of these 
United States—everything and everybody 
in them—as one big corporation. Think 
of your company as a division, a depart 
ment in this huge corporation called 
‘““America-At-War, Inc.” Your company 
has been absorbed temporarily into one 
big corporation. The executive head of 
your company is no longer the boss. He 
is simply the guy in charge of a depart- 
ment This breath-taking change took 
place on December 7, 1941 The new 
set-up is a thought-pattern, yes. But it’s 
more that that. It’s a reality in fact, if not in 
words. If you fix his concept unshakably 
in your mind, your advertising will almost 
write itself! Because advertising then be 
comes nothing more nor less than a con- 
venient, effective, low-cost intra-corpora 
tion communicating system. It’s a method 
by which you speak to other divisions, de 
partments, sections and individuals within 
the corporation 

If you regard your advertising as 
memoranda written from one depart- 
ment to another—necessary memo- 
randa—which explain the products or 
services of your department available 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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By KENNETH A. COOK 


Advertising Manager, The Heil Company, Milwaukee 


How te Build Training Manuals and 
Parts Books for the War and After 


A few pointers which will help advertising men avoid 
some of the things which cause delay and add expense 


WARFARI 


revolutionized our con- 


completely 


today has 


cepts of maintenance and servicing of 
modern machines operating under 
heretofore unheard of conditions, and 
operating thousands upon thousands 
of miles from their place of manufac- 
ture end nest of spare parts. 

Global commerce and industry to- 
morrow with its service and mainte- 
nance problems literally staggers the 
imagination. 

Now those are two high sounding, 
profound statements but, believe me, 
gentlemen, on our ability as United 
Nations to keep our equipment oper- 
ating depends our very survival—and 
on your ability to meet maintenance 
problems in the postwar world de- 
pends the success of your company. 

The days when we could build a 
rat trap and let the customer pinch 
his fingers finding out how to load 
it are over. For the War Department 
now (and to stay in the running after 
the war) we've got to tell the boys 
how we build these rat traps, how to 
load them—but we can leave it up to 
the boys as to what to do with the 
rat when they catch him. You and I 
know that in the past we could have 
increased our spare parts business, cut 
down service call costs, and increased 
customer good will if we had given 
each customer a well written and at- 
tractively presented instruction book 
with the equipment we sold him. And 


From an address before the Midwest 
Regional Victory Promotions Conierence 
of the NIAAA. Chicago, Jan. 22 
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there were plenty of us who were glad 
to get that spare parts business back 
there for a while, too. 

Now, you don’t need me to tell 
you who in a competitive market is 
going to get the parts business—the 
company with a book you can order 
from or one you can’t. But that com- 
petitive market is wishful thinking. 
Today our customer is the War De- 
partment and that’s who tells us what 
kind of manual is required with the 
equipment, 

1. Where does the advertising man- 
ager come in on these service prob- 
lems? There’s no one better fitted to 
produce technical manuals than the 
advertising manager. His knowledge 
of the produce is generally not as 
technical as that of an engineer and 
his ability to express the information 
in a way easily understood, both by 
copy and illustration, far surpasses 


That 


ability which so many ad managers 


that of the service manager. 


have to organize widely diversified 
material into a logical easy to under- 
stand form is an absolute must in the 
preparation of technical manuals. 

What is actually involved in com- 
piling these books is to gather mate- 
rial of each item to be covered and 
arrange it in logical order and rewrite 
it in a way any person of ordinary in- 
telligence can understand it. 

If your service department or en- 
gineering department are struggling 
with these manuals today without the 
help of someone having at least the 
makings of an ad man, the best thing 


you can do for your company is to 
take a hand and get at least the final 
stages of the preparation of the man- 
uals into the advertising department. 

2. What kind of technical man- 
uals does the War Department re- 
quire? Nearly every branch of the 
War Department has some special re- 
quirement concerning technical man- 
uals. The most exacting with which 
I am familiar, so far as the form and 
detail required, are the Army Air 
Forces and the Corps of Engineers. 

The Air Forces require 8'2x11 inch 
books furnished in manuscript form 
only, while the Corps of Engineers re- 
quire completely printed books 6x9 
inch size. 

The Navy requirements vary with 
the bureau procuring the equipment. 

A new Army-Navy-United Nations 
specification for the technical orders 
on aircraft and accessories has recent- 
ly been issued, and it is my under- 
standing this will be extended to 
cover ground equipment. Other Navy 
bureaus require special “E” drawings 
that show the various parts and their 
location in the assembly. 

While the mechanical specifications 
vary for the different departments, 
basically they all require the follow- 
ing in detail: 

(a) Exploded parts pictures—not 
just parts layouts. 

(b) Parts lists completely keyed 
into the parts pictures. 

(c) Complete detailed description 
and operating instructions fully illus- 
trated. 
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(d) Comprehensive inspection and 
lubrication instructions and charts. 

(e) Complete maintenance, dis- 
assembly, inspection, reassembly and 
testing of every sub assembly. This 
must be shown step by step and fully 
illustrated by action photographs. 

[ct is important that all contracts 
should be carefully checked for tech- 
nical data requirements before making 
quotations. On small orders, these 
data may cost more than the equip- 
ment itself. The most of these books 
may be shown as a separate item. 

3. How much do these manuals 
cost and how is the cost dispersed? \t 
is of course almost impossible to say 
what any book will cost because there 
are so many variable factors. In our 
experience we have found the follow- 
ing averages to hold: 

Average cost per page $29 total. 

Average cost per illustration $13. 

Average cost of typesetting $4 per 
page. 

Average cost of typewriting $2 per 
page. 

The minimum at which we charge 
any data is $1,000 for the job. 

All time and material on technical 
the shop 
order just as a part of the equipment 
would be. 


invoices are marked with the shop 


data are charged against 
All purchase orders and 
order number. 


technical data department turn in 
time slips which charge their time 


All employes in the 


against the proper shop order also. 

It is also important that all pur- 
chase orders for complete assemblies 
from subcontractors now carry a 
clause requiring technical data from 
the supplier on his product to con- 
form with prime contract require- 
ments. Unless this is done, it is many 
times almost impossible to get the 
necessary data from subcontractors. 
They should of course figure the costs 
of this material in their quotations. 

Failure to deliver the technical data 
at the time delivery on the equipment 
is made may result in the War De- 
partment holding up payment on that 
contract—in extreme cases they can 
hold payment on all contracts. 

Where products made for the war 
effort are closely allied to peace time 
much of the 
charged off now will be of use in the 


products, material 


preparation of postwar commercial 
products. 

4. Hou 
quired to produce technical manuals? 
The manner in which a department is 
set up to produce manuals will de- 


big a department is re- 





Kenneth A. Cook, advertising manager, The Heil Company, Milwaukee, gives a factual talk 
on how to build training and parts booklets for war equipment before the NIAA Midwest 
Regional Victory Promotions Conference in Chicago, Jan. 22. At the left is William A. 
Marsteller, advertising and sales promotion manager, Edward Valve & Mfg. Company, East 
Chicago, Ind., leader of the session on training in industry, and two other speakers on the 
subject, William J. Pelich, sales promotion manager, Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, 
and Louis W. Silvis, executive secretary, Chicago branch, National Metal Trades Association 


pend largely on technical data require- 
ments. If there is not a wide diver- 
sity of products requiring manuals 
it is probably best to call in any 
agency specializing in the preparation 
of this data to do the work. If this 
is to be done, their quotation should 
be included in your quotation for the 
equipment. 

If it is desired to handle the work 
within the organization the personnel 
should include parts list compilers, 
copywriters and a layout artist. Pho- 
tography and art work may be pro- 


cured outside or pesonnel may be in- 





8 eenes of amumng cartoons many 
useful hints for the proper care of 
poeumatic tools Its full of practical 
do's and don'ts telling how to get 
more work out of your tools with 
minimum expense for repeirs and 
compressed a: Your men will like 
the down to-earth shop talk used in 
this booklet, We have already hed 
requests for thousands of copies La 
the interest of ethcent wer produc- 
ton, write sow for your free copy 
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VELAND PNEUMATIC 


A book of cartoons which tell how to care 
for pneumatic tools and get more work out 
of them is being offered in copy like this 
page by The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
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cluded. 


lines required on these manuals will 


Special training along the 


have to be given all personnel. These 
same people will then be in fine posi- 
tion to carry right on with commer- 


cial products after the war. 


5. What are the mechanical re- 
quirements of these manuals? The 
preparation of technical manuals 
gives the advertising man the green 
light on full use of his creative in- 
All types of presentation in- 
Problems 


stincts. 
cluding color are used. 
such as showing parts which haven't 
yet been built drawn on his resource- 
fulness. Getting codperation of sub- 
contractors draws on his sales ability 
and getting approval from the War 
Department on completed books will 
make him a diplomat if he is not one 
already. 

All material should be prepared 
with an eye towards use in postwar 
activities. One way of doing this is 
by breaking the equipment down into 
sub assemblies and treating each of 
these separately. For example, a 
pump that is on an army unit now 
may be used on a commercial unit 
later—this pump section can be used 
just as it is with perhaps slight alter- 
ations. This also holds true in set- 
ting type for instructions or parts 
lists. 


So far as actual production of the 
manuals is concerned, it’s no different 
than other types of bulletins or liter- 
ature with which all ad men are 


familiar. 
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By JAMES T. CHIRURG 


President, James Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston 


Are War Production Drives Out of Date? 


Lessons that the British have learned which may be 
put to use in this country for better worker morale 


Epitor's Note: Mr. Chirurg, who has 
been devoting a great deal of time to di 
recting war production promotion pro 
grams for leading industrial companies in 


the East, has just returned from a special 
trip to England where he made an inten 
sive study of methods used there to in 
crease war production through the stimu 
lation of workers ‘his article was 


written especially for INDUSTRIAL MAR 


KETING immediately upon his return 


@ ENGLAND has the highest per 
capita production rate of any of the 
United Nations. 

After watching the beginnings of 
“War 


Drives” in this country, | was con- 


what we call Production 
vinced that England’s experience in 
the past two years could help Ameri- 
can manufacturers facing the same 
problems of production and personnel 
in war factories. 

With the codperation of British and 
American government officials, I was 
able to go to England and study at 
first hand, their use of the printed 
and spoken word to increase per- 
worker production. The British of - 
fered every resource for study. They 
welcomed the opportunity to send 
back to American manufacturers the 
factual results and the proven meth- 
ods of building war-worker morale 
which were developed by trial and 
error in the hectic early days of the 
war. 

This conclusion is to be drawn from 
the study: The printed and the 
spoken words—the right ones—can 
be used Aere to increase production. 
England has proved it. British war 
factories have used and are using in- 
ternal advertising to increase produc- 
tion and, more important at this stage, 


to keep it there. 
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Britain’s experience has shown that 
to get results, material addressed to 
war workers must be: 

1. Truthful 
Specific 

3. Newsworthy 

4. Human 

If it fails consistently in any one 
of these four characteristics, it may do 
more harm than good. 

What we call “War 


Drives” in American industry, have in 


Production 


England, evolved into broad coérdi- 
nated educational programs, for all 
war workers—plant, clerical, manager- 


ial—describing what is going on and 








This production score card displayed in the 
departments of Greenfield Tap & Die Cor- 
poration's plants utilizes the calendar pad 
idea for recording current month production 
and provides spaces down along the side to 
show past month's performance. These charts 
supplement larger charts displayed in front 
of the plants. Prepared by James Thomas 
Chirurg Company, Boston advertising agency 


explaining why. Information, rather 
than inspiration, is the keynote. 

They have found that production 
should not be a subject for hysteria. 
Intensive effort to break production 
quotas sometimes defeats its own pur- 
pose and can have unfavorable reac 
tions. Straining for increased output 
is often followed by a let-down, or by 
increased accidents or absenteeism. 

A well-prepared and continuous ed- 
ucational program, on the other hand, 
creates a good feeling throughout the 
plant because it gives the worker a 
clear understanding of his place in a 
nation at war. Production is pushed 
up—more slowly, it is true—than by 
more sensational methods—but it can 
be kept there more consistently and 
with less danger of bad after-effects. 

A program of this kind requires 
that material be prepared by two ac- 
tive sources—the government and the 
individual war plant, working to- 
gether. One without the other fails. 
Lacking information about military 
equipment and its achievements, the 
plant material cannot be fully effec- 
tive. Yet government releases of a 
general nature—planned without re- 
gard for the specific product, the type 
of workers, age, sex, etc.—cannot be 
specific enough to impress the indi- 
vidual worker. Furthermore, only an 
individualized campaign can expect to 
get the active participation of all em- 
ployes, and only the plant manage- 
ment can take advantage of every op- 
portunity to give recognition to the 
individual worker. Both employe par- 
ticipation and recognition of indi- 
vidual effort are vital. 

Industrial efficiency or inefhiciency 
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is practically a matter of employe at- 
titudes. It is evident now that pro- 
duction depends for the most part on 
the willingness of the workers to do 
more than the minimum required, 
and that willingness depends on their 
mental approach to their work. 


Therefore, more and more, the 
question of increasing and maintain- 
ing peak production becomes a matter 
of influencing men’s and women’s 
spirits. 

As the spending incentive is blocked 
by higher taxes, rationing, shortages 
of civilian goods, management will 
have to recognize the importance of 
other worker incentives—satisfaction, 
sacrifice, patriotism, comfort,  self- 
respect—and to encourage those in- 
centives. 

Some of the methods which the 
British are using successfully to build 
worker morale in the face of these 
problems, are already in use in Ameri- 
can war plants, but not to the extent 
that they have been developed in Eng- 
land. Furthermore, some methods 
now in use here, should, in my opin- 


ion, be revised. 


Talks by War Participants 
in War Plants 

In England it has been found that 
informal talks by men back from ac- 
tive duty—in their own language— 
are more ec ffec tive for Ww orkers than 
management tours for ordnance or 
procurement officials. In two years, 
Britain has proved this to everyone’s 
satisfaction — labor’s, management’s, 
government’s. 

The Ministry of Supply has fur- 
nished speakers to over 2,000 fac- 
tories during the past fifteen months. 
The Ministry of Aircraft Production 
has also furnished service speakers. A 
definite training program for speak- 
ers has been set up and the following, 
from a memorandum of the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production, shows how 
thoroughly the procedure has been 
worked out. 


Visits of R. A. F. personnel are di- 
vided into two classes, termed Routine 
ind Basic 

Pilots on the Routine list are those re 
leased from their station to M.A.P. for 
six-week periods. They operate in one 
Region for a week at a time, visiting firms 
selected by M A P 

These Pilots report to the Regional 
Controllers’ Ofhcer, and maintain contact 
with him throughout the period of their 
stay. You are advised of the visits which 
have been organized, these having been 
arranged in consultation with the Pro 
duction Director 

Pilots on the Basic list are those who 





On Dec. 7* 1941 
They Stabbed 
Usin the Back 





With confidence in our 
armed forces wih the un 
bounding determination af ovr 
Prople we wel gain ine erritatie 
Wwiemp. So beip us God 
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A selection of posters used in the war production promotion campaign in the plants of 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, which were prepared as part of program by Mr. Chirurg 


are sent direct from an operational 
squadron to speak on some _ particular 
subject Requisition is made to the Air 
Ministry for a special type of personnel 
required, and they are available for that 

You should bring to our no 
special cases which require at 


visit only 
tice any 
tention 

Visits to the factories usually commence 
in the morning with a brief consultation 
with the management and an _ informal 
walk around the Works During the 
luncheon break, in the canteen or other 
suitable place, the pilots speak to the 
workers collectively. They generally speak 
of their own operational experiences, link 
ing these up with the value and impor 
tance of the work contributed by the 
factory 

The talks conclude with thanks to the 
workers for their efforts: or a few words 
on the urgent need for increased produc 
tion according to the wishes of the man- 
agement 

In the afternoon, another tour of the 
workshops is made, the pilots make contact 
with as many of the operatives as possible 
The management should be asked to in 
troduce to the pilots any worker who 


merits special attention, e.g., operatives 
who have conducted themselves well dur 
ing a blitz those who have received 


awards or worked considerable overtime 
to complete a special job 


Visits by service speakers have had 
tangible results on production. One 
firm wrote to the Ministry: “We con- 
sider such visits to be particularly 
helpful to smaller firms, inasmuch as 
workers do not have an opportunity 
of any direct contact with complete 
aircraft, and in many cases it is difh- 
cult to convey more than the sketch- 
iest idea of the urgency, the impor- 
tance and the great need of the par- 
ticular operation carried out by in- 
dividual workers.” 

A factory rolling cordite stepped 
up output by twenty per cent after 
a visit by a Service speaker had helped 
to break a bottleneck due entirely to 
psychological causes. A Nottingham 
firm showed an all-around increase of 
seventeen per cent after a series of 


visits. A Chesterfield firm estimated 
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its production increase at ten per cent. 
Firms with high production level: 
state that service speakers “bring a 
breath of war to unbombed regions” 
and are still more valuable in areas 
which have been blitzed in that they 
show that we are hitting back. 

In a’ factory where all the workers 
had to go to shelter for three-quarters 
of an hour during a night blitz, a 
service speaker happened to be speak- 
ing during the meal break. Despite 
time lost in shelter, records for all 
night shifts were broken that night. 

A system of service speakers for 
war plants here would, of course, ve 
dependent upon government and mili- 
tary codperation. If there are any 
fears that workers would object on 
the basis that fighters should be fight- 
ing, not talking, men who have re- 


covered from wounds, can be used. 


Recordings 

England is far ahead of us in the 
use of public address systems or plant 
Practically 


broadcasting _ facilities. 


every plant is equipped. For smaller 
plants, especially where it might not 
be practical to send actual service 
speakers, the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production makes available dramatic 
recordings by pilots telling of their 
experiences. Broadcast to workers, 
usually during meal time in the can- 
teen, they are considered excellent for 
factory use, and get good response. 


Exhibitions 

Educational exhibits are a new de- 
velopment in the British programs. 
For example, the Ministry of Supply 
has recently arranged a trailer exhi- 
bition to visit war plants, showing 
the story of ‘Non-Ferrous Metals at 
War’—the supply, production, and 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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By JOHN J. LAWLER 


Vice-President, J. R. Hamilton Advertising Agency, Chicago 


lt is of no value to anyone at either time unless it 
makes it easy for the buyer to find what he needs 


@ | WISH TO speak, not strictly 
of the subject to which I have been 
assigned, but to speak of it in its 
broader phases. For there should be 
no essential difference in the treat- 
ment of industrial product advertising 
in wartime as compared to peacetime. 

Desirous as we may be to feel we 
have brought advertising to the 
point of an exact science, yet the 
very nature of what it is intended 
to influence makes it an _ inexact 
science. 

When Gerald Stanley Lee resigned 
from Harvard, he was asked his con- 
clusions regarding the long series of 
tests he had conducted in his course 
on “Psychology of Advertising.” He 
replied by saying that “the unfortu- 
nate part of the tests was the fact 
that there was no one left to test 
the testers.” And so it is today; as 
it contains all advertising; regardless 
of the group to whom we are writing. 

As I have already intimated, there 
is no particular difference between the 
appeals to be used during wartime and 
these used during peacetime because 
the very men whom we want to in- 
fluence are no different during a war 
than they are in “the piping times 
of peace.” They live the same lives, 
go about their work in much the same 
way, follow their procedures in their 
individually accustomed ways. Only 
in one way are they different—they 
are working longer hours; their abil- 
ity, ingenuity, resource, and industry 
are being put to a severe test; they 


From an address before the Midwest 
Regional Victory Promotions Conference 
of the NIAA, Chicago, Jan. 22 
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are seeking every scrap of infqrma- 
tion they can secure that will ease 
the burden of their jobs. 

These men want to know. They 
must know. Time will not wait for 
them to acquire needed knowledge 
at their leisure. The things that will 
help them do their job must be ex- 
posed to them in such a manner that 
a minimum amount of research on 
their part will be required. Acquaint- 
ing them with these facts is a solemn 
obligation on our part. I have con- 
veyed this belief to the War Censor- 
ship Board and found no disagreement 
on its part to this belief. 

Let me give you an example of 
just what this help means in tangible 
figures. I will cite a specific case. 

The other day I was in a plant 
where an order for 44,000 gadgets 
was being put into production. The 
specifications were rigid. The fin- 
ished product had to pass a very criti- 
cal inspection by the purchaser. After 
many rejections the manufacturer 
had to improve his own final test and 
inspection. The time involved in this 
test and inspection totaled six min- 
utes; about 4,400 hours. Altogether 
By chance, one of the 
engineers discovered a device that 
would cut the time from six minutes 
to thirty seconds—a reduction from 
4,400 
hours. 

It is accomplishment such as this 
that men are seeking. They are read- 
ing industrial product advertising as 
And what do they 
They want to know 

What will it do. 


too costly! 


hours to approximately 366 


never before. 
want to know? 
what you have. 


How it does it. And what will it do 
for them. 

We—all of us—have heard all the 
trick phrases of this business. When 
the ideas were first promulgated we 
took them to our hearts with great 
fervor. There was the “Mail Order 
Type”; “The Interrupting Idea”; 
“Salesmanship in Print’; then there 
was the school of “Reason Why.” 
Yes, we even had the “Advertising 
that Adds” school. More recently we 
have had Jim Peck, the great cru- 
sader, and his “Ditch Diggin’” type 
of copy. 

Now we have “Tell All!” And 
what does it all add up to? Just one 
thing—if advertising does not make 
it easy for the buyer te buy; if it 
does not give him sufficient confidence 
to try the product; if it does not 
give him belief in the seller’s institu- 
tion, that advertising is not good 
advertising. 

In other words, if the advertising 
is not good for the advertiser, the 
medium, the agency, or the advertis- 
ing manager, then it becomes an eco- 
nomic waste. This is of prime im- 
portance to those of us who make our 
living out of this inexact science. For 
advertising to live, it must be a good 
investment for the advertiser; it must 
be a source of information and knowl- 
edge to the man who reads it; it must 
prove the merit of a medium; it must 
be a reputation builder for the agency; 
and, it must be a justification of the 
recommendations an advertising man- 
ager makes to his company. 

We, in the organization of which 
I am a part, believe in this theory 
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wholeheartedly. The conduct of our 
business, the policy upon which we 
work, is such that we have resigned 
from accounts rather than to retain 
business where circumstances forced 
us to produce copy revised by an ad- 
vertising manager, presumably under 
the orders of his president, which did 
not interpret the company’s policies, 
explain the product, or convey to the 
buyer the value which the product 
may have possessed for him. Added 
to these reasons was the fact that the 
copy, as we were forced to insert it, 
was of no value—other than mone- 
tary—to the media in which it was 
inserted, and, furthermore, brought 
criticism to the agency. 

However, let us not digress. Let 
us discuss this so-called “Tell-All” 
type of copy. 

Before the days of the establish- 
ment of its retail stores, Sears Roe- 
buck was a great and successful busi- 
ness institution. Prior to the advent 
of the automobile, when trading areas 
were smaller yet not as compact as 
they are today, Sears Roebuck told 
people—farmers, cow-punchers, lum- 
ber-jacks, housewives in remote vil- 
lages—about their merchandise in 
such a way as to enable them to buy 
easily. And they won the confidence 
of those people by a consistently re- 
peated story of the Sears Roebuck 
“Money-Back-Guarantee.” 

Sears Roebuck’s prospects and cus- 
tomers had no means by which to 
buy a pump, a saddle, or a pair of 
overalls or a gingham dress from Sears 
Roebuck other than through the 
catalog. 

Let us consider the copy Sears Roe- 
buck employed. In the case of over- 
alls, they showed no starry banner 
fluttering in a distant sky looking 
benignly down upon a man_ behind 
a plow, whose eyes were shaded 
against a Western sun; whose brow 
was sweaty; whose horses were weary; 
whose land was filled with rocks and 
roots; whose overalls were suspended 
by one button in the back. 

No. 

They told him and pointed out to 
him in a very emphatic way with little 
supplemental sketches the seams at 
important points were not just sewed 
or doubled sewed, but were riveted 
with copper rivets like those he used 
in repairing his harness. He knew 
the strength of a rivet, and Sears 
knew that he knew the strength of 
a rivet. They showed him and told 
him by illustration and text that the 
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This "Tell All’ copy of Cook Electric Company was offered by Mr. Lawler as an example 
of the type of product advertising that is as effective in wartime as under normal conditions 


overalls were large and roomy; that 
they would not bind in the crotch 
when he reached down to pick up a 
pitchfork. They told him and showed 
him why the buttons would not come 
off. They went ever further than 
this. They showed him how the 
material looked under a magnifying 
glass and explained to him how the 
overalls would resist water; stand up 
under abrasion; how they would not 
shrink under repeated washings. 

And did the farmer respond to 
this type of copy? He did. And he 
continued to respond because he soon 
learned that he was being told facts; 
honest facts; facts upon which he 
could depend; facts which enabled 
him to buy with greater intelligence 
than he himself possessed. 

Was this type of copy successful? 
It must have been. There was no 
other way to build the business. To- 
day, Sears enjoys a billion dollar 
volume. 

And who can tell me the basic dif- 
ference in the mental process of that 
farmer who bought 2 pair of overalls 
and the modern design engineer who 
specifies and buys a bellows? 

Basically there was and is no differ- 
ence between the mental processes of 
those isolated people and the design 
engineer of today who goes home to 
his wife and family frustrated because 
he can find no way by which to con- 
trol the proper mixture of fuel and 
air in the carburetor of an aircraft 
engine which is subjected to varying 
degrees of air pressures and tempera- 
tures and their consequent rapid 
changes between sea level and forty 
thousand feet of altitude where men 
cannot live without oxygen, where 
lubricants become a solid mass, where 
electric arcs become unrealistically 
stubborn to control. 
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There is no basic difference between 
these two people; between their de- 
sires, their respective problems; _be- 
tween their degrees of frustration and 
their satisfaction of accomplishment. 

The one found the solution to his 
overall problem; the other to his car- 
buretor problem because someone, in 
a very specific manner at some favor- 
able time, exposed each to a sufficient 
fund of information so that each 
could solve his problem intelligently 
to his own satisfaction, and to the 
welfare of those who were dependent 
upon his efforts. 

We have only one answer to this 
phenomenon. That is what we now 
call “Tell-All” copy. It is not new. 
It simply has a new name. They had 
no name for it in the early days of 
Sears. And who knows that the defi- 
nition we have for it today is correct. 
Suffice it to say that it works. 

Yet I have heard it disagreed with 
and maligned by presidents, by sales 
managers, by advertising managers, 
by agency men; yes, even by repre- 
sentatives of publishers who are mem- 
bers of the ABP who foster the the- 
ory. Somehow or another, many of 
these men look upon it as a rigid 
formula; a vogue, if you please. They 
say it is an excuse for wordy writers; 
that it is an excuse to use large units 
of space; that it justifies the use of 
a lot of expensive art work; that it 
tends to increase the preparation cost 
of an advertisement. 

I have heard advertisers say, “I 
like this page but it has too many 
words in it. The copy is too long.” 
To these remarks I reply, ‘It is work- 
ing, isn’t it?” And that generally 
settles the argument. Most people 
seem to forget entirely the basic rea- 
son for its employment. It seers to 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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@ CALENDARS have been slow 
coming in this year and some of the 
most outstanding pieces are included 
in this month’s installment of the an- 
nual calendar review. 

General Electric 
endar continues to feature paintings 
by Walter L. Greene 
dustrial and war scenes in beautiful 
color harmony. Last black 
background has been abandoned for 
The Cana- 


dian issue is an adaptation of the 


Company’s cal- 
depicting in- 
year’s 
a return to the neutral. 


parent company’s piece with a green 
frame around the pictures instead of 
the orange and with the dates in dark 
purple instead of black. The sequence 
This 


still remains among the most popular 


of the pictures also is changed. 


and pleasing calendars issued by in- 
dustrial advertisers. 


The deluxe edition of Thompson 
Products, 
still a masterpiece and a choice bit 
of graphic art. This year’s colorful 
paintings by George H. Hubbell are 
of dramatic incidents from the war. 
The first is of Colin Kelly’s ship; the 
second records “Sighted Sub, Sank 
Same”; and others include Shangri 
La to Tokyo,” “Battle of Midway,” 
“The Flying Tigers,” ‘Marines Over 
the Solomons,” and other fascinating 
The company 
make a practice of offering a full set 


Inc., airplane calendar is 


and stirring incidents. 


of the art panels for framing at $2.50. 
The production was again done by 
Edwards and Deutsch Lithographing 
Company, Chicago. 


Soft, restful colors of Kodachrome 
and _ dis- 


tinction to the calendar of The Euclid 


illustrations give interest 
Road Machinery Company, Cleveland. 
The scenes show the company’s equip- 
ment at work on military projects 
with enough variation to bring in 
greens and blues and purples as well as 
yellows of clay and bauxite. A vign- 
ette of the background color under 
the rows of dates guides the eye along 
the week easily and contributes to 
legibility. The 


by Harry J. Stratton of Lezius Hiles 


piece was designed 





Company, Cleveland. Most of the 
Kodachromes were taken by the ad- 
vertising department. 


Bridgeport Brass Company 
tinues its calendar featuring natural 
color photographs showing produc- 
tion and fabrication of copper and 
brass. The first few carry short edi- 
torial material around the illustration 
featuring the war angle. 


con- 


Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
has adopted an interesting illustrative 
technique for its current calendar, 
combining large natural color shots 
for dramatic value and two or three 
black and white views immediately 
below showing production scenes in 
which the company’s products play 
a part. 
thought out to effectively and pleas- 
ingly combine human interest, beauty, 


This piece has been carefully 


advertising value, and utility. 


offices 
and spots where a large piece w.ll 
hang well, The Austin-Western Road 
Aurora, Iil., 
features a big painting of its equip- 
ment at work on an air field. A va- 
riety of other application views are 
included on the date sheets. 


Designed for contractor’s 


Machinery Company, 


One of the most distinctive calen- 
dars issued continues to be that of 
U. S. Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N. J. Done in black and 
white, the twelve sheets present litho- 
graphs on stone by Rockwell Kent 
showing installation operations, while 
alternate pages give photographic 
views of laboratory testing operations. 


Tying up with its service booklet 
campaign on the proper use and care 
of pneumatic tools, The Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Company reproduces 
a series of twelve cartoons from the 
book with suitable captions as illus- 
trations for its annual calendar, thus 
piece double 


making the serve a 


purpose. 
United States Rubber Company is- 


sued two calendars this year. The 
one shown here presents a painting 
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Aunudl Calendar Reusiew- -Continued 


by Rico Tomaso of a mother and 
small son over a caption, “. . . oe’r 
the Land of the Free and the Home 
of the Brave”; the other was a 30x40- 
inch hanger of twelve months on one 
sheet with each day numbered con- 
secutively throughout the year. The 
latter was designed especially for large 
rooms in which engineers and drafts- 
men work. 


The Mesta Machine Company, Pitts- 
burgh, 
featuring installations of its equip- 
ment and its products for steel mills. 
The name at the top is in aluminum 
ink. 

How Cletrac crawler tractors are 
doing a job with the armed forces is 
depicted in twelve photographic views 
used on The Cleveland Tractor Com- 
pany’s calendar. Each sheet is framed 
in a different color and all are attached 
to the card hanger by spiral binding. 


continues its twelve-sheeter 


Fruehauf Trailer Company, De- 
troit, issued a double duty calendar 
with the date pad surrounded by ten 
simple rules to be followed in case 
of accident. One of the company’s 
trailers is featured at the top in a 
full color reproduction. 

Miss Federal in fencing garb com- 
mands attention on the calendar of 
Federal Motor Truck Company, De- 
troit. This is the third year the young 
lady has been featured and has been 
found effective in merchandising eight 
and ten ton trucks, according to ad- 
vertising manager Frank A. Johns. 
225,000 of the calendars are 
distributed as world-wide as condi- 
tions now will permit. Each date 
sheet carries a timely and patriotic 
and measures are 


Some 


appeal; weights 
printed on the back underneath the 
pad. Produced by Brown & Bigelow, 
St. Paul. 


A seven-color reproduction of 
Charles Robert Patterson’s painting, 
“The Tusitala,” enhances the calen- 
dar of New York Belting & Packing 
Passaic, N. J. A descrip- 


Company 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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By KENNETH W. AKERS 


Executive Vice-President, The Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland 





Oninion-Gorming Advertising 


Does your company need this special broad objective 


type of advertising, and if so what should it be? 


7 YOU HAVE pust heard able dis- 
cussions of Product Advertising and 
Service Advertising in wartime. Isn’t 
that enough? What more does any 
company need? Yet I do want to dis- 
cuss a third type of advertising—and 
then you can decide whether your 
company needs it, whether it fulfills 
a worthwhile purpose in your case. 

This third form is popularly known 
as “institutional” advertising. I[nstfi- 
tutional advertising in my book is the 
type which boasts about the institu- 
tion signing it, and is anathema to 
any good advertising man and a waste 
of good paper. 

Forget “institutional” advertising. 
Think of it and refer to it as opinion- 
forming advertising, for that is what 
it must be, if it is to be worth the 
money it Costs. 

Now let’s work out together: 

1. Who should use opinion-form- 
ing advertising. 

2. How much of it. 

3. How should it be prepared. 

A company should use opinion- 
forming advertising when it believes 
its product and service advertising 
are not enough to hold its markets 
until the end of the war, and are not 
enough to build up as broad a reputa- 
tion and acceptance as it will need to 
keep its plants busy when war orders 
stop. In addition, some companies 
are using opinion-forming advertis- 
ing purely to make an unselfish con 
tribution to the war effort. 

There are many companies, partic- 
ularly in the equipment field, who are 
doing such a magnificent job in war 


production that they are making in 


An addres before the Midwest Regio: 
il Victory Promotions Conference of 
NIAA, Chicago, Jat 
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each war year five to ten years of 
normal production. All this equip- 
ment will be available after the war, 
to be absorbed at normal use rates. 
before these companies will again have 
any markets. They are going to have 
to make something else after the war 
while their war-made machines are be- 
ing used up, or they are going to have 
to find entirely new markets for their 
former products, or else shut down and 
so throw tens of thousands of men out 
of work. 

Product and service advertising for 
such companies is right and sound, 
but it is not enough. It reaches only 
those who do and can use their pres- 
ent products mow. After the war, 
these companies are going to be mak- 
ing something else, or selling former 
products in new places. They need to 
reach people in other markets than 
those they have reached in the past. 

In many cases, these companies 
don’t yet know what they are going 
to make; they’ve been too bus; at war 
production to decide. Therefore chey 
must reach very broad markets. and 
influence them to a favorable cpinion 
of the manufacturer no matter what 
he decides to produce after the war. 

There you have the reason for the 
term “‘opinion-forming advertising” — 
it is advertising which will create a 
favorable opinion of the advertiser 
even though it may tell nothing about 
his product since, in most cases at 
least, he himself does not know what 
that product or market is going to be. 

You see what a tremondous re- 
sponsibility this advertising carries. 
You see how worse than useless is 
the usual type of “institutional”, 
boastful advertising. This opinion- 
forming advertising has a harder job 
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to do than product advertising which 
can specifically describe and sell a 
product, it is far more difficult to cre- 
ate, and it carries the vast load of 
preparing a broad, new market for as 
yet unmade products—and preparing 
it so well that there will be a ready 
sale for those products when they are 
introduced. 

I like to think of it this way: an 
advertising job so well done that when, 
let us say, the ABC Engine Company 
runs an advertisement after the war 
reading: “Announcing the ABC Re- 
frigerator,” tens of theusands of peo- 
ple will say, “There’s a high-grade 
concern that knows its business— 
that’s bound to be the best possible 
refrigerator. I want one.” 

That can be accomplished. 

One opinion-forming campaign | 
know of brings in hundreds and hun- 
dreds of letters, many of them epito- 
mized by one I saw recently which 
wound up with, “I hope some day to 
be in position to buy from you. | 
wouldn’t have to even look at your 
product. I know it would be good.” 

How much opinion-forming adver- 
tising? Enough to form the favor- 
able opinion you desire. Someone 
once said, ““The most expensive adver- 
tising campaign is the one that isn’t 
quite big enough,” and this is doubly 
apt to be true of the type we are dis- 
cussing. 

A single product advertisement may 
tell so much about the product so 
well that enough sales will result to 
make the advertisement worth while. 
But permanently favorable opinions 
are formed more slowly. You are try- 
ing to win lasting respect for your 
company—to build a favorable repu- 
tation for it. That takes time. 











The best readership tests show that 
only the exceptional advertisement is 
even seen by half the readers of the 
magazine. Only twenty per cent read 
it thoroughly. That is the exceptional 
advertisement. 

The average advertisement is thor- 
oughly read by only five per cent of 
the audience, and you must have this 
type of copy read thoroughly to make 
the lasting favorable impression you 
want. 

Suppose you run your advertise- 
ments thirteen times a year. And 
suppose your advertisements are all 
exceptionally good. Only fifty per 
cent even see your ad. Therefore you 
are not reaching the audience repre- 
sented by that paper thirteen times 
a year but only six or seven times. 
Only twenty per cent read each ad- 
vertisement thoroughly. So you are 
giving your message a chance to 
mould opinion not thirteen times a 
year, but one-fifth of that, or two or 
three times. 

Can you build a reputation, can 
you form favorable opinion, by talk- 
ing to a man three times in twelve 
months? 

We have some very good evidence 
that leads us to believe every issue in 
a monthly periodical and every other 
issue in a weekly is the minimum ad- 
visable campaign for opinion-forming 
advertising—and that is assuming ex- 
ceptional copy that is seen and read 
by several times the average figures. 

As to how to prepare opinion-form- 
ing advertising, my own temerity in 
even attempting to answer that all- 
important question reminds me of 
the old ads on “How to Be an Elec- 
trical Engineer in Six Easy Lessons.” 

There is nothing easy about opin- 
ion-forming advertising. There are 
many easy-to-write campaigns ap- 
pearing today whose authors think 
are opinion-forming but which actu- 
ally are as far from it and as empty 
of results as anything could be. 
You’ve all seen many of them. 

One expensive campaign now run- 
ning takes 200 words per ad to say 
nothing more than “‘let’s all do our 
part.” 

Another boasted that “our work- 
men are as important to the war as 
the soldiers who use our product.” 
But the advertisements stopped sud- 
denly when an avalanche of angry 
letters poured in from soldiers. 

It’s easy to say what not to write— 
boasts, generalities, the obvious. 





KENNETH W. AKERS 


Opinien-forming advertising today can so hold 
markets and reat new ones that cc mpanies will 
have ready markets for whatever they make after 


war 


But what should opinion-forming 
advertising be? 

First and foremost, it must be sin- 
cere. There is no form of writing 
in which insincerity and superficiality 
show up so quickly and are so dan- 
gerous. Far, far better for you not 
to advertise at all than to run a su- 
perficial, insincere campaign. You 
will fool no one but yourself and you 
will do your company great harm. 

Second, there must be a very clear 
cut objective. It may be a genuine 
desire to contribute to the war effort. 

It may be the need to explain why 
and how the war has interfered with 
your normal service to customers— 
a number of railroads are doing an 
excellent job of this sort. 

Or your objective may be to tell 
your future customers how the war 
is maintaining and improving your 
skills and facilities, to make you an 
even better source of supply after the 
war. Many automobile manufactur- 
ers are using this type of copy. 

Or you may have some quite dif- 
ferent objective which can be at- 
tained by opinion-forming advertis- 
ing now. I repeat—there must be a 
definite objective. 

Think of it this way: product ad- 
vertising describes, explains, sells the 
product of a company of course, 
opinion-forming advertising describes, 
explains, sells the character of a com- 
pany. If you will first sincerely ana- 
lyze and picture to yourself the true 
character of your company, the theme 
of your opinion-forming campaign 
will take form just as invisible ink be- 
comes clear under heat. 

Advertising of any kind that is 
not designed to meet a need is a waste. 
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1 know I don’t need to rail here 
against tax-spending advertising. No 
decent advertising man has anything 
but contempt for it. But advertising 
undertaken “to keep our name before 
the public” is almost as bad because 
without any better objective than that 
vague one, the advertising is certain 
to be vague, empty, useless. 

If you'll use opinion-forming ad- 
vertising only when there is a specific 
need to be met which product ad- 
vertising will not fulfill, if you will 
always remember each advertisement 
must further the good opinion of 
your company, if you will above all 
be honest and sincere in every word 
you write, you will have the sound 
kind »€ opinion-forming advertising. 

Will people read it? Not the boast- 
ful type, but they will the worth 
while. One campaign with which I 
am familiar is one with a double ob- 
jective—to make a sincere contribu- 
tion to the war effort and to prepare 
broad. markets for any products the 
advertiser may make after the war. 
While these advertisements in no sense 
ask for response, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of letters poor in from people 
in every walk of life and millions of 
reprints have been made and distrib- 
uted at their own expense by pub- 
lishers, manufacturers, and others. 

This same campaign is proof, I be- 
lieve, that opinion-forming advertis- 
ing can pay. The salesmen of this 
company have become field service 
men, helping out all plants using 
their type of product, whether cus- 
tomers of the advertiser or not. They 
tell me that wherever they go they 
are known, respected, and welcomed 
by people who are familiar with their 
company through the advertising. 
Whatever those representatives say is 
apt to be believed, because (say the 
men themselves) the respect for the 
company engendered by the advertis- 
ing carries over to the representative 
of that company. 

In addition, the advertiser has any 
number of letters from people he 
never sold, saying they hope some day 
to have the opportunity to do busi- 
ness with him. And (what gives him, 
I think, the most deep-seated satisfac- 
tion of all) he has scores of letters 
from laboring men saying, “Your ad- 
vertisements have made me realize 
the need to produce more,” and others 
from soldiers and sailors all over the 
world saying, “Thank heaven some- 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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By BENNETT CHAPPLE 
Assistant to the President 





The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O. 


Charting the Future for Postwar 
Advertising and Marketing 


Industry must measure its future market in terms of 


full employment and then make its sales correspond 


@ WILL THI 


which now requires so much of our 


winning of the war 


strength and effort leave us drifting 
in a becalmed economic sea without 
chart and without compass? 

That question is uppermost in the 
minds of far seeing patriots for they 
recognize full well this threat of eco- 
nomic chaos following the thrill of 
victory. It must not happen if we 
are to keep this country the kind of 
country our boys are fighting for. 

Those who believe that postwar 
planning is not definitely a part of 
our main objective to win the war 
are wrong. How could we add more 
to the morale of the man on the 
fighting front than by letting him 
know that in addition to supplying 
him everything we can to help win 
the war we are also bending our en 
ergies in postwar planning to insure 
him a good job when he gets back? 

What about that job? And what 
about the 50,000,000 other jobs as 
men and women are released from war 
work? 

Too little planning, too late, is not 
the answer. We know the fearful 
cost oft 


procrastination and unpre 


paredness. It would be pitiful for 
us to have to learn this lesson over 
again. So we've got to do something 
about it. Some way must be found 
to utilize our full resources and our 
full mass production facilities without 
slipping a cog if we are to do a suc 
cessful job of rehabilitation after the 


war. 
From an address before the Midwest 


Regional Victory Promotions Conference 
of the NIAA, Chicago, Jan. 22 
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No one 


It’s too 


How can this be done? 
knows the complete answer. 
big, too complex, but we can begin 
to think about it. Some one has pro- 
posed that every business should have 
a vice-president in charge of thinking 
about tomorrow, but it isn’t just a 
vice-president that should be doing 
this thinking, it is all of us from the 
office boy to the president, for each 
can make his contribution if not in 
the actual planning, then in quick 
coéperative action on the plans as laid 
out. We can get out the yardsticks 
peacetime 


of our more prosperous 


vears. We can re-evaluate’ such 
things as private enterprise, free in- 
itiative, and free opportunity. We can 
measure the tremendous contributions 
of science and research in the way of 
new materials and new products that 
can speedily be converted into com- 
forts and conveniences. We can trace 
out new shortcuts in the channels of 
marketing and selling that link our 
increased productive capacities to a 
still higher standard of living. 

There are two fields of postwar 


planning—one at home, the other 
abroad. There is danger that postwar 
planning for the world, as necessary 


as that is, will get in the way of our 


home planning. For the present we 
can leave world planning to Wallace, 
Willkie, and Congress. 


is to put our own house in order. 


Our first job 


Some month ago Jesse Jones set up 


a non-political group of industrial 


leaders and economists known as the 
Develop- 


Committee on Economic 


ment. This Committee has just one 


thing on its mind and that is to head 
off economic disaster. It is a great 
satisfaction to know that the best 
business brains of the nation are hard 
at work on the problem right now. 


The committee is made up of 
twelve regional chairmen, located in 
each of the Federal Reserve districts. 
These chairmen then appoint vice- 
chairmen for each 1,000,000 peopk 
in their district and the vice-chairmen 
appoint lieutenants for further effec- 
tive effort in carrying out a “grass 
roots” campaign in local cities and 
communities. The movement is pri- 
vately financed and engineered by the 
great business corporations of Ameri- 
ca, such as Studebaker, U. S. Steel, 
General Electric, Armco, and others 
with all the skill of research and pro- 
duction experience gained in the suc- 
cessful “all out” war effort. 

But they cannot do it alone. So, 
if we've got a postwar problem, and 
who hasn’t, don’t let us sit down and 
wring our hands, let us do something. 
Get in touch with this Committee on 
Economic Development right away. 
They already have suggestions that 
are free for the asking and the ma- 
Three test 
cities have been selected. They are 
Peoria, Ill., Wheeling, W. Va., and 
Reading, Pa. 
these with great interest. 


chinery is in motion. 


The nation will watch 


One of the best postwar jobs in 
Washington right now is being done by 
an advertising man, Lou Holland, who 
has in a year’s time reallocated near- 
ly a billion dollars to small business 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Cover and a spread of pages in Westinghouse's new book, “Wartime Conservation,” 
assist industry in planning conservation strategy. The book is 8!/2xI1 inches in size, printed on antique white paper in red and black. Section 





Nofuze 


“De-ion” Breakers 


to help industry save critical materials quick and to 


dividers are printed with a solid light blue tint plate motif in white. Cover of the new book is light blue deckled stock with plastic binding 


Westinghouse Sulordinales Company 
in Advertising to Help Win the War 


Hitherto confidential material included in “Wartime 


Conservation’ book published to speed production 


@ AT WESTINGHOUSE we have 
one inflexible rule which governs all 
apparatus advertising: “Every ad must 
contain accurate, timely, important 
information that will help win the 


war.”’ 


And, unless an ad or booklet lists 
data that will aid electrical equipment 
users to increase production and save 
critical materials, we simply don’t 
publish it. 

An example of the type of advertis- 
ing which we are nof using today will 
serve to emphasize the all-out war 
basis on which we are operating. 

Just recently we received a letter 
from John T. McCarthy, S.J., of 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md., 
in which he gave us permission to 
publish the following facts: In 1933, 
1 Westinghouse motor, then several 
years old, was submerged under forty 
feet of water as a result of the flood- 
ing of a stone quarry at Granite, Md. 
During the past year the pit was 
pumped out and the motor removed. 


After drying, it was oiled and with no 


By J. M. McKIBBIN 


Manager Application Data and Train- 
ing Department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


further attention whatsoever, was put 
back into service. 

Now you'll agree that a story like 
this in peacetime is the answer to an 
advertising man’s dream, and, frankly, 
you can look forward to seeing an 
“Operates Perfectly After Eight Years 
Under Water” headline in a Westing- 
house postwar ad. But, this fine tes- 
timonial has no claim to a place on 
today’s wartime advertising program 
—no priority in a schedule which has 
as its one objective “helping to win 
the war.” 

What do I mean by advertising 
which will help win the war? The 
latest Westinghouse victory publica- 
tion is typical and illustrates all the 
various “aims” of a sound wartime 
advertising project. 


“Wartime Conservation” is a 100- 
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page book—the most complete man- 
ual yet published by a major Ameri- 
can manufacturer of methods by 
which production can be increased 
and critical materials saved. It is 
divided into five sections, each of 
which illustrates an essential element 
of advertising for victory. 

Section I is entitled “ From Gen- 
erator to Motor,” and deals with elec- 
trical apparatus, beginning with the 
creation of power and ending with 
motor-driven production machinery. 
Equipment for which definite recom 
mendations are listed includes: gen 
erators, distribution systems, switch 
gear, transformers, lightning arrest 
ers, regulators, bus duct, motors, etc. 
Each recommendation is accompanied 
by definite examples of results ob- 
tained by its observance .. . Le., by 
the addition of air-blast and forced- 
air cooling, transformer capacity may 
be increased from 10,000 kva. to 16, 
000 kva. 

The expressed purpose of this sec- 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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By FOREST J. NELSON 


Advertising Manager, Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, Wis. 





Nelson Calls It ‘Aiduertising’ 


How Macwhyte Company is using service type adver- 
tising to help wire rope users make their supply last 


@ | SHALI 


conditions leading up to my company 


endeavor to show you 


presenting the service aidvertising the 
way we are doing it. 
I shall 


spirit behind the program, otherwise 


endeavor to explain the 


called—showmanship by Zenn Kauf- 
man and Kenneth Goode. 

I shall endeavor to show you some 
benefits not apparent to the casual 
observer. 

I shall endeavor to indicate how you 
might find out whether there is a need 
for such advertising for your com- 
pany. 

Why did we do it? And why did 
What 


were the natural causes or basic fac- 


we do it the way we did it? 


tors bringing about our decision to 
Hadn't it 
been done before in our line? Were 
booklets 


use service advertising? 
there not pamphlets and 
printed on the use and abuse of wire 
rope? 

The answer is yes. It had been 
done before and there were pamphlets 
on the subject. But times change and 
people change. 

The fact that the information had 
been published in one way or another 
indicated a need. Wire rope was get- 
ting the blame for many evils not its 
Wire Strand 


Manufacturing 


fault—the Rope and 


Association recom- 
mended informative advertising. 

We started our program in a small 
advertisements in 


way with three 


1939, three in 1940, and two in 1941. 
After Pearl Harbor, conservation of 
wire rope was needed, not only to con- 


serve steel, but to speed production 


Fron al iddress before the Midwest 
Regiona Victory Promotions Conference 
NIAA, Chicago, Jan. 22 
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by having less frequent replacements. 
The trade became more and more con- 
servation conscious. 

Early in 1942, we switched over 
our direct wire rope advertising to 
the educational type and produced 
five more aid vertisements. 

To make a long story shorter—we 
went into a huddle with our adver- 
tising Needham, Louis & 
Brorby and started digging. 

In deciding the form this aidver- 


agency, 


tising was to take, we kicked around 
a lot of experience. 

We tossed around the family re- 
semblance problem—would we _ lose 
readership by having too many ad- 
vertisements all looking alike? 

We decided that since most adver- 
tising men appear to agree (except 
perhaps some publishers) that if you 
obtain readers 
of the people who see a publication, 


twenty per cent 


you are doing a good job—and, since 
the famous “Tell All” promotion in- 
dicated that if the message was right 
it would be read, we didn’t need to 
worry too much about family re- 
semblance. 

We discussed 
thought about the split-run tests that 
had been made which showed head- 


several forms—we 


lines very important. 

At a National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Conference, Dick Manville flashed 
two advertisements on the screen and 
asked for a showing of hands as to 
which produced the best results. Sev- 
enty per cent of the industrial ad- 
vertising men present guessed wrong. 

One of our well known publishers 
arose to his feet with great alarm. 
“It just couldn’t be,” he said, ““Be- 
cause I bought a machine from the 


advertisement you said was wrong.” 


S pea ke I 


And here is where the 
dropped a fundamental chip of wis 
dom from the block of experience. 
He replied—‘I did not say advertise 
ment No. 1 was no good, I said ad- 





vertisement No. 2 was better.” 

To me the moral of that story is 
that both were good. If the message 
is right, if the headline is right, if 
it is information that readers want, 
what matters family resemblance and 
a host of other little things that some- 
times create so much attention that 
the basic idea or function is over- 
looked. 

There’s more than one way of skin- 
ning a cat and you don’t always know 
which is better before you do it. The 
great John Wanamaker was asked how 
much of his advertising was effective. 
He replied, “About half.” ‘Then 
why don’t you cut half out?” “I 
don’t know which half to cut,” he 
replied. 

The only readers we wanted to 
reach with our service story were 
those who actually used or had influ- 
ence in the use and care of wire rope. 

If we reasoned, we could make our 
message, simple, easy to read, and hon- 
estly try to present it in a text book 
form, without using it as an excuse 
for advertising, we would not have 
to worry about readership and our 
readers would not likely forget who 
published the information. 

It was decided that there would 
be no special emphasis on Macwhyte 
products in the copy. The only men- 
tion of Macwhyte was to be in the 
signature and in the short sentence 
at the beginning of each advertise- 
ment explaining the reason for it. 

You have heard much about slow- 


feeding of information. To put out 
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real book on wire rope service would 
be a long, troublesome, nerve wreck- 
Engineers are busy, the 
trade is busy, but with the Herbert 
Hoover philosophy, “Any job can be 


ing job. 


done if it is broken down in to small 
pieces and one piece done at a time,” 
we set out to do the job by slow feed- 
ing. We are trying not to do more 
it one time than we can give proper 
thought and expression to, and not 
more than a reader can absorb at any 
one time. We are doing this job be- 
cause we believe it is not only needed 
but because it is wanted. 

We are doing it the way we are 
because it appeared to us to be sim- 
ple, easy to read, and informative. 

The same ad here speaks for itself 
as to the style we have been running. 
In addition to the business paper ad- 
vertisements we have so far released 
two, four-page bulletins under the 
name of “Ropeology,” a name in- 
This bulletin 


contains much additional timely in- 


vented for the purpose. 


formation and was mailed out to our 
mailing list of thirty thousand names. 
As with the publication advertise- 
ments, copies were offered to our dis- 
tributors with their imprint thereon. 

The objectives of this aid vertising 
are: 

1. To be of service to all wire rope 
users by helping them to get more out 
of their wire rope. 

2. To codperate with the govern- 
ment in the war on waste. 

3. To reduce demand—to relieve 
shortages. 

4. To present basic fundamental 
facts at a time when they appear most 
needed and most desired. 

§. To build and maintain good 
will and prestige for Macwhyte Com- 
pany. 

6. To 


salesmen information to give to their 


provide distributors and 
trade which their trade wants and 
thanks them for. 

Information is confined to simple 
statements in a text book style, hav- 
ing in mind an imaginary text book 
which some day might become a 
reality. 

In telling you about how we came 
to do it and the way we are doing 
it, I have no doubt given you a little 
of the spirit behind the program. 

We tried to forget that any infor- 
mation had been published before. We 
tried to start from scratch, just as 
though it had not been done before. 

The guiding spirit behind the pro- 


gram has been a positive attitude. 





r 
&Y 


The luncheon session of the NIAA Victory Promotions Conference in Chicago, Jan. 22, was a 


sellout. 


At this table are, from left, O. M. Calvert and H. C. Farmer, Curtis-Wright 


Corporation, Indianapolis; J. H. Williams, Sangamo Electric Company, Springfield, Ill.; 
G. G. Sears, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, St. Louis; J. M. Rodger, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago; Arthur Koehler, Frank Adam Electric Company, St. Louis; Harry 
J. Fey, James R. Kearney Corporation, St. Louis, and W. B. Heaps, McGraw-Hill, Chicago 


How does this work? I'll try to tell 
you. 

By realizing that we may know a 
lot of things that seem so simple any 
rope user ought to know them, but 
do not know them because their busi- 
ness is not making wire rope but buy- 
ing wire rope, we were able to project 
ourselves into the thinking of the peo- 
ple who read, use, and rely on the 
information presented. 

A friendly attitude toward the 
trade rather than a critical attitude 
helps. 

A positive attitude finds its way 
into the copy—you can’t put your 
finger on it but it’s there in the im- 
pression it creates. 

Of course in building the copy, in 
selecting the subjects, many times we 
had to indicate to others who helped 
us with the information what the big 
idea was. It works and, believe me, 
makes the job a lot easier. 

Yes, you may call it tact, show- 
manship, or good Dale Carnegie phil- 
osophy—it’s all the same but keeping 
a positive attitude gives the right 
spirit behind any program. 

Now we come to those benefits not 
apparent to the casual observer and 
if I have time I'll give you also some 
of the more tangible benefits as well. 

You can work ahead of schedule. 

Some subjects, after you get all the 
data and research done, may make 
more than one advertisement. If it 
does, make two out of it. 

It is easier to get information and 
coéperation because you do only one 
subject at a time. It is easier for 


your engineers, serving manager and 
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executives to review. And they may 
think of other subjects for you. 

And you can use the same adver- 
tisements in several publications, if 
you can keep your subjects general. 

Of course, advertising has three 
functions to do. It must sell you, it 
must sell your management, it must 
sell your trade. 

You'll be surprised how easily aid- 
vertising does just that. It is recog- 
nized and appreciated by all. 

It is comparatively easy for you, 
your agency, or copy man to write. 
There are no particular layout prob- 
lems and arguments as to which form 
is better than another when you once 
decide. 

Of course, I hope you won’t all 
do it in the same form as ours. It 
isn’t likely though because each and 
every one of us like our ideas best and 
what seemingly works for one doesn’t 
always work for another. Isn’t every 
advertisement a compromise? 

In keeping a positive attitude, you'll 
enjoy your work because in this type 
of advertising you can give in to 
other people’s ideas a lot easier. 

By this time you will probably 
agree that the results of such adver- 
tising take care of themselves but I'll 
name a few for you. 

1. You'll make a lot of new friends. 

2. You'll get penetration deep into 
plants. 

3. The information will be used 
by your salesmen and distributors in 
servicing their accounts. 

4. Salesmen are becoming or have 
become service men. The printed in- 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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By WILLIAM R. MOORE 


General Sales Manager, Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


by War Conditions 


An analysis of incentive plans which may be used for 
salesmen when the regular basis has been upset by war 


@ ONE IMPORTANT PROBLEM 
in maintaining a sales organization 
during this abnormal period is the 
question of morale tied up with that 
of compensation. All accepted stand- 
ards of drawing accounts, straight 
commissions, salaries and incentives, 
or straight salaries must of course be 
in the light of the Byrnes’ order. 
Regardless of what plan your men 
have had, their increases should at least 
be comparable with increased cost of 
living, including increased taxes. In 
the marketing and servicing of our 
products our sales personnel should be 
a happy combination of seller and 
engineer. If they are underpaid, their 
morale is broken. If overpaid, they 
ire spoiled not only for your own or- 
ganization but for other companies. 
In times like these, actual sales 
functions disappear and unhappy sales- 
men, service men or engineers lose 
their enthusiasm and may not be ac- 
ceptable to your customers. Good men 
ire scarce and our worthy competi- 
tors as well as other companies are 
continually searching for amplifica- 
tion of their field staff. If you have 
1 well-trained organization, then you 
have a large and important investment 
to protect. For that reason alone, the 


problem ot compensation must be 


From an addre Maintaining a Sales 
irganizatior before the Wartime Mar 


ting Conference Americar Mar 


Associatior i*hicag Jat 


ume 
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given careful consideration if your 
men are to be retained. 

There has always been a question 
in my mind as to whether there is 
any ideal form of compensation that 
will withstand the test of changing 
business conditions without some slid- 
ing scale of adjustment. A man on a 
straight commission either experiences 
a feast or a famine. If he once expe- 
riences a feast without any form of 
adjustment, his usefulness and morale 
nine times out of ten are ruined for 
the normal or subnormal period. On 
the other hand, if an equitable adjust- 
ment is not arranged so that he can 
have some profits of a rising volume 
of business, he will become completely 
discouraged and demoralized to a point 
where his services are valueless. 

A compensation plan which em- 
bodies a base salary and some form of 
individual and group incentive that 
will lend itself to adjustment during 
all periods of business should prove 
most satisfactory. Such a plan should 
include a base and peak expense from 
which the salesman or service engineer 
can earn a small additional compensa- 
tion if he keeps within the allowable 
limits. 

The individual part of the compen- 
sation can be earned from a base sal- 
ary fixed at base sales for a given ter- 
ritory at some past average, for exam- 


ple, 1937, 1938 and 1939 or a fixed 


period, such as 1932. The individual 
part of the peak salary can likewise 
be fixed at some peak sales volume for 
the territory, for example, ten or 15 
per cent beyond 1929 sales. 

The base expense at base sales for 
the individual territory can be set at 
a fixed figure and pegged for peak 
sales at thirty per cent above base. 
When the territory sales are half way 
between base and peak the individual 
will be allowed an annual average ex- 
pense. A proportionate part of the 
allowable expense saved can be given 
to the individual as additional com- 
pensation. 

If expense for an individual terri- 
tory has been liberally set, it should 
be definitely pegged at peak sales. 
There should be no objection to small 
earnings for saved expense because the 
real incentive earnings should come 
from increased sales. 

For a normal period of business this 
plan of compensation has worked very 
satisfactorily. However, a form of 
adjustment must be arranged which 
will tend to follow some semblance of 
equality for the entire outside sales 
staff as sales of certain individual ter- 
ritories reach a volume far beyond 
peak while others are retarded due 
entirely to subnormal conditions for 
which the individual is not responsible. 

For example, at the start of this 
war the pendulum of production for 
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war materials swung toward the East 
ind many Eastern territory sales ap- 
proached peak months before it started 
on its western swing. New war plants 
sprang up almost over night in some 
territories while plants manufacturing 
civilian goods in other territories were 
either forced to curtail activities or 
go through the process of conversion. 
In the meantime many companies’ 
sales reached total peak and continued 
with a steadily rising volume. 

If a satisfactory compensation plan, 
regardless of the form, was in effect 
1940, adjustment 
was necessary in very few instances. 
In 1941 some equitable plan of adjust- 
ment seemed to be in order. The ex- 


during 1939 and 


tent of change depended largely on 
the plan in effect and the distribution 
of total volume sales increase. 

The best change to follow, if pos- 
sible, is one which will allow the re- 
tention of the original plan. If the 
field personnel was compensated en- 
tirely on a commission basis, satisfac- 
tory results can still be attained pro- 
vided the plan embodies a sharply 
descending scale to cover artificially 
stimulated business. Where no provi- 
sion is made, the compensation goes up 
entirely too rapidly and immediately 
presents a dificult problem of adjust- 
ment. 

A plan that appears to work fairly 
well for the salary and individual ter- 
ritory incentive program is one in 
which each man’s individual compen- 
sation standards are pegged at peak 
sales for his territory. This part of 
the payment can be considered as 
Range A and from that point on the 
entire outside group can be placed on 
an additional incentive program known 
as Range B, in which cach man can 
be assigned an earning rate per $1,000 
of company sales beyond company 
peak sales from all territories. The 
rate per $1,000 will of course be dif- 
ferent for each man based on his past 
earning rate for his own territory and 
also on his base salary, experience, and 
lengths of service with the company. 

I have known of some instances 
where all forms of compensation, in- 
cluding commission plan, base salary 
and incentive or bonus plan, have been 
discontinued for the duration and all 
sales personnel put on a straight salary 
basis. I do not feel such a program 
should be followed unless it is deemed 
absolutely necessary, because it takes 
away all individual incentive for your 
men to do their best work at a time 


Maintaining a Sales Organization in Wartime 


@ ASSUMING that a 
product is of a technical nature and 
service is paramount in wartime, one 
definite handicap should be removed 
immediately by adopting the title 
Service Engineer or Field Engineer in- 
stead of salesman, William R. Moore, 
general sales manager, Norton Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., suggested in 
addressing the Wartime Marketing 
Conference of the American Manage- 
Chicago | last 


company’s 


ment Association in 
month. 

It would be still better, he advo- 
cated, if the title could be made more 
specific, such as Electrical Engineer, 
Chemical Engineer, or Abrasive Engi- 
neer. Salesmen today are handicapped 
and misunderstood not only by users 
of a company’s products, but by the 
many local Draft Boards and Ration- 
ing Boards throughout the country to 
whom “the word ‘sales’ appears as use- 
less to them as a Democrat in Ver- 
mont.”” He cautioned, however, that 
such changes should apply only to 
those companies whose products are 
highly technical and require engineer- 
ing advice and service. 

Statistics today indicate that ap- 
proximately fifty per cent of the sales- 
men of all industries are still covering 
their territories; ten per cent are in 
the armed forces, with possibility of 
twenty-five per cent being taken be- 
fore the war ends; fifteen per cent 
have been released by their companies; 
and twenty-five per cent converted to 
other work, according to Mr. Moore. 

In addition to being helpful to cus- 
tomers in aiding them with produc- 
tion problems and helping them get 
equipment and supplies as quickly as 
possible, Mr. Moore advanced many 
other activities for the sales force to 
keep them profitably active in an or- 
ganization during wartime if their 
regular duties have been obliterated. 
First of all the qualifications of the 
salesmen for other duties should be 


when their specialized knowledge and 
skill are required. 

This question of compensation as 
outlined pertains largely to companies 
that have been able to hold their sales 
personnel intact and keep them in the 
field on service and engineering work. 
Compensation plans, however, can be 
arranged and continued in cases where 
the personnel has been withdrawn 
from the field and placed on inside 
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analyzed carefully. Seme may be used 
to sell the importance of the company 
to its suppliers. They can help the 
purchasing department chase supplies 
and equipment. If subcontractors are 
needed they can be used to search out 
those who have suitable equipment. 
They can be used in the plant as ex- 
pediters, aiding in production as well 
as in scheduling and planning work. 
Many salesmen would make good su- 
pervisors and and Mr. 
Moore suggested these be given the 
Job Instructor Training sponsored by 
the War Manpower Commission. 
Some companies that have been 
obliged to withdraw their sales forces 
from the field have taken the oppor- 
tunity to give them extensive sales 
training, as there will be no time for 
such in the postwar period. Field engi- 
neers should be brought together pe- 
riodically and apprised of all known 
current changes in production meth- 
ods in different industries, acquainted 
with new products former customers 
may be planning to inaugurate and 
told of new products and plans of 
their own company. All this will serve 
as a stimulant to keep up their morale 
and retain in their minds a feeling of 
unity in the sales organization. 
Postwar prosperity, said Mr. Moore, 
will be directly in proportion to speed 
of reconversion. With this in mind, 
men in sales work should be permitted 


instructors, 


to inform men in other duration jobs 
about current changes so that before 
reconversion arrives all factors in- 
volved will have had an opportunity 
to think out their problems. For that 
reason, some of the best field engineers 
and salesmen should be put on the 
postwar planning committee, as all 
customers will need conversion help 
and advice. A well trained, well bal- 
anced, efficient sales organization will 
be most essential in the future, he said, 
and every effort should be made to 
maintain it today. 


engineering, manufacturing, or expe- 
diting work. If possible, a program of 
that type is recommended in order to 
maintain the morale of the salesman 
and retain him in the organization for 
his invaluable sales service in the 
future. 

To sum up the question of com- 
pensation, I strongly favor some form 
of individual incentive plan tied up 
with volume sales. 
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Doubled Production on Milling Jobs 

Backing up claims with facts and detailed explana- 
tion, this latest bleed page in an “engineered pro- 
duction” series hits at a vital wartime need. It de- 
scribes how the 2-way automatic table cycle of a 
milling machine combines two operations former- 
ly done separately and thus steps up production 
100%. Copy gives clear explanation of cycle con- 
trol, the wide range of speeds and feeds available 
and other advantages. Illustrations include a_ pic- 
ture of operator at machine, close-up photograph 
of a typical part worked on and a table cycle dia- 
gram. Complete booklet offered. 


Electrodes Available Without Priority, If .. . 
Yes . . . without priority if the electrodes are to be 
used for maintenance and repair work. To conserve 
and repair what we now have is a “must” in pro- 
duction and is furnishing an attention-getting 
theme for many a manufacturer today. This black 
and white page is an example, and it goes on to 
offer specific solutions to maintenance and repair 
problems through proper welding. 


Care of Flame-Cutting Equipment 

“It’s only common sense to give mechanical ap- 
paratus the best of care, and today it is essential be- 
cause replacements are scarce” is the thought back 
of this page on oxyacetylene equipment. Drama- 
tized by a “good conscience” phantom of a worker 
pointing out to his physical self the necessity of 
closing the cylinder valve when shutting down for 
long periods. The copy tells why this should be 
done, and in a panel at the side a “waste warden” 
gives additional tips on guarding against careless 
wear and wasteful practices. 








Files of Production 


Here’s an ad that talks directly to Metal-Working 
production executives about the importance of 
keeping their workers posted on proper conserva- 
tion of files. Proper use, proper care and proper 
selection saves time, materials and files. Additional 
literature useful as “Shop-school texts” is offered 
and a “do and don’t” list gives specific tips on the 
use and care of files. 


Metal-Working at —120° F. 


The war is creating great opportunities for new 
types of Metal-Working processes and equipment. 
The insistent demand for “the best to use now” 
is cutting years off the time ordinarily required to 
introduce many new products. Metal chilling is a 
process making great strides, and this bleed page 
is bound to increase its acceptance. The ad is 
packed full of facts on uses in shrinking, testing 
and treating metal at —100° F. to —120° F. A 
typical chilling unit is pictured and described and 
free engineering assistance offered. 


Automatic Heads Do Double Duty 


The tried and true primer style of presentation is 
used by a prominent machine tool manufacturer 
to get over an important point and make it stick. 
Too often, informative copy defeats its own pur- 
pose by trying to cover too much in one ad. The 
layout of this 2-color bleed spread is inviting, with 
large type widely spaced, and pertinent illustra- 
tions scattered through the text at the points where 
they help. The ad shows how circular milling tools 
or chasers can be used in the same head. It shows 
why cutting is 3 times faster, how to avoid down- 
time and scrap loss, how the life of circular hollow 
mills or chasers is increased 20 to 30 times, and 
how circular hollow mills are interchangeable be- 
tween revolving and non-revolving heads. 





























READER INTEREST? 












@ In 1942, Metal-Working executives paid over 
$105,000 for their copies of American Machinist 





@ In 1942, further demand for helpful wartime information caused to 
be sold and distributed .. . 





16,000 reprints of every-issue ‘‘Armament”’ sections . . . 


25,000 reprints of regular ‘‘Working of Materials’ sections . . . 





6,000 textbook compilations of armament data . . . plus requests for 
over 50,000 reprints of other Metal-Working articles. 


WHEN THEY ASK FOR IT... AND PAY FOR IT. . . THEY WANT IT! 
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ABC A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ABP 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





IDENTIFY YOUR ADVERTISING WITH ‘“‘THE ARMAMENT PAPER"™’ 


*. 


Sates Promotion 


ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exh 





+s — Motion Pictures — Slide Films Sales Helps 





Carboloy Visual Training Slidefilm Program 
Is Sold at Cost to 


@ ONE OF THE most comprehen- 


sive slidefilm educational programs 
for war plant workers attempted by 
an industrial advertiser is now being 
promoted by Carboloy Company, Inc., 
Detroit. One way in which it dif- 
fers from usual efforts of this kind, 
aside from its extensive scope, 1s that 
the program is being sold to carbide 
users and not made available on loan 
or rent, except for state college loan 
services. The reason for putting it 
on a sale basis is so the educational 
program will be a permanent matter. 

The Carboloy training films are a 
series of six covering the fundamen- 
tals of carbide tool manufacture, de- 
sign, application, and maintenance. 
The subjects are: What is Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide?; Designing Carbo- 
loy Tools; Brazing Carboloy Cement- 
ed ¢ arbide Tools; ¢ lip Breakers; 
Grinding Carboloy Cemented Carbide 
Tools: and Putting Carboloy Tools to 
Work. 

The set of the six films are supplied 
for $20, or individually at $3.50. 
With the complete set is supplied an 
eight page book, “How to Use Car- 
boloy Visual Training Films in Group 
Meetings,” for instructor’s use, and 
one master set of reference booklets 
which contain a reproduction of all 
the frames making up the respective 
booklets are de- 


slidefilms. These 


signed for reference purposes by 
those who take the course and are 
priced at five cents each; they are 


available only to those who buy the 
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A typical cover and page from one of the booklets reproducing pictures used in slidefilms 
on use and care of Carboloy cemented carbide tools. A similar book is provided for each 
of the six films in the training program, so that workers may have the data for reference use 


film service. The films and books are 


priced at approximate print cost. 
(Carboloy Company has absorbed 
original production costs. ) Those 


who require projectors and screens are 
referred to Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Chicago, producer of the films, 
and local photo supply dealers. 

The service is being promoted to 
carbide users through company sales- 
men and advertising and publicity. 


Group meetings of plant executives 
are held in key centers for explaining 
the training service, showing the full 
equipment which the 
ready to furnish, and screening two or 
Cards are dis- 
tributed among the guests for sign- 


company is 
more typical films. 


ing and any remarks they may care 
to make. The salesmen are provided 
with a manual which gives them step 
by step directions and suggested talks 
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READERSHIP... 


. and nothing else, is what buyers of advertising are after 





today”. . . That’s the way one well-known advertising man- 


ager expressed his requirements to us recently. And . . . 


READERSHIP... 


. is what advertisers in NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST are 
getting today. 
Because of NED’s vital editorial content, its broad coverage 
in all branches of industry, and its thorough penetration of 
Management, Operating, Producing and Purchasing depart- 
ments, advertisers are receiving maximum value for their 


advertising dollar. 


READERSHIP... 


Every one of more than 150,000 readers of NED find items 
of practical help to him—whether his plant is producing flour 
for bread or flying fortresses for war! Among the 40,000 plants 
reached every month by NED are those vitally interested in 
every product manufactured. The more than 50,000 copies of 
NED carrying advertising messages each month literally reach 
a prospect list of buyers that exceeds many manufacturer’s lists 


of potential customers. 


And because of NED’s vital editorial content it is receiving the 


greatest readership in its history. 


New Eourpmenr Dicesr 


Affiliated with the Penton Publishing Co. 
PENT ON BU BRE S © s CLEVELAND. OHIO 
WEW YORK: 110 E. 42nd St.— PHILADELPHIA: 4618 Larchwood Ave.—CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave.—LOS ANGELES: 150 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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roo © Here are Typical Results of Centralized Control 
CONSERVATION! ) Plus General Education, in Well Known Plants! 


9 Standard Tools : 
Adapted for 89% of <comtivestcc: PRODUCTION 
Alt Applications! sox ER BOOSTED 30% 

deteg canine wad < on 1000 Applications! 





ST ME CR, 


Production Doubled —Even Tujoled 


—on Many Jobs! 


Hundreds of Plants Today are Reaping the Benefits 
of an Educational Program = on Cemented Carbides 


This spread from the brochure used to explain and sell the Carboloy slidefilm training program gives four case studies of how such a course will affect desirable 








S ] ' p Fi lected by industry in the Carboloy 
10. eo ee plant and explains that with the com- 


ing of the war the unprecedented de- 





mand for this service made necessary 





to be used in arranging and conduct- stating the underlying motive for the the provision for some means of do- 

ing the meetings. Such meetings are service, thus: ing the job by mass education. The 
) : » . > 5 : ; > >) y re . 7¢ 3 q > VP > > 

not conducted in plants tor employe Caboloy has long recognized that, be- result was the development of the 

groups except for a specific service fore a user of cemented carbides can ob- slidefilm training course, which is 

job in that plant. After a company tain maximum benefits from carbide tool thoroughly detailed in the pages that 

| | 1 th aS h am use, it is necessary for plant management foll ‘ 

nas purchased the vem * . — to take these two basic and important onow. 

sentative conducts one initial training steps This large book was sent only to 

session in the plant if it 1s deemed nec- l Establish centralized authoritative executive names on the company mail- 


control over the use of carbides in order 


ing list and to state and federa - 
to thoroughly codrdinate their design, ap 5 d federal edu 


essary to get the program started cor- 


rectly. plication, and maintenance cational heads, and all War and Naval 
The service also is being promoted “eee : 

Candas: : 5 pee o 2. Conduct an educational program to ordnance offices. A small catalog 

through publicity and advertising in provide all plant personnel using carbides of the films and the service is en- 
the company’s regular list of suitable with a basic understanding of their char closed in all replies to inquiries. 


. acteristics as pertaining to their jobs. 
industrial publications and with direct — , pe & os F 


The individual booklets reproduc- 





nail. The major direct mail piece i The following spread of pages illus- , “ ; 
saad the major direc a" ; nite Pas ing the film pictures are 5'2x8'% 
a twelve-page brochure measuring trates four case studies of how pro- a - 
, inches in size. The number of frames 

14x10'4 inches, printed in blue and duction was increased where this pol- ; 4 A 

a e np! run’from sixty to 146 per film. Each 
brown, titled “A Program of Visual icy has been followed. The next ; 
rn oe book also contains a glossary of terms 
Training by Carboloy. The book spread shows how this educational 
opens by announcing the films and work had been done for key men se- 


stmeson (asting Weight CALCULATOR® 
‘ae tines oo bla. a a 
o ° ; 





ams Aa es 


This clever paper weight or desk ornament 





ee made of red plastic finished Marlite 

———— . mounted in grooved wood Marshtag mould- 

ing, products of Marsh Wall Products, Inc., 

Three more applications of the slide rule principle to charts designed to facilitate selection Dover, O., was sent to the company's deal- 
of equipment to meet specifications. At the top are those of General Electric Com- ers with a suitable Christmas greeting. The 
pany and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company for determining the correct motor to handle spe- piece was designed by advertising manager 
cific jobs. The National Engineering chart at the bottom will calculate the weight of castings Mark Seibert for local community chest drive 
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3 Times the Known Coverage 


of Food Processing Plants 


With circulation in 25,000 food processing plants, FOOD EQUIPMENT PRE- 
VIEW gives by far the greatest coverage of key operating men ever known in 


this huge food field . . . 


... that's three times the largest known coverage of such men by any other 
food publication. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Also publishers of 
CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT PREVIEW 


737 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


How hig iA 
Food Field? 


Over 30,000 food plants 
larger than “home type” 
shops . . . 3 to 5 important 
production men per plant 
... over 100,000 such men 
to be sold | | 














Cranes 


n——<,~ 


——— 





Credit for renewal of the Army-Navy wy 


is partly given to this huge ' 


— BEAT THE <fienl, SABO 


-TuRN ON THE HEAT 





Ti 


VERY wn 


award to Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, 
‘Beat the Schedule” 
which occupies @ prominent spot inside the main entrance of the plant. 
petition is inspired by showing production achievements against quotas by products. 


production scoreboard, and related posters, 
Inter-division com- 


Other 


posters used throughout the plant urge proper care of tools, conservation and salvage of 





materials, safety, bond purchases, and health measures, and are changed monthly 
used in the respective film and some is not a war baby as the actual com- 
have an appendix of related technical pilation of the catalog was started 
material and charts. back in 1938. The decision to com- 
The entire program was developed plete it for publication at this time 
under the direction of E. C. Howell. was due to the tremendous demand for 
advertising manager. information tue company has been 
receiving. Because of the great 


Full Line Catalog Issued 
By Dodge Manufacturing 
@ A NEW 


power 


full line catalog on its 


transmission equipment has 
been issued by Dodge Mfg. Company, 
Mishawaka, 


volumes to be published during the 


Ind., one of the few big 


war. The book is 8'4x11 inches in 
and has 392 


and black 


stock 


size pages. It is printed 


in red throughout on high 
illustrated 


The 


Cc lot h, 


finish and liberally 
cuts. 
bound in black 
and the 


black and gray. 


with halftones and line 
volume 1s 
printed in orange company 
trade mark in red, 


we We 


ing sales promotion, 


French, director of engineer- 


says the volume 





Leo Rodgers of the art department of The 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, designed 
this wind-shield sticker for the company's 
transportation advisory committee for use in 
its car sharing program. Color reddish brown 
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amount of technical and informative 
material in the catalog it was felt it 
could be called a wartime manual of 


power transmission and its issuance 


justified on that basis. 

Fach main division of the catalog 
page 
organized that it could be issued sep- 


has a special “cover” and is so 


ately if needed. The title pages carry 


dramatic photographic reproductions 


featuring equipment treated in_ the 


pages that follow. One tabulation of 
DV drives occupies a great number of 
pages and various colors are utilized to 
correction factors. 


designate certain 





CLOCK NO, 1101 DATE _10-28-42 
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PAY TO ___sam vox __ 
OD ve yhor $2. Qaxen 






BANK OF THE AXIS 


ROME....BERLIN.... TOKYO 


i \ \S\ FOR ‘tro DAYS sxe HOURS Lost From WAR PRODUCTION 


cane Npikthin Lace le es 


- 5 Oe F's Ya a 





Notes 

# American Foundry Equipmen: 
Company, Mishawaka, Ind., has issued 
a seventy-two page pocket size book 
consisting of reproductions of testi 
monial letters from users of its equip- 
ment. At the bottom of each page 
the highlights of the letter above are 
listed in simple sentences. The intro- 
duction tells the reader that before he 
buys a Wheelabrator, he should know 
about the experiences of those who are 
using them. The book is indexed by 
type of equipment mentioned in the 
letters and its location by cities and 
states. 


+E. F. Houghton & Co., 
phia, has issued a book, 
Specification Products,” 
lists Houghton products according to 
Army, Navy, and government speci- 
fications, and their description. 


+ The first issue of “The Ritter Flood- 
light,” new internal house organ of 
the Ritter Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
has made its appearance. Edward 
Hurlburt 


Philadel- 
“Government 
in which it 


is editor. 





Wendt-Sonis Company, Hannibal, Mo., is 
now packing its cemented carbide tipped 
reamers in a carton designed especially to 
prevent damage and breakage. The boxes 


are clearly labelled so they may be used 
Color is brown and yellow 


to stone tools. 






No. 1943 







t crs 


wm 










Core Fe hey ee 


This check form was designed by R. S. Robinson, public relations director, Columbian Steel 
Tank Company, Kansas City, to be included in workers’ pay envelopes and made out in the 
amount of wages lost due to absenteeism. A twenty-seven per cent reduction in absenteeism 
was experienced immediately after first checks were issued. Printed in yellow, red, and black 
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Opening pages define lighting con- 
trol, present control standards and 
describe control systems. This section 
of catalog culminates in master con- 
trol chart, a selector guide to speci- 
fic equipment for specific conditions, 
to which following “information 


units” are keyed. 


Four information units, the jirst of 
which is shown at right, present four 
basic aspects of light distribution — 
concentrated, intensive, extensive 
and widespread. Each is made 
quickly comprehensible by means of 
diagram, text and illustration of 


actual installation. 


Specific lighting units, through which 
Holophane engineering service is 
rendered, are illustrated and de- 
scribed in the final pages. Equipment 
designations are keyed to the control 
chart, above. Front and back covers 
of catalog (not reproduced here) 
are used to identify company with 


nature of service offered. 





light distribution basic methods Holophane master control chart 


oe = _ 
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Holophane controlled lighting 




























































































Holophane controlled lighting 











By ARTHUR A. HOOD 


Director of Dealer Relations 


Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, New York 


Helping Dealers Through the War and 


How Johns-Manville is maintaining its dealer educa- 


tional program and creating a new distribution setup 


@ IF THE CORRECT DEFINITION 
of a dealer is: ““The owner or manager 
of an effective merchandising and serv- 
ice structure at the point of sale to the 
consumer,” he is probably the most 
important factor in the chain of dis- 
tribution between a factory’s doors 
and the ultimate consumption of its 
products. 

We in the building industry be- 
lieve this to be true, but paradoxical- 
ly, until a few years ago, the building 
industry had no dealers under this 
definition. The factor at the point 
of sale to the consumer in the home 
building industry was generally the 
carpenter-contractor who customarily 
had no facilities or background for 
warehousing, display, advertising, pro- 
motion, or creative sales work. Con- 
struction was bought by, rather than 
sold to, the consumer as any one of 
you who built a home in those days 
will remember. The carpenter-con- 
tractor was further handicapped by 
the lack of mechanical facilities, other 
than hand tools, by inefhicient subcon- 
tractors, by uncodrdinated fabricat- 
ing and assembly procedures, inaccu- 
rate estimating and specification writ- 
ing, half-capacity operation, labor un- 
ion restrictions, archaic codes and day 
labor competition which put a premi- 
um on inefhicient workmanship, and 
unscrupulous practices. 

And yet until the end of the twen- 
ties because of the continuous growth 


and expansion of our country the 


From an address before the Wartime 
Marketing Conference American Man 
izement Association, Chicago, Jan. 14-15 


building industry had not felt the 
need of an adequate retailer. 

The great depression crystallized the 
demand for a consumer selling and 
servicing dealer in the industry and 
simultaneously the subject of dealer 
relations became increasingly impor- 
tant to building industry manufac- 
turers. 

Johns-Manville was one of the first 
manufacturers to recognize this con- 
dition and need. Since 1932 this com- 
pany has been engaged in a dealer de- 
velopment program which has con- 
tinued in peace and war and will 
continue in the coming peace until the 
building industry has a sufficient num- 
ber of effective retailers to adequately 
serve American consumers who may 
be in need of construction industry 


services. 


The Idealistic Home Dealer 


Perhaps we should portray a picture 
of this idealistic dealer we are attempt- 
ing to develop—a picture that may 
become reality in the early fifties. 
Our ideal dealer of tomorrow will 
embrace 

A department store of building and 
housing services. 

A centralized inventory of all prod- 
ucts serving the housing market. 

A scientifically determined turn- 
over in each classification of items. 

A staff architect with assistants in 
an architectural department. (Poten- 
thousands of 
qualified architects in this field.) 

A construction superintendent with 


tial employment for 


assistants operating a contract depart- 


ment. (Potential employment for 


thousands of contractors here.) 

A real estate department servicing 
lots, rentals, and “trade-ins.” 

An insurance department with all 
types of housing and construction in- 
surance. 

A branch of a real estate loaning 
agency or building and loan deposi- 
tory. 

A counter merchandise division 
with hundreds of housing appliance 
items and “impulse” items offered to 
the shopper. 

An inventory of new homes for 
sale in various price brackets in de- 
mand locally. 

A “line” of prefabricated and par- 
tially fabricated buildings. 

A “labor” sales department to meet 
the demand when the primary call is 
for mechanics. 

An organized and loyal industry 
service group not on the payroll but 
feeding on the labor sales made by the 
company. 

An industrial materials department. 

A materials department servicing 
the heavy construction trade. 

Ample sales personnel to cover all 
markets and their potentialities. 

Advertising and promotional per- 
sonnel adequate to back up the sales 
organization. 

A custom-built new home sales di- 
vision. 

A structural improvement sales di- 
vision. 

(In the future we will be no more 
able to divorce structural service from 
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new home sales than automobile serv- 
ice from new automobile sales. ) 

A farm sales division. 

A fuel sales and fuel equipment de- 
partment. 

Specialty departments, such as in- 
heating, paint, 
flooring, 


plumbing, 
millwork, 


sulation, 
electrical work, 
sheet metal, hardware, etc. 

The primary management emphasis 
and predominant executive pressure 
will be on maximum sales volume. 
When this volume is achieved, the or- 
ganization will have exceptional buy- 
ing power, widespread control of build- 
ing trades employment, very low over- 
head costs per dollar of sales, full coép- 
eration from the best manufacturers, 
important reciprocity leverages and a 
definite position of economic advan- 
tage over any less efficient competi- 
tor. 

Departments will be on a self-sus- 
taining basis; all sales will be on an in- 
centive compensation plan and depart- 
ment heads will be held accountable 
for definite quota of sales and gross 
profits. 

Each department will be backed 
with a scientifically determined adver- 
tising appropriation and promotional 
plan. 

Specialty salesmen will be specifi- 
cally trained and operated for a single 
departmental field but may be 
switched seasonably to supply seasonal 
demand and to maintain year-round 
employment of all personnel. 

Building 


ployed on an annual wage basis and 


mechanics will be em- 


when not doing construction work 
on outside jobs sold by the company 
will be assigned to shop work in the 
fabrication and assembly department. 

The goal of the organization will 
be to become so efficient that consum- 
er prices of building packages and ma- 
terials will be periodically reduced. 

Consumer traffic to this establish- 
ment will be second only to the local 
department store or super food mar- 
ket because of the varied housing and 
impulse merchandise effectively dis- 
played and promoted. 

Summarizing: this effective dealer 
of tomorrow will integrate into con- 
sumer service “packages” the elements 
labor, 


finance, equipment and utilities and 


of land, materials, design, 


then adequately promote and service 
their local sale. 
Ten Years’ Progress 


Ten years of intensive dealer rela- 
tions activities have brought us a long 





Typi<el Case of Boker Moteria! 
Hendling Engineering Service 












shee, it will be e<il worth your while wo web 


advice of the Raker repreeemtatice araten yon 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Raker Kamtang ( cmpawy 


287 Wess 250m be + Gevetend, Orie 








Baker INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


A wartime use for industrial advertising is 
to prepare the way for salsemen as this 
page of Baker Industrial Truck Division does 


way on the road to this goal. For- 
tunately the war has accelerated rath- 
er than slowed up this process of evo- 
lution in building industry retailing. 

Ten years ago it was our company’s 
good fortune to have several thousand 
able and well financed distributors to 
the carpenter-contractors of J-M 
products upon which to build. This 
advanced type of dealer has usually 
been developed from this one source 
although a number of exceptionally 
able realtors and contractors have be- 
come modern building industry pack- 
age merchants. 

I will touch only upon the high- 
lights of eight years of peacetime ef- 
fort in dealer development because 
you are here more concerned with the 
impact of wartime conditions on such 
a structure. 

The problem was largely educa- 
tional! Some 21 textbooks contain- 
ing a million and a half words on 
building industry retailing were de- 
veloped by J-M dealer relations de- 
partment. These covered such fields 
as estimating, construction practices, 
mortgage financing, market analysis, 
salesmanship, sales management, gen- 
eral management techniques, specifi- 
cation writing, home building, farm 
construction, structural improve- 
ments, repairs and maintenance, in- 
stallment selling, costing, and many 
others. 

Thirty-five national management 
schools were held in which 3,000 exec- 
utives of 2,600 distributing companies 


were trained. Hundreds of schools 
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for consumer salesmen were conducted 
and more than 10,000 men and wom- 
en were trained in the creative selling 
of building packages to the consumer. 

The program included a system vt 
packaging, financing and trademark- 
ing of homes, farm buildings and 
other types of construction jobs salable 
to the consumer. The whole project 
was backed with a national advertis- 
ing campaign to the consumer. 

The scope of this program is indi- 
cated by the fact that a teaching staff 
of seventeen and more than a freight 
car of equipment were used in the 
dealer management schools. 

The result as we entered the forties 
was a group of some 700 dealers who 
had begun to approximate the ideal- 
istic future of building industry re- 
tailing just painted. Naturally these 
are our best dealers today. 


Influence of the War 


Then came the war! 

The principal impact of war on 
this program was the radical curtail- 
ment of our material supply to our 
dealers. At times during the past two 
years as much as eighty per cent of 
our building material production has 
been diverted to war purposes which 
of necessity by-passed the dealer chan- 
nel of distribution. 

Next we had the familiar problem 
of lost manpower at headquarters in 
district offices, and most seriously in 
our sales organization. 

We were hit hard not only by the 
loss of our own manpower but by the 
loss of dealer personnel and the mi- 
gration of construction labor as well. 

However, even in wartime several 
factors continued to favor the prog- 
ress of our long swing dealer develop- 
ment policy. 

Building industry dealers are, as a 
practical matter, essential to the war 
program. The dealer role is a vital 
one. Not only in supplying war con- 
struction locally, but in the fields of 
farm construction and structural re- 
pairs and maintenance. 

Adequate buildings are a part of 
full agricultural production and sound 
structures will keep workers in good 
health and machinery and goods in 
proper condition. 

The inadequate supply of local con- 
struction labor coupled with a short- 
age of all kinds of building materials 
has forced the dealers in order to sur- 
vive into the operating pattern we 
have been fostering. 

By integrating labor with materials 
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in a construction package and then 
selling, billing and servicing the pack- 
aged unit, the dealers’ sales are 
doubled and his profits increase pro- 
portionately. (Labor is usually fifty 
per cent of the dollar value of a small 
construction package and it costs no 
more to sell labor with materials to 
the consumer than either by itself.) 

Another point here—the traditional 
practice of the farmer in American 
life of building his own buildings is 
apparently gone for good. He de- 
construction serv- 


He has 


found he can spend his time more 


mands “package”’ 
ice like the city man today. 


profitably in food production than in 


amateur construction. 


Wartime Dealer Relations 


All of this pointed to a philosophy 
of wartime dealer relations that was 
quite simple—it could be built around 
two principles: 

1. To assure the survival of a max- 
imum number of our dealers. 

2. To continue to make effective 


construction package merchants of 
our dealers. 

Right after Pearl Harbor our war- 
time dealer relations program and 
policies took form. 

We gave first place, of course, to 
the war effort—and winning the war 
has never ceased to be our first con- 
sideration. 

Second, we placed dealer survival, 
not entirely from selfish motives but 
because the postwar world will require 
above all an efficiently functioning 
building industry to provide full em- 
ployment, and a functioning building 
industry requires adequate retailing. 

We determined that the condition 
of survival was operating at a profit 
and that out of the crucible of the 
war we would if possible develop a 
stronger if leaner dealer! 


All dealer 


tactics have conformed to these two 


relations Strategy and 


principles for the duration. 

There is not time to detail all of the 
various steps we have taken to estab- 
lish this time principles but I will try 
to cover some of the most important 
things we have done in terms of con- 
structive results. 

We had both similar and contrast- 
ing techniques compared to the indus- 
tries in our wartime dealer relations 
programs. 

For example, the automotive indus- 
try, unable to sell new vehicles, con- 
centrated on the sale of service. Like- 


wise the building industry, deprived 
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ROCKBESTOS A.V.C. 


The Wire with Permanent insviation 


Rockbestos Products Corporation, New 
Haven, Conn., tells a powerful and convinc- 
ing story for its power cable by inviting the 
reader to cut open a piece and inspect its 
construction, which is done in the pictures 


of new construction sales, urged a re- 
pair and maintenance program on its 
dealers. 

Many of our dealers who, in spite 
of ten years of educational effort de- 
signed to change this practice, still 
permitted the carpenter-contractor to 
stand between them and the consum- 
er, in order to survive in wartime 
were forced into the sale of complete 
service packages to the consumer. 

I guess this proves that necessity is 
the best of teachers. 

Other industries, like the tire indus- 
try, were forced to secure wholly new 
and unfamiliar items of merchandise 
for their dealers—even including items 
that rightfully belong on a building 
industry dealer’s shelves, 

One tire company’s retail catalogue 
today contains over 600 items not 
previously merchandised by tire deal- 
ers, eighty of which are in the field 
of home building and servicing. 

Our task in contrast was easier. 
We did not have to go outside of the 
building industry for new lines of 
merchandise because no building in- 
dustry dealer was carrying the full 
line of building industry products and 
services—we still had the hardware 
store, the plumbing establishment, the 
electrical store, and the heating shop 
as well as the building material dealer. 

Our efforts have been directed at 
expanding our dealer’s merchandising 
into fields that industry-wise are 
rightfully his. 

This policy again tends to speed 


up our long-swing objective of devel 
oping completely effective building in 
dustry dealers. 

Our next most important policy) 
was the familiar technique of uncov 
ering success patterns and multiplying 
them throughout our dealer structure. 

To be successful, retailing in war- 
time requires exceptional flexibility, 
opportunism , ingenuity 
and resourcefulness. Our field staff 
was instructed to report every in- 
stance of the application of these 
qualities by dealers in a manner that 
could be passed on and used by other 


dealers. 


imagination, 


Several score of such practical prof- 
it making innovations were uncovered 
and passed on to all Johns-Manville 


dealers. 


Mass Educational Program 

We recognized the need for a mass 
educational vehicle for rapid dissemi- 
nation of the details of wartime man- 
agement of retailing and a year ago we 
hit upon regional one day clinics of 
dealer management. 

A large number of the clinics were 
held, concentrated in districts, outside 
of war industrial areas, where the 
dealers were in greatest need of help. 

In 1942 we called these dealer ses- 
sions Net Profit Clinics. Our key- 
note was: “It is a patriotic duty for a 
retailer to operate at a profit on the 
home front while delivering his full 
part to the war effort.” 

These meetings were not pep ses- 
sions but were designed to be highly 


inspirational in a practical sense. The 


inspiration was made practical by ac- 
companying every “what” with a 
“how.” 

A special management training in- 
strument called “A Net Profit Guide 
and Operating Manual for Retail Ex- 
ecutives” was prepared as a textbook 
for these meetings and every retail 


Johns-Manville _ field 


given a 


executive and 
representative present was 
copy. 

This book contains the 583 most 
successful and profitable operating 
policies for a building industry deal- 
er, departmentalized in the ten major 
operating divisions of a retail busi- 
ness. Each policy is suported with a 
detailed management technique for 
putting the policy into effective oper- 
ation. 

Naturally in a single day we could 
not cover several hundred policies so 
we selected the 100 key policies most 
vital to war time service and profits 
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164 LEATHER and Its 
Manufactures 

| R/T, STONE, CLAY and 
; GLASS Products 


5 L238 IRON and STEEL and 
tj Their Products 


| 672 Nonferrous METALS 
; and Their Products 


4 17 ) MACHINERY (No 
; Transportation) 


* By Y Men We Mean the Vital-To- 
TRANSPORTATION . 
| Sd#les Efgineers and Contractors 
990 


EQUIPMENT 
(Air, Land, Water) 


Only to g@w-comers in the industrial heating, piping and air condition- 
ing fiel@is it necessary to stress the importance of selling engineers 
and c@fitractors. Old-timers know this fact from long experience! 


the largest plants, a company employed engineer usually handles 

thé#fe essential services. In thousands of other plants, competent out- 

e contracting organizations purchase, then install all required heat- 

| RAILROAD g. air conditioning and piping equipment. Seldom is their judgment 
Repair Shops overruled. 

HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING offers blanket coverage 

of both KEY engineers and KEY contractors. It is the ONE business 


paper whose 100% purpose is to help this vital-to-sales group with their 
design, installation and operating problems. 


“ Each month HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING carries the 
y 4 MISCELLANEOUS Journal Section of the American Society of Heating & Ventilating 
e Industries Engineers. The paper is ABC and ABP. 








and we covered them one at a time 
during the day. 

Our method was to ask the dealers 
present by a showing of the hands to 
indicate how many were currently ap- 
plying the specific policy under dis- 
cussion. 

Where a majority present were ap- 
plying a policy we considered that 
sufficient evidence to all present that 
the policy was correct and unless ques- 
tioned went on to the next key policy. 

Where the votes were evenly divid 
ed or a minority were currently ap- 
plying a recommended policy, we 
stopped for discussion and asked deal 
ers present to tell in their own words 
the “how” and the results of applying 
that policy. 

We spent the longest period of dis 
cussion in fortifying the most preva- 
lent weak spots in dealer practice. 

At each of these clinics, dealers told 
us at the close of the day that this 
was the most helpful day they had 
spent with us in ten years of dealer 
relations efforts. Another important 
item in keeping our dealers alive in 
wartime was our dealer house organ, 
called “The Guild Spokesman” and 
published every sixty days. Several 
incentive programs that we had start- 
ed in peacetimes were intensified. Even 
more executive thought and effort has 
gone into this instrument in wartime 


than before. 


Peacetime vs. Wartime Selling 


Throughout the war period we have 
emphasized to the dealers the need for 
consumer education as to what the 
dealer has available for sale in terms 
of both merchandise and building in- 
dustry services. 

We have repeatedly pointed out 
that in peacetime we must provide 
what the consumer wants to buy while 
in wartime the exact opposite is true 
—the consumer can only buy what 
the dealer has to sell and the dealer 
must continuously acquaint the pub- 


lic with what he has to offer. 


Simultaneously we cautioned the 
dealer to apply the most conservative 
fiscal policies in eV erything except ad- 
vertising and direct sales costs. 

Our internal policies also have had a 
major bearing on maintaining good 
dealer relations in wartime. 

We standardized and simplified our 
product lines eliminating all frills and 
reducing colors, styles and grades by 
as much as fifty per cent from our 
varied pre-war lines. 


This lessened the dealers’ inventory 
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The A-B-C's of the Future! 


\ 





DUREZ.....plosties that $f the job 


To help those who are giving attention to 
development of products for postwar mar- 
kets, Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., is continuing its series of 
advertisements featuring advanced designs of 
products by prominent industrial designers 


problems and materially increased the 
supply that otherwise would have been 
available. 

For years we have held that intel- 
ligent dealer relations policies can only 
be based on a detailed knowledge of 
what the dealer is currently thinking 
—and more particularly What the 
dealer is really thinking of us! 

This information can only be had 
by frequent executive contacts with 
individual retailers and their markets 
in typical situations throughout the 
country. 

This requires a great deal of travel 
by headquarters and district person- 
nel but no expenditure of money and 
effort in dealer relations has been more 
productive than this. 

Out of a year of such experience 
our dealer relations department recent- 
ly issued a bulletin to our entire sales 
organization entitled “101 Ways to 
Help Your Dealers Survive in War- 
time.” 

Thus in 1943 we will get wide- 
spread application of successful case 
histories uncovered in 1942. 

These “101 Survival” techniques 
will be the backbone of our dealer 
relations efforts in the coming year 
but we have a couple of innovations 
of the local “clinic” idea up our 
sleeves about which we are quite en- 


thusiastic. 


Results of the Program 


As to results of this program, we 





cannot measure these accurately 4 
yet, but it is our belief that becaus: 
of our intensive efforts at dealer co 
operation in wartime, our dealer mor 
tality will be held to as little as fiftee: 
to twenty-five per cent in the war 
period whereas otherwise it would 
probably have reached thirty-threc 
and one-third to forty per cent. 

When it is considered that there is 
a fifteen per cent fringe dealers who 
usually expire at any slight economic 
shock, the net saving of 800 to 1,000 
dealers is to us important. 

This program too has a bearing on 
postwar planning. 

At the start of the dealer relations 
program, realizing that sooner or la- 
ter we would come to it we set up the 
principle that “The Public Interest Is 
Paramount.” 

We saw that important executive 
decisions would in the future have to 
stand the white light of publicity in 
the eyes of the interested public and 
were governed accordingly. 

A second principle governing our 
work has been the continuous plan- 
ning to provide to the public more 
and better building service for less 
money at higher real wages. 

These principles have grown strong- 
er over the years and are the founda- 
tion of our postwar planning in dealer 
relations. 

In closing you may be interested in 
two conclusions we have reached after 
ten years of dealer relations work. 

First, is that in the search for new 
ideas and innovations we must never 
neglect the fundamentals. 

The fundamentals of marketing 
and management remain always the 
same and no creative program will be 
successful unless it is predicated on the 
primary application of these familiar 
basic principles. 

Second, the essence of good dealer 
relations is mutual loyalty between 
the manufacturer and his dealers and 
the final measure of success of any 
dealer relations program is therefore 
the degree of that loyalty. 


Wright with "Factory" 


Ray Wright, until recently with Archi 
tectural Forum, has been appointed dis 
trict manager of Factory Management and 
Maintenance in the Detroit area. He suc- 
ceeds R. P. Rose who is entering the 


Gallagher Directs Breskin Ads 


Breskin Publishing Corporation, New 
York, has appointed Walter J. Gallagher, 
Advertising, New York, to direct advertis 
ing of Modern Plastics and Modern Pack- 


dging 
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By GEORGE H. SAGE 
Scott, MacLeish & Falk, Chicago 


Delivered-Price Systems Under the 
Anti-Trust Laws 


The fifth of a series of articles discussing the 
economic and legal phases of various pricing systems 


V. ANCILLIARY ACTIVITIES (Cont'd) 


6. Resale Price Control 
And Maintenance 

A delivered-price structure estab- 
lished or maintained by the manufac- 
turer group in an industry may be 
subject to possible disturbance, if not 
eventual disruption, from sources 
outside the group itself. One possi- 
ble attack may be direct; another, in- 
direct. 

A direct attack may arise from re- 
sale prices or policies of certain classes 
of purchasers who compete with the 
manufacturers themselves in sales to 
their regular trade: Manufacturers of 
similar products (‘‘manufacturer-dis- 
tributors”) and pure distributors 
(‘“‘jobber—competitors” ) . 

An indirect attack may arise from 
price competition among the dealers 
in the channels of distribution, whole- 


sale or retail. 


(1) Manufacturer-Distributors 
And Jobber-Competitors 

Although selling directly to deal- 
ers, the manufacturers in an industry 
operating under a delivered-price sys- 
tem may also sell to certain classes 
of purchasers that compete with the 
manufacturers themselves in making 
sales to the same classes of trade. One 
such class of purchasers may be other 
manufacturers of similar products, 
that is, industrial purchasers engaged 
in buying finished products for pur- 
poses of resale, secking to round out 
their lines of products for sale. 

Apart from the selling economies 
in handling a “full line” of products, 
the very general practice in the indus- 


Copyright, 1943, by George H. Sage 
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try of making sales on a delivered- 
price basis may economically compel 
these manufacturer-distributors to 
make these purchases for the purpose 
of effecting transportation economies. 
In order to make delivery by rail of 
its own products to customers at the 
economical carload rail rate, such a 
purchaser must in some manner make 
a carload shipment of goods. Straight 
carload shipments of its own prod- 
ucts may be too great in quantity or 
in value for most customers; pool 
carload shipments to several partici- 
pating customers, with correspond- 
ingly smaller quantities for each cus- 
tomer, may involve additional selling 
and handling expense as well as some 
inconvenience; and the less-than-car- 
load shipments may be, of course, en- 
tirely prohibitive in transportation 
charges. 

Mixed car shipments, on the other 
hand, consisting of both its own prod- 
ucts and the related products pur- 
chased from other manufacturers, 
may permit shipments to a single cus- 
tomer of its own products in relatively 
small quantities at the economical 
carload freight rates, without the dis- 
advantages inherent in the other types 
of carload shipments. In making re- 
sales of these products, however, the 
industrial purchasers may naturally 
enter into competition with their own 
manufacturer-suppliers. 

Another class of purchasers sim- 
ilarly competing in resales with their 
manufacturer-suppliers may be simple 
jobbers, engaged principally in pur- 
chasing goods from manufacturers 
for purposes of resale to the dealer 
trade. This class of purchasers may 





not constitute the regular channel of 
distribution for the manufacturers, 
thus performing essential distribution 
functions, but may serve as merely, 
if at all, supplementary channels. 

In making resales to the same class 
of trade as their manufacturer-sup- 
pliers, however, the manufacturer- 
distributors or the jobber-competitors 
may threaten to disturb or disrupt, by 
not observing strictly one or more 
of the recognized arbitrary factors in 
determining delivered prices, the de- 
livered-price structure of the manu- 
facturer group. 

The pricing points used by these 
classes of purchasers in their resales 
may not be the recognizing basing- 
points or the “governing” basing- 
points but instead may be their own 
plant or warehouse locations, where 
they take delivery there by switching 
or rail transportation from the sup- 
pliers’ plants, or may be the suppliers’ 
plants, where the suppliers make di- 
rect shipments for the purchasers to 
the latter’s customers, even though 
the purchasers’ own plants or ware- 
houses or the suppliers’ plants may 
not be basing points, or at least the 
“governing” basing points on par- 
ticular shipments. 

The transportation costs used in 
computing delivered prices may not 
be the all-rail rates, regardless of 
actual method of shipment, but in- 
stead may be the actual costs, even 
though incurred on transportation 
facilities by water or truck. Even 
where actual shipments are made by 
rail, the freight rates, although the 
actual rates, may be lower than the 
corresponding rail rates employed by 
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lems of engineering and design .. . that 
will help speed production, conserve 
strategic materials and step up the over- 
all performance of essential wartime 


products. 


Yet ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
does not consider its job completed with 
the publication of such basically inform- 


ative feature articles. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING goes 
the one step further. It wants to be sure 
that such carefully planned and appro- 
priately timed editorial aids to wartime 
product making are seen and read. So, 
it reminds busy readers to give the green 
light to ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
when it reaches them. 


Through the medium of forceful little 
feature digests, the readers are invited 


to spend enough of their precious time 





[Oo THE READING OF 
PRODUCT MAKERS 


learning better, easier and more prac- 
tical ways of building today’s products 
and working with today’s materials, 
metals, parts and equipment. Feature 
digest and issue are timed so that the 


card arrives just ahead of the issue. 


Some call it ” merchandising.” We 
choose to look upon it as giving direction 
to preferred reading in wartime...helpfu! 


alike to editorial and advertising pages. 


1250 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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the manufacturer group in computing 
the same delivered prices. 

The weights used in computing the 
transportation costs on the goods may 
not be the uniform weights arbitrar- 
ily determined by the manufacturer 
group but may be the actual—and 
generally lower—weights of the prod- 
ucts themselves in the particular ship- 
ments. 

For products deviating in specifica- 
tions from the standard specifications, 
lastly, the amounts of the “extras” 
and “deductions” used may be less 
than the schedules arbitrarily deter- 
mined by the manufacturer group. 
Although the volume of resales of the 
products in question by these classes 
of purchasers may be relatively small, 
it may still be sufficiently substantial 
so as to cause possible disturbance or 
disruption to the delivered-price struc- 
ture established or maintained by the 
manufacturer group. Sales by the 
manufacturers to these classes of pur- 
chasers may therefore naturally sug- 
gest to the manufacturer group con- 
trol over the methods used by these 
purchasers in determining delivered 
prices, 

In protecting the delivered-price 
structure from the disturbing or dis- 
rupting effects of the pricing methods 
observed by the classes of purchasers 
the manufacturer group may seek to 
secure control over their methods of 


With 


this control as its motivating purpose 


determining delivered-prices. 
the manufacturer group, acting di- 
rectly itself or indirectly through the 
individual manufacturers in the 
group, may induce or coerce these 
purchasers to agree to employ the 
same methods and arbitrary factors 
in determining delivered-prices in re- 
sales as those formulated or prescribed 
by the group for the manufacturer 
members. Such promises of codpera- 
ation may not be exacted by the 
group without the express or implied 
threat of cutting off essential sup- 
plies for failure to enter into such 
agreements. 

Pursuant to this plan for control, 
the manufacturer group may engage 
in various types of activities. As 
an obvious economic limitation on the 
practical ability of these classes of 
purchasers to resale at deli ered-prices 
lower than those observed by the in- 
dividual manufacturers themselves 
under the delivered-price system: 

(1) First, the manufacturer group 
may fix a rate of trade discount from 
the ordinary customer prices at an 
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FREE sreeene 


A NEW ELECTRO-POLARIZED WATERPROOF INK 
The bieckest ever made! 





- TRY A BOTTLE AT OUR EXPENSE 
We memewred) beterve thet the mee ( artes 
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Confident that once a user always a user, 
The Carter Ink Company, Boston, is offering 
a free bottle of its new drawing ink to archi- 
tects and draftsmen through this page space 


amount far too inadequate to encour- 
age or tempt independence in resale 
prices. Since the purchasers may 
nevertheless be warranted in making 
shipments from one pricing into an- 
other pricing territory, the manufac- 
turer-suppliers in the group may un- 
dertake to make any necessary freight 
“absorptions” or “equalizations” for 
their respective purchasers as partial 
compensation for the inadequacy of 
the discount in permitting such ship- 
ments. 

(2) For the more positive observ- 
ance of the prescribed pricing meth- 
ods and factors, secondly, the manu- 
facturer group may convey to the 
purchasers all the necessary informa- 
tion for the determination of the same 
uniform delivered prices. This in- 
formation will generally cover the 
basing-points or regional zone areas, 
the prices at these basing-points or 
in these regional zone areas, the ap- 


plicable 


freight-rate book, the uniform weight 


freight rates or common 
tables, and the uniform extras and 
deductions schedules; in short all the 
information requisite in enabling the 
purchasers to observe the same meth- 
ods and factors as do the manufac- 
turers themselves in determining the 
same uniform delivered prices. 

(3) In conveying this essential in- 
formation, thirdly, one logical device 
employed by the group may be the 
simple—and__ generally —innocent— 
method of invoicing the purchasers 
by the respective manufacturer-sup- 


pliers. In the case the purchaser is 


located at a basing-point, then wher 
the manufacturer-supplier is similarly) 
located at the same basing-point, th: 
manufacturer may readily invoice thc 
purchaser at the basing-point price 
less the trade discount. Or even 
where the manufacturer-supplier is 
not located at the same basing point, 
the manufacturer may invoice the 
purchaser at the same basing-point 
price, itself absorbing any necessary 
transportation cost to make delivery 
to the purchaser. In either case this 
method of invoicing indicating to the 
purchaser the location of a “govern- 
ing” basing-point and the price at 
such point. 

In the case the purchaser is not 
located at a basing-point, the manu- 
facturer-supplier may invoice the pur- 
chaser at the delivered-price applicable 
under the system at the purchaser’s 
destination point, allowing the actual 
transportation cost, less the trade dis- 
count from the basing-point price, 
thereby similarly indicating the “gov- 
erning” basing-point, the basing-point 
price, and the nature of the freight 
rates as revealed by the use of the 
freight rate from the basing-point to 
the destination point. 

Where shipments are made by the 
manufacturer for the purchaser direct 
to the 
then the manufacturer may charge 


purchaser’s own customers, 
the delivered-prices applicable under 
the system at the respective destina- 
tion points of these customers, less 
the trade discount from the prices at 
the “governing” basing-points, there- 
direct 
basing- 


by indicating in the most 
manner the “governing” 
points, the basing-point prices, the 
applicable freight rates, and other fac- 
tors observed by the group in deter- 
mining delivered prices, the manufac- 
turer in effect applying for the pur- 
chaser the delivered-price formula, 
thus insuring full conformity. 

Although the manufacturer-distrib- 
utors or the jobber-competitors in an 
industry may observe the same de- 
livered-prices as does the manufac- 
turer group, such conformance, it 
must be noted, may not necessarily 
be dictated by any concert of action 
between the parties but may possibly 
result from the mere operation itself 
of economic forces. 

The discount itself from the basing- 
point prices granted these purchasers, 
first, may be entirely too inadequate, 
perhaps so intentionally as already 
seen, economically to permit them to 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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of NEW Things NOW 


While material or equipment may 
be “available in small quantities 
for experimental investigation 
only”, knowing about them now 
is the chemical engineers job. 
There is no better place to tell him 
than in Chem & Met, the clear- 
inghouse of technical information 
on postwar development. The 
duPont pages reproduced here are 
one of many examples of informa- 
tive advertising appearing consist- 
ently in Chem & Met. 








INFANT INDUSTRIES FOR POST WAR DEVELOPMENT 


The list of infant and young industries which are expected to experience rapid growth in the post war 
period has been compiled by Richard M. Lawrence, Development Department, Atlas Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Mr. Lawrence notes that this is the fifth revision as of December 31, 1942. 
There will be more revisions and interesting ones, too. Do you have additions that should appear? 


Additives for petroleum products 

Air conditioning 

Aluminum 

Aviation 

Dehydrated foods 

Diecasting of zinc and aluminum 

Dry cleaning solvents 

Electronic devices 

Fast-drying printing inks 

Fertilizers with secondary and trace 
materials 

Fireproofing compounds 

Flavor stabilizers 

Flotation reagents 

Fluorescent lights 

Frozen foods 

Hormones 

Household insecticides 

Hydroponics (soil-less agriculture) 

Infant foods (and special foods for the 
aged) 


Instruments for automatic control 
Lignin derivatives 

Magnesium 

Paper bottles (milk, lube oil, etc.) 
Phosphate detergents 

Plasticizers 

Photocopying processes 

Plywood 

Powder metallurgy 

Prefabricated housing 

Rural electrification 

Rural food lockers 

Rustproofing 

Seed disinfectants 

Soapless soaps 

Soil bacteria 

Soil disinfectants 

Sound insulation 

Sporting goods 

Stream pollution control 


“Street steam” (community boiler 
houses ) 

Sulfa drugs 

Synthetic resins: 

Plastics 
Plastic fibers 
Adhesives 
Ion exchange resins 
Surface coatings 

Synthetic rubber 

Television 

Textile finishing: 
Crease-proofing 
Fireproofing 
Shrink-proofing 
Waterproofing 

Trailers 

Tropical medicines 

Vitamins 

Water-thinned emulsion paints 
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Business Papers 
and Paper Rationing 


® BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, classified as 
“magazines” under the paper rationing order 
issued by the War Production Board, have been 
making numerous changes in format and weight 
of paper used in order to comply with the re- 
quirement for a ten per cent cut in paper use 
based on 1942 consumption. They are patrioti- 
cally endeavoring to meet the requirements of 
the government and at the same time maintain 
facilities for the service of readers and adver- 
tisers. 

It seems to us, however, that much could have 
been done by the publishers to anticipate the 
order which was finally issued Dec. 31 and made 
effective Jan. 1. By the time it reached publish- 
ers, many days had gone by, and the result was 
that in most cases no time whatever was allowed 
to make the necessary adjustments and to get on 
the new basis. Some moves should have been 
made in advance, in anticipation of the cut, 

ch everybody knew was coming, to make the 
change-over easier for both publications and 
advertisers. 

Because of delay in deciding what to do, many 
publications could not make their changes on 
trim size and paper weight effective before 
March or April issues, and consequently have 
had to make sharper cuts than if they had been 
able to change beginning with January issues. 
And with the prospect of an even larger cut to 
be faced during the second half of this year, 
what is being done now to get ready for it? 


Another failure on the part of the publishers, 
especially those in the industrial field, was lack 
ot a separate presentation of their case to the 
War Production Board. Industrial publications 
going directly into the war industries and pro- 
viding information in text and advertising essen- 
tial to war production have a position in pub- 
lishing which it seems to us is entirely different, 
as well as much stronger, than that of general 
magazines, important as the latter are conceded 
to be. 

Considering both the importance of business 
paper services in wartime and the relatively 
small amount of paper these media consume, the 
publishers, with their responsibility limited to 
one type of service alone, could have stated their 
case to WPB far more convincingly than was 
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actually done. Fortunately the exemption of 
publications consuming less than twenty-five 
tons per quarter relieved many industrial papers 
from the application of the order, but most of 
the larger publications have been seriously 
affected. 


It would be highly desirable, both from the 
standpoint of publishers and advertisers, if busi- 
ness publications of all types got together and 
presented a united front at Washington for con- 
sideration of business papers based on their 
indispensability as channels of communication 
with war industries. This fact, plus their rela- 
tive unimportance in paper consumption, should 
greatly strengthen their position and make it 
possible for industrial advertisers to continue to 
disseminate in adequate volume the vital infor- 
mation which they are providing for the most 
important divisions of war production. 


Peacetime Jobs for 
Our Fighting Men 


@® BENNETT CHAPPLE, Armco’s famous 
Ironmaster, rang the bell when he told members 
of the NIAA attending the Midwest Regional 
Conference in Chicago Jan. 22 that postwar 
planning has just one objective in view—creat- 
ing jobs for the millions of our boys now in the 
armed forces. When they come back home, after 
Waging victorious war on our country’s enemies, 
he declared, they should be assured employment 
in the civilian industries. 

Those who feel that trying to look ahead and 
plan for operations which will insure full em- 
ployment through the development of new 
products and broader markets is inconsistent 
with full maintenance of the war effort should 
realize, Mr. Chapple pointed out, that we must 
win the peace as well as win the war. We can- 
not be successful after the war unless jobs are 
ready for those coming back from military 
service. 

There are many complex economic problems 
involved in postwar planning—problems of in- 
ternational relations, export trade, sound cur- 
rency, inflation and social security. But all of 
them are focused in the question, “Can we find 
jobs for returning soldiers and sailors?” If we 
translate postwar planning into this simple 
objective, no one will question its imperative 
necessity. 
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Out of Champion’s southern timberlands comes wood for 
conversion into pulp for vital war use. Pulp is a necessary 
ingredient in the manufacture of explosives for the United 
Nations, and in the production of shell containers, water- 
proof wrapping for mechanical parts and food, and other 
necessities for fighting men. Pulp and paper take a most 
important place, too, as substitute materials for certain crit- 


ical metals. With roaring, battering guns, and with the gen- 








tler persuasion of the printed page, Champion pulp and 


paper continue to fight a tough, winning battle for America. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO . . . CANTON, N. CC... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 


and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 








PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 








One Magazine vs. Two 


There are one or two markets we 
serve that are in turn served by two 
or more reasonably good publications. 
Our appropriation u ill only permit 
us to use what one might consider a 
full schedule in one magazine. Gen- 
erally speaking, do you believe it will 
pay us to divide our advertising, using 
a page first in one magazine and then 
in the other throughout the year, or 
is it best to concentrate in what we 
consider the best magazine? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


If one answer must be given, we 
believe it would pay you to concen- 
trate in one magazine instead of di- 
viding your advertising between two. 
However, there are many consider- 
ations that may alter this policy. 
They are as follows: 

1. If the magazines are weekly and 
you have a full page weekly sched- 
ule, it is not as dangerous to use twen- 
ty-six pages with one and twenty-six 
pages with the other. However, if 
the magazines or your schedule permit 
only one advertisement per month, we 
do not consider it sound to use a 
page in any magazine on an every- 
other-month basis. Advertising is 
not powerful enough to be spread out 
too thin. It is only by continued 
repetition that we can develop enough 
power to secure profitable results. 

As no exact line can be drawn, 
ind if you really want to use both 
magazines, we would urge a slight 
addition by carrying card space in as 
good a location as you can secure in 
all of the issues of each magazine in 
which your full page does not appear. 

2. In some markets you will find 
very little duplication on the part of 
the first and second magazine in a 
held because of the format, editorial 
uppeal, and other variables. In a case 
of this kind naturally you should 
either try to have your appropriation 
increased to carry a full schedule in 
both, or divide your schedule and do 
the best you can with it. 

3. In advertising some types of 
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products, and in the case of some 
types of magazines, you can secure 
island half pages or one-third pages 
next to reading matter that will per- 
mit you to adequately tell your story 
in a location that will easily be seen. 
This is another instance in which you 
can divide your schedule on a prac- 


tical basis. 


Replacing Lost Customers 


For the first time in many years 
we are beginning to lose customers. 
Every year, of course, we lose some 
but have always gained more so as to 
show a net gain. Even though we 
can do very little for new customers 
at this time unless they have a very 
high priority, | would like to knou 
what you recommend doing in order 
to at least maintain the customer 


count, 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Your condition is typical. In fact, 
most companies selling to industry 
claim now to have only one customer 
left—the United States Government. 
There probably is not very much you 
can do, but here are one or two sug- 
gestions. 

1. High priorities make it possible 
for new customers to enter orders. 
Be very sure, in every case, to get 
the names and addresses of the buyers 
so they will soon become better ac- 
quainted with your good company and 
can also be placed on your salesmen’s 
calling list. 

2. The pickings are rather slim, 
so companies are beginning again to 
check trade directories and telephone 
directories for additional prospective 
customers. 

Note—In doing all this, do not 
forget that your biggest chance for 
error today is in maintaining the 
names of men who are no longer with 


their respective companies. 


No Postwar Planning? 


Il have continually sent our man- 
agement all of the material that is 
coming through in the press and from 
various other sources on postwar plan- 


ning but they do not seem interested 
We are making a raw material and 
believe that most of the programs 
presented do not apply to them. Do 


you have any suggestions? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Plain material companies may have 
less to do with postwar planning than 
makers of finished products. How- 
ever, there are a number of raw ma- 
terial concerns doing plenty in post- 
war planning, so do not give up. 
Perhaps, however, you might begin 
with urging them to develop new 
educational plans for training their 
salesmen and the preliminary planning 
of new advertising literature to meet 
the increased competition of the post- 
war period. There is much prelim- 
inary work for you to do along these 
lines in preparation for the future 
without committing the company or 
without there being an appropriation. 
Would suggest writing the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., Wm. J. Moll, field director, 
for a copy of their second progress 
report. While this is more or less 
a consumer’s report, it contains quite 
a bit of information that may be help- 
ful to you. 


Bond Advertising 


You recently discussed this topic 
but I am with another company in 
the machine tool business whose man- 
agement believes that it has no place 
in advertising bonds and other fea- 
tures of the war service that are far 
removed from its line. Do you have 
any suggestions for getting around 


this? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We agree that it is better for a 
company to develop war service ad- 
vertising that is compatible with the 
business of the company; for instance, 
your concern could feature conserva- 
tion of tools, equipment and man- 
power, intelligent segregation of scrap 
to save our almost irreplaceable alloys, 
etc. However, there are little side 
places where you might even feature 
bonds or other services not associated 
with your business—little posters on 
envelopes and letterheads, and ads 
which would not interfere with your 
major theme but would still help in 
a material way. 

Quinn Joins Cramer-Krasselt 


Frank T. Quinn has joined the copy 
staff of Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil 
waukee. He was formerly with Lord & 


Thomas 
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TO GET OFF THEIR CHESTS 


YOUR KEY-MEN prospects in the metalworking indus- 
tries are well-rounded individuals. They’re concerned 
with politics, economics, social reform. Many of them 
came up the hard way... so they appreciate warm, 
sympathetic cartoons of shop men. And they’re human 
and they’re intelligent; therefore they enjoy erudite 
humor. To complement these readers’ tendencies, THE 
IRON AGE is lucky enough to have—among many 
others — these Three Men with Something to Say and 
Weekly Departments to Say it in: 


JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER, editor-in-chief; author of a weekly 
editorial so thoroughly read and often so widely reprinted that 
4 his influence permeates American industrial life. 

(Actual readership 92% according to recent survey.) 


J. R. WILLIAMS. Each week his best current machine shop car- 
toon appears in THE IRON AGE. At least four out of five IRON 
AGE readers hunt out this feature each week. 

(Actual readership 80% according to recent survey.) 


ART DIX, conductor of the featured weekly column, “Fatigue 
Cracks.” Art claims 18 loyal readers* . . . about one in every 5000 
who see the book regularly. Even if this patently false modesty 
were true, it would be a good page. THE IRON AGE is heavily 
laden with other good material; the other 89,982 readers are loyal 
to other departments. 

*( Actual readership 51% according to recent survey.) 


What makes THE IRON AGE tick? Here are three of 
many important cogs in that complicated mechanism. 


Key metalworking men are most likely to buy what 
they know best. Present your product in advertising that 
reaches these men with their favorite editorial fare . . . 
and they’ll know you best. 





A Chilton @ Publication 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City 

















DON'T QUIT NOW 


Evrror: | read your edito- 
Relax Your War Ef- 


in the January issue and wish 


To THI 
rial, “Don’t 
forts,” 
to congratulate you for publishing it. 
| thought it was the most evocative 
and constructive article of its kind 
| have yet read in the advertising 


press. Industrial advertising and 
marketing men need this sort of men- 
tal nourishment and exhortation be- 
cause they are too much inclined to 
let vital matters slide. 

We have the biggest opportunity 
for service ever, and if we don’t make 
the most of it, NIAA’s Professional 
Development would possibly be given 
such a set back that it could not re- 
cover from it in our time, and per- 
Keep pub- 
“Don’t 


haps our successors’ time. 

lishing more editorials like 
Relax Your War Efforts.” 
Wittiam E. McFee, 

Director Copy and Plans, The 

American Rolling Mill Co., 

Middletown, Ohio. 


. Ve? 
RIGHT IN DER FUEHRER'S FACE! 
To tHe Eprror: When Colonel 
A. W. Herrington, board chairman 


ot Marmon-Herrington Company, 
opened up his copy of Newsweek for 
Jan. 11 and saw his company’s ad- 
vertisement facing the first editorial 
page in the magazine in which a pic- 
ture of Hitler is shown, he made the 
apt remark, “Right in Der Fuehrer’s 
| ac e!” 

This to us seems so pertinent and 
so amusing also that we thought you 
might like to use it in an early issue 
of INDUsTRIAL MARKETING. 

The Marmon-Herrington advertise- 
ment is one of a series that company 
is running in general media, each of 
the advertisements paying tribute to 
the war effort of one of the countries 
of the United Nations. It is an in- 
teresting fact that the photographs 


used in illustrating these advertise- 
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ments have in nearly every instance 
been taken on the field of action in 
Egypt, Libya, South America, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the 
China, Alaska, or Russia. 


Solomons, 
The picture 
shown in the advertisement herewith 
was taken in Dutch Guiana. 

C. M. ALDRED, 

Vice-President, The Caldwell-Baker 


Company, Indianapolis. 


vyvyy¥ 
USEFUL ADVERTISING 
To tHe Eprror: In your Decem- 


I was glad to note 
sufh- 


spec ific 


ber issue, page 92, 
that The 


ciently 


Chasers were 


Copy 
impressed to make 
mention by name of a number of ad- 
vertisements in a recent issue of The 


( il W ec kly. 


to “Care and Maintenance” and the 


This issue Was devoted 


extent to which advertisers used copy 

with the same theme made the issue 

a real textbook on the subject. We 

have had an unusually heavy response 
from oil men on the issue. 

Tom W. NELson, 
Vice-President, Sales Manager, The 
Gulf Publishing Company, 


Houston, Tex. 


you can’t ssat tus DUTCH! 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANwA 





NO DISCRIMINATION 

To tHe Eprror: I like The Copy 
Chasers’ comments on advertising, in 
general. They appear honest enoug! 
to hew to the line, letting the chips 
and the bouquets fall where they may, 
with a rather even-handed justice. 

May I, however, raise the question 
of whether they are giving sufficient 
recognition to the very good adver 
tising being done by my smaller ad- 
vertisers? There is a good deal of it. 
Yet it seems to me that their atten- 
tion is drawn overmuch to the heavy 
hammerblows of 
while the lighter taps on the adver- 
tising anvil made by the small fellows 


the “big fellows” 


are passed by. 
CuHar.es K. FEINBERG, 
Charles K. Feinberg Advertising, 
Newark, N. J. 


[Epiror’'s Note: Size of company does 
not influence The Copy Chasers’ selectior 
of advertisements for comment. The copy 
criticized is singled out only because of 
its outstanding characteristics or because 
it illustrates a point being discussed—ir 
dividualities are not involved. ] 


vyvyy¥ 
MAKE IT HELPFUL 


To THE Eprror: 
the experiences of management dur- 


As we reflect on 


ing our first year of war, we realize 
how many, many obstacles have been 
surmounted. 


We have learned a lot about how 
advertising can aid the war effort. 
Government, too, has learned the ef- 
fectiveness of advertising as a war 
weapon and has fully clarified its fa- 
vorable attitude toward it. 

So, advertising men approach 1943, 
I think, with a feeling of confidence 
in their ability to plan and direct in- 


New sweek 


~s - 





FM TING FRONTS 





1963 Is Our Year of Hope =< 
But Vast Tasks Sull Loom 


New Mawnan F 
ee 
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Manpower and Markets 


Shift Seuthward 











May 1, 1942 compared with April 1, 1940 (In thousands, 000 omitted) 
Metropolitan Districts May 1, Apr. 1, % Metropolitan Districts May 1, Apr. 1, % 

and Counties 1942 1940 Increase and Counties 1942 1940 Increase 
San Diego 373 276 + 35.1 Tacoma, Wash 183 173 5.8 
* Norfolk -Portsmouth- Hamilton-Middletown, 

Newport News 429 322 + 33.2 Ohio 127 120 + 5.8 
*Mobile, Ala 189 142 33.1 Akron 358 339 + 5.6 
*Montgomery, Ala 144 111 29.7 Columbus, Ohio 409 388 + 5.4] ) 
*Corpus Christi, Tex. 119 93 28.0 *Austin, Tex 117 111 + 5.4] ] 
*Washington 1,151 920 25.1 *New Orleans 574 545 + 5.3 
*Charleston, S. C. 147 118 24.6 *Atlanta 503 478 + §.2 
*Wichita, Kan 178 143 24.5  *Knoxville, Tenn. 187 178 + 5.1 
*jJacksonville, Fla. 258 210 22.9 Kalamazoo, Mich. 105 100 + 5.0 
*Columbia, S. C 122 105 16.2 *Baltimore 1,126 1,073 + 4.9 
Detroit 2,710 2,374 14.2. *Houston 555 529 + 4.9 
*Little Rock, Ark. 176 156 12.8 Portland, Me 151 144 + 4.9 
*San Antonio 354 316 12.0 *Shreveport, La. 157 150 + 4.7 
Johnstown, Pa. 238 213 11.7 Los Angeles 3,045 2,914 + 4.5 | 
*Columbus, Ga. 123 111 10.8 *Wilmington, Del. 186 178 + 4.5 1) 
*Louisville 498 451 +10.4 *Fort Worth, Tex 236 226 + 4.41} 
*Beaumont-Pt. Arthur *Richmond, Va 245 235 + 4.3 | | 

Tex 160 145 10.3 Salt Lake City, Utah 220 211 + 4.3 
Dayion 325 295 10.2 Denver 398 382 + 4.2 
Hartford-New Britain 557 506 +10.) Springfield, Ohio 100 96 + 4.2 
*Galveston, Tex. 88 80 + 10.0 Sacramento, Calif. 177 170 + 4.1 
*Macon, Ga 92 84 + 9.5 Decatur, III 88 85 + 3.5 
*Tulsa, Okla. 211 193 + 9.3 Chicago 4,725 4,576 + 3.3 
Seattle 549 503 + 9.1 Portland, Ore 425 412 + 3.2 
“Birmingham 502 460 t 9.1 South Bend, Ind. 167 162 + 3.1 
*Chattanooga, Tenn. 229 211 + 8.5 Madison, Wis 135 131 + 3.1 
*Savannah, Ga. 127 117 + 8.5 Harrisburg, Pa. 182 177 + 2.8 
*Augusta, Ga 89 82 + 8.5 Allentown-Bethlehem- 
*Jackson, Miss. 116 107 + 8.4 Easton 355 346 + 2.6 
*Dallas 431 398 + 8.3 Philadelphia 3,027 2,953 + 2.5 
Rockford, Ill. 131 121 + 8.3 Trenton, N. J 202 197 + 2.5 
*El Paso, Tex 136 126 + 7.9 *Durham, N. C 82 80 + 2.5 
New Haven 520 484 + 7.4 Erie, Pa 185 181 + 2.2 
Indianapolis 492 458 + 7.4 Providence 688 677 + 1.6 
Bridgeport 449 418 7.4 Omaha-Council Bluffs 318 313 + 1.6 
Canton, Ohio 252 235 + 7.2 Buffalo 970 958 1.3 
oe = = Hr: Waterloo, lowa 81 80 1.3 
aco, Tex t 6. Cleveland 1,231 1,217 + 1.2 
ad _ 1,527 1,430 6.8 *Kansas City 664 656 1.2 

Oakland 1,542 1,447 se => 7 - ¢ 
*Nashville, Tenn 274 «257 6.6 Coder Rapids, lows : 
Davenport, !a.-Moline- Des Moines, lowa 197 195 1.0 

Rock Island, III 211 «198 6.6 “Memphis 361-358 0.8 | | 
Fort Wayne, Ind 165 155 + 6.5 San Jose, Calif 173 172 0.6 
Cincinnati 861 810 6.3 ‘Tampa-St. Petersburg, 
Evansville, Ind. 168 158 + 6.3 Fla. 273 272 + 0.4 
























A missing tire is nothing to joke about these days, but it's a good 
way to illustrate what you're missing if your power and industrial 
advertising isn't covering the fast-growing Southern and Southwestern 
markets. 


And you can't reach the South and Southwest adequately unless 
SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY is on your schedule. It has about 
three times the total paid circulation of any of the national industrial 
or power papers in this area—reaching over 15,500 men in 10,000 
plants. 

The industrial growth of the South and Southwest today is a forecast 


of the industrial future of this great section. Plan now to cover it 
fully—with SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY. 


[x December the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus published a list of 137 metropoli- 
tan counties, representing slightly more 
than 50°, of the nation's population, to 
show estimated shifts in population since 
the 1940 Census. Figures were based 
“mainly on the number of persons regis- 
tering for War Ration Book Number | 
(Sugar).”" 


Of the 137 districts, 88 showed a gain in 
population. Nine of the first 10 in per- 
centage of increase were in the South 
and Southwest—I9 of the first 25—10 
of the second 25—in all, 29 out of the 
first 50 were in the South and Southwest. 
The 88 districts showing increases are 
listed at the left with Southern and 
Southwestern districts marked with an 
asterisk. 


Here is concrete evidence of Southern 
and Southwestern industrial growth ex- 
pressed in civilian population—figures 
that do not include the large popula- 
tion brought to the South by camps, air- 
fields and other military posts—more 
than half of which are located in this 


area, 


A W.R.C. SMITH Pudiication 


GRANT 


COTTON 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH 
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BUILDING ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Also Publishers of 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
SOUTHERN HAROWARE 
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dustrial advertising along lines most 


effective to promote Victory. 

1943 should see a continuation of 
advertising copy that promotes con- 
servation of equipment, materials and 
tools; makes increased patriotic ap- 
peals to workers; exploits substitute 
materials, and new labor-saving equip- 
ment. Plant and workers must be 
protected by safety appeals and use 
of protective equipment. 

Wherever possible, industrial ad- 
vertising should strive to promote per- 
sonnel loyalty and work enthusiasm 
throughout every concern. Properly 
written and placed, it can go far to 
weld together government, manage- 
ment, and labor for the 1943 increase 
in production our armed forces must 
have. 

Advertising in 1943 can vastly aid 
proper distribution of goods under our 
increased rationing programs. It can 
carry suggestions and advice to whole- 
salers and retailers. As salesmen’s 
contacts are more infrequent, due to 
transportation difhculties, advertising 
becomes a more important and effec- 
tive tool than ever. Alert editors are 
conscious of this opportunity and ad- 
vertising men too should cooperate to 
the fullest. 

All the advertising, regardless of 
its copy function, maintains a com- 
pany’s basic reputation among dor- 
mant buyers now otherwise engaged. 

At no time in the past have the 
idvertising organizations of all kinds 
done so outstanding a job of aiding 
members to promote our war effort as 
n 1942 


tion and study in 1943 are even more 


Their programs of instruc- 
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comprehensive. Every advertising man 
will do well to inform himself of the 
vast scope of this codperation avail- 
able to him and his organization. 

At no time in the past have pub- 
lishers and advertising men had the 
opportunity to prove their skill, re- 
sourcefulness and marketing knowl- 
edge as in 1943; to prove it in cam- 
paigns to increase the “fire power” of 
our home “army.” 

This gives me an opportunity to 
extend my congratulations to INbus- 
rkIAL MarketinG for the helpful 
quality of its editorial program during 
our first year of war. 

W. H. Evans, 
President, Evans Associates, Inc., 


Chicago. 
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CONVERTING ADS FOR COVERS 
To tHe Eprror: Mr. Luchars’ 


story in the December issue on the 
use of front cover space was extremely 
interesting to us. During the past 
year, we have had the job every month 
of deciding whether our current ad 
for Adel Precision Products Corpora- 
tion could be adapted for front cover 
use in Canadian Aviation or whether 
we would be forced to zo to the ex- 
pense of preparing special pictorial 
copy. 

When you endeavor to keep your 
mechanical expense within a _reason- 
able relationship to the cost of the 
space involved, you think twice be- 
fore preparing special copy for a sin- 
gle front cover. 

While some pages couldn’t make 
the condensation, others made accept- 
able covers as shown by the accom- 
panying proofs. 

The mental hazard presented by 


smaller size plus need for poster style 


seemed to get in the way of free prep- 
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aration of effective full-size treatmenr. 
We found it was best to forget th: 
cover space until after the full six 
ad was prepared, then endeavor to 

trim plates and copy to fit. 

O. K. Facan, 
O. K. Fagan Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles 
+ FF 


FRONT COVER ADVERTISING 
To tHe Eprror: If it is not too 
late for your symposium on front 
cover advertising, I should like to call 
your attention to the front cover of 
our December issue carrying the ad- 
vertisement of Heat Transfer Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, which you 

may find of interest. 
W. E. GARDNER, 
Managing Editor, Marine Age, 
New York. 
7" ¥ ¥ 


WIDE READERSHIP 

To tHe Eprror: I was glad to read 
in your January issue the article on 
Allis-Chalmers’ maintenance booklets. 
We have been following that cam- 
paign and think it one of the best 
we have seen. 

Incidentally, you would get a kick 
out of seeing how much other mem- 
bers of our organization enjoy The 
Copy Chasers. It amazes them to 
know that anybody would be as frank 
in their statements and that adver- 
tising men would like to read such 
criticisms. 

C. D. DavENPORT, 

Avertising Manager, Union Steel 

Products Company, Albion, Mich. 
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LINES WANTED 

To tHe Eprror: We act as sales 
representatives, on a commission ba- 
sis, for several manufacturers. The 
writer is a graduate electrical engineer, 
a registered electrical and mechanical 
engineer in Texas. 

We engineer the application and sell 
wood tanks, cooling towers, electric 
motors, water conditioning equipment, 
vibration dampeners, and _ recording 
charts. 

Although we fully realize that to- 
day most manufacturers can easily 
sell all they can make, we will appre- 
ciate it if you will put our name in 
your file of possible representatives for 
any of your advertisers who may be 
interested. 

PauL SIMMONS, 
Paul Simmons Company, Dallas, Tex. 
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Business Paper Advertisers | 
can frr ofilatly use 
oem aso this excoplional Talent Pool- 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY NETWORK 





ere are the owners of the twenty-seven member 
firms of the coast-to-coast National Adver- 
2} HAROLD ROWE (2) OTTO AMBROZ er ‘ . 

c Advertising Agency, Inc. Ambro Advertising Agency, Inc. tising Agency Network. The 107 principals of 


— oo these organizations are specialists in business paper 
/ : advertising. As a group, they are today placing trade 


7 paper. space for 738 clients in diversified industries. 
; y This exceptional talent pool offers business paper 
} | advertisers an understanding and capable service. 


fet 


The reason: although each agency operates independ- 
ently, it has at its call the combined experience and 
first-hand information of each of the twenty-six 
other members. Each member, thereby, can supply 
aie " hoftman & York his business paper clients with a wide number of 
on-the-spot services of twenty-six branch offices, 
strategically located throughout the country. 


It will pay you to get the NAAN story from the mem- 
. ber nearest you. 

° NATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK 
‘ OAKLEIGH R. FRENCH, Managing Director . . . 4235 Lindell Boulevard, Saint Louis 

& 4 
& . BOSTON Roy Elliott Company 15. MILWAUKEE Hoffman & York 
- CEDAR RAPIDS . Ambro Advertising Agency, Inc. 16. PEORIA . . . . Mace Advertising Agency, Inc. 
. CHATTANOOGA The Purse Company 17. PHILADELPHIA . . . . The Roland G. E. Uliman 
. CHICAGO ... . C. Franklin Brown & Company Organization 
. CINCINNATI Julian J. Behr Company 18. ST. LOUIS . . . Oakleigh R. French & Associates 
. CLEVELAND. . Carr Liggett Advertising Agency 19. SAN FRANCISCO . Sidney Garfinkel Adv. Agency 
. DES MOINES . . N. A. Winter Advertising Agency 20. SEATTLE Sharp Advertising Agency 
. DETROIT Witte & Burden 21. SYRACUSE Flack Advertising Agency 
Lovis E.Wade,inc. 22. TROY, OHIO... . Ralph Dalton & Associates 
. GRAND RAPIDS . . Webber Advertising Agency 23. TULSA... Stanley J. Ehlinger Advertising, Inc. 
- HARTFORD . Julian Gross Advertising Agency 24. Fred D. Stevens Company 
. KANSAS CITY . Carter-Owens Adv. Agency,inc. 25. WASHINGTON . Henry J. Kaufman, Advertising 


. LOS ANGELES Lee Ringer, Advertising 26. WILMINGTON . John Gilbert Craig, Advertising 
. MEMPHIS Merrill Kremer, inc. 27. J. G. Kuester & Associates 


4) MERRILL KREMER (14) ERNEST LEE 
Merrill Kremer, Inc. Merrill Kremer, Inc. 
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Trends 





marketing procedure, 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


written by editors of business papers 





Many Products Developed 
For Leather Industry 


@ AT THE beginning of 1943 the 
shoe and leather industry finds itself 
facing the prospect of undiminishing 
demand from both government and 
civilian buyers, with a surety that it 
can meet all the government's needs, 
and with a dubious prospect of filling 
all the wants of its civilian custom- 
ers. The shoe and leather needs of 
civilians will certainly oe met in 
1943; catering to whims and fancies 
will be out for the duration. 

There are approximately 500 leather 
manufacturers and 1,050 shoe manu- 
facturers in the United States. The 
annual production of shoes and 
leather is valued at approximately one 
and one-quarter billion dollars, and 
about 700 million dollars’ worth of 
materials and supplies are purchased 
by shoe manufacturers and tanners 
annually. 

There are approximately 1,500 
manufacturers of leather goods such 
as gloves, garments, belting, luggage, 
harness and saddlery manufacturers, 
etc. The value of their production 
is around 180 million dollars and they 
purchase about 98 million dollars’ 
worth of supplies and materials an- 
nually. These figures are taken from 
the 1939 census reports and may be 
regarded as a modest appraisal of the 
industry at this time. 


A very important trend in the shoe 
and leather industry is the energetic 
search for many new materials which 
Many of the 
materials which were formerly used 


is now taking place. 


for making leather and shoes are now 
unavailable or in short supply. Tan- 
ners and shoe manufacturers, in order 
to keep their production at the high 
levels now demanded, have found for 
many of these scarce materials some 
substitute heretofore not commonly 
used for their purposes. Thus, new 
tanning and leather finishing agents 
have been sought, new adhesives have 
been developed, and new suppliers have 
been found who have never before 
cultivated the shoe and leather market. 

The result of this trend is that 
firms which have normally supplied 
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products for other industries now cur- 
tailed or closed because of the war 
have found in the shoe and leather in- 
dustry some potential use of their 
products or equipment and a receptive 
market in many instances. 

We found that the greatest editorial 
need of the industry in 1942 was for 
information about government regu- 
lations and about materials, methods, 
equipment, etc., that could be put 
to use by the industry at this time. 

Our staff has been called upon time 
and again in the past few months to 
assist industry in its search for sub- 
stitutes, and at the same time we have 
had many calls for information from 
outside the industry about the pos- 
sible market in the shoe and leather 
field for products not heretofore sold 
in this market. We expect this sit- 
uation to continue for the duration, 
and anticipate a steadily rising num- 
ber of calls for such assistance.— 
Ratpw B. Bryan, Editor, Hide and 
Leather and Shoes. 


Wood Industry on Eve of 
Phenomenal Developments 


@ SOME five thousand years of 
the use of wood and of the way of 
thinking about it are being swept 
away today before the onrush of mod- 
ern research. But yesterday, we 
thought of wood as a simple, homely 
material useful chiefly to be sawn 
into lumber and split into fuel. 
Tomorrow, we will think of wood 
as a physical and chemical substance 
grown and harvested as a crop; a 
combination of solids and fluids and 
gases, of atoms and molecules, a com- 
plex, organic whole built up of many 
magical parts which can be analyzed, 
rearranged, combined and recombined 
into a fresh multitude of products. 
In the laboratory, the tree that yes- 
terday was good only for lumber and 
fuel is being taken apart. Research- 
ers have discovered the atomic struc- 
ture of cellulose, one of wood’s two 
main components, but the atomic 
formula of lignin, the other, remains 
obscure. They know something of 
how the molecules of cellulose are 
arranged in given samples to know 
that cellulose, which, roughly, is glu- 


cose, can be used to produce edible 
wood sugar, potable and industrial 
alcohol, rayon fibres, synthetic rub- 
ber, yeast, and proteins for humans. 

Side by side with the chemical con- 
version of wood, its physical conver- 
sion into new products moves rapidly 
forward. The recent development of 
new and very strong resin glues has 
opened a new field for laminated 
wood. Timber laminated arches of 
great strength and beauty have re- 
sulted, and in boat construction lam- 
ination appears to have revolutioniz- 
ing possibilities. Plywood is being 
molded into a greater variety of uses, 
including airplane wings and bodies. 

Compregnated wood, or “Com- 
preg,” is one of the latest and most 
promising of the wood conversion 
products. The name, derived from 
“compressed” and “impregnated,” ap- 
plies to layers of wood impregnated 
with resins and compressed under 
great pressure before the resins have 
set. A hard, dense, and beautifully 
grained substance results with the 
gloss of polished marble. It is im- 
pervious to burning cigarettes and 
alcohol and practically scratch proof, 
thus providing an ideal material for 
tiling and other finishing surfaces. 
Airplane propellers superior to metal 
ones are being made of compreg. 

Urea wood is another new and 
largely unexplored product. Wood 
treated with urea aldehyde, when 
heated, can be bent and twisted as 
can a rubber hose. When cooled, it 
will harden and retain its new shape 
indefinitely, even when reheated. 

Lumber connected at the joints by 
an ingenious yet simple device known 
as the Ring Connector, has emerged 
from its carpentry background as 
engineering material that is success- 
fully competing with structural metal. 

Wood is today in its infancy as a 
“New” product. Its range of uses 
in the future is as yet unforseeable 
but its uses will be vast. One acre 
of trees grown on a sustained-yield 
basis will produce five times as much 
cellulose every year as an acre of cot- 
ton planted every year. Growing 
trees as a crop has become econom- 
ically profitable. 

The wood products industry is in 
fact undergoing a far reaching re- 
naissance unequaled by that of any 
other major industry, and its require- 
ments for new methods, equipment, 
and ideas will continue to grow as the 
trend develops.—M. B. PENDLETON, 
Editor, Wood Products. 
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Engineers and Contractors Tell How You Can Build 
Future Business By Helping Them Now. . . 


Here are reports of personal interviews with con- tion you can give them. And in these reports 
struction men. They’re faced with tough war they tell specifically what kind of information 
problems — material, manpower and equipment they need. By providing this needed information 
shortages, training green hands, priority head- now when it’s most needed you'll build a backlog 
aches, new and perplexing engineering and con- of good will that will pay off in future orders. 


struction techniques. They need all the informa- These reports are free. Just use the coupon below. 
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What 


“Engineers and Contractors Tell “Construction Men Tell 


“What Engineers and Contractors 
Want to Know About Installed 
Equipment.”’ A new series of field 
reports, based on personal inter- 
views with subscribers. Reports in- 
clude campaign and copy ideas 
from men who specify and buy in- 
stalled equipment for engineered 
buildings (industrial, public, com- 
mercial). 





“What Equipment Users Want 
From You Today.” Number 13 in 
the now completed series of inter- 
views with users of construction 
equipment, who are now faced 
with maintenance and operation 
difficulties. In these reports they 
tell what information they need 
from manufacturers to keep their 
machinery rolling. 





Pipe lines, irrigation, sewage disposal, waterworks, military and naval 


construction. 


What They Want to Know About 
Building Products.”’ This booklet 
contains helpful copy ideas from 
men who specify, approve and buy 
building materials. It also includes 
a handy check chart for preparing 
productive and effective advertising. 


They Want to Know About 
Equipment."’ Here engineers and 
contractors tell what they want 
(and vice versa) in construction 
equipment advertising. Includes 
samples of advertisements and tells 
why they click. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


| A. E. Paxton, Manager 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 
| 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Send me: — 
| (0 ‘“‘Why Ic Pays to Sell Engineered Con- [) ““What Equipment Users Want From 
struction Across the Board.”’ You Today.” 
(CO ‘‘What Engineers & Contractors Want C) “Construction Men Tell What They 
| to Know About Installed Equipment.’’ “ant to Know About Equipment. 
C] “Engineers and Contractors tell What C) ‘The Construction Outlook For 1943.”" 
They Want To Know About Building C1) “Post War Planning III,’" a new 
Products."’ report. 
r ° . p Name Title 
95% coverage of $500,000-and-over engineered projects — industrial 
~ public — commercial buildings, bridges, highways, army camps, air and Te ee ee re 
navel bases, shipyards, docks, waterways, mass housing, dams, tunnels, 
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Wartime Advertising 


to other departments, or, as memo- 
randa which convey information 
which you should properly send to the 
other divisions, in order that “Amer- 
ica-at-War, Inc.” may have the full 
benefit, as a corporation, of informa- 
t.on showing how you can help them 
make tanks faster, for example—then 
you have the concept of wartime ad- 
vertising. 

Now these have been the favorable 
aspects of the changing concepts of 


advertising in the wartime period. But 
all the indicators are not favorable, 
and it would be sheer self-deception 
for us at this meeting to assume that 
everything is well on the advertising 
front. Gentlemen, it is not. And 
the reason that it is not is because 
there are too few who have caught on 
to the changed conception of adver- 
tising in the wartime period. None 
of us has a right to be pleased with 
the progress that has been made. We 
have only a right to feel fortunate 
that enough progress has been made 
to sive us a chance to carry on. 
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lines of service between all firms that supply machinery, equip- 
ment, chemicals and supplies to the pulp and paper manufac- 
turing industry, and the key men who consider, buy and specify 


The 1943 edition of the annual Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
and Engineering Handbook will be the most important ever 
issued because of the wartime demand on industry. 


Operating, maintenance and use data for pulp and paper 
manufacturers are more necessary now than ever before. Use 
single, dual or multiple pages, or insert a complete catalogue 
section to furnish this information. 


Closing date is fast approaching. Write today for detailed 
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There has been too much easy money 
for advertising, with too little thought 
of making advertising helpful to the 
war effort. There has been too little 
thought to making advertising useful 
to the nation; there has been too little 
thought to making it really valuable 
as an educational force to the people 
to whom it is addressed. And I think 
we can state it as a simple fundamen- 
tal that the reader’s attitude—the at- 
titude of the man to whom advertis- 
ing is being addreseed—is at this time 
more critical than it ever has been. 
I think we can state it as a fact that 
people are learning to differentiate be- 
tween purposeful advertising and 
wasteful advertising. And we can 
state it as a further fact that the ver- 
dict of the judges of advertising, the 
people to whom it is addressed—is not 
at this moment, what it ought to be. 

And it is unfortunate that our con- 
version has been so slow. It requires 
no priorities for materials, no months 
to be spent in the retooling of plants. 
It takes only an acceptance of the 
philosophy of service, an acceptance of 
the replacing of the “we” attitude 
with the “you” attitude; an under- 
standing that advertising means edu- 
cation, enlightement, information and, 
yes, inspiration; an understanding that 
advertising is today an intra-plant 
communications system _ within 
“America-at-War, Inc.” 

None of us has the right to use 
our time or materials—the nation’s 





vital resources 
to contribute wholly to the national 
interest. It is not a matter of volun- 
tary decision for you or for me wheth- 
er we produce purposeful advertis- 
ing. It is a moral obligation. It is 
as much an obligation as if through 
some government regulation it be- 
came mandatory for us to do so. We 
deserve no credit for producing help- 
ful advertising. It is only when every 
advertising man in_ the country, 


in any manner except 


every management executive, every 
responsible plant executive and every- 
one who shares in the responsibility 
to win the war by telling others what 
to do, how to do it and why, con- 
verts his thinking to the new wartime 
concept of advertising, that we shall 
deserve some credit. 

Paraphrasing the current popular 
song, I urge you to “Praise the Lord 
—and Pass the Information.” 


Lewis & Gilman Agents for Midvale 


The Midvale Company, Nicetown and 
Philadelphia. Pa., has appointed Lewis & 
Gilman, Philadelphia, as advertising 
agents. 
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e in pen \ ciates who carefully select, analyze and edit the exclusive method-type articles which 

p 54-038 ged sts a \ make THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER the leading engineering paper in its field—hence 
i/ dent, able anpits \ the authority with the men who count most, the engineers, superintendents and foremen. 
aay BUYIN -_ Read like a textbook—used like a handbook, THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 


The A.B.C. statement of 
circulation is the best 
















survey yet — it is based 
on facts, not opinions. 


is packed in today’s advertising ... authority backed by research and 
extensive study, not to mention investment. 
Back your authority and investment with the authority of the Oil and Gas Indus- 
‘| tries—THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER. 


Mr. K. C. Sclater, one of the foremost petroleum editors, heads a group of asso- 


\ 
owed gives an unparalleled plus value of authority and follow-through to your advertising. 
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méimeer 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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oa eee . E. V. Perkins R. C. Wipperman 
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Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 
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WestinghouseAdvertising 


tion—"to aid users in securing more 
production from their present equip- 
ment and to save critical materials in 
the selection, application and use of 
equipment”—is “aim” number one of 
advertising which will help win the 
war. 
The second section of the book is 
. On The Production Line,” a di- 
rectory of new equipment which can 
be utilized to speed up production. 
Once again every recommendation is 





illustrated by examples. This section 
brings into the limelight the second 
essential wartime advertising aim— 
“to call attention to new develop- 
ments that will speed the flow of war 
supplies.” 

“... Keep "Em Running!” —(Main- 
tenance and Repair Service As An Aid 
To Production) is the title of Section 
III. This instructs workers (many of 
them, of necessity, inexperienced) in 
the care of the production machinery 
which they operate—aim number 
three in a wartime advertising pro- 
gram. 

















me Chief Engineer seones in tHe 
CYCLE OF BUYING INFLUENCE 


Rich in experience and thoroughly 
schooled in) manufacturing technique, 
the Chief Engineer is a “natural” for 
CBL membership His recommenda- 
tions carry weight. Your sales message 
read by him will produce dividends. 


His CBI associates are Production Man 
agers, Plant Superintendents, Purchas 
ing Agents, General Managers, Tool and 
Die Engineers and other department 
he ads and key executives who are fre 
sponsible for better tooling and produc 
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tion faster. 
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All of them look to The TOOL & DIE 
JOURNAL every month for ideas on 
new methods, machines, tools and ma 
terials. In 13,000 plants The TOOL & 
DIE JOURNAL has a readership of 
146,000 such men—the men who say 
“thumbs up” or “thumbs down” on 
vour products. 


By carefully building our editorial and 
circulation policies on the CBI formula, 
we deliver your sales message exactly 
where you would like to deliver it in 


DIE JOURNAL 


° CLEVELAND i 
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Section IV of “Wartime Conserva 
tion” illustrates two other present- 
day advertising aims, namely, “to 
save time in ordering” and “‘to elimi- 
nate bottleneck incident to material 
shortages.” Its title is “ . . . Replace- 
ment not Substitution,” and it con- 
tains technical data on Micarta 
(plastic) and Prestite (porcelain), 
which will enable the design engineer 
to select a replacement material suit- 
able for his needs. Information is 
presented in such a way that the pos- 
sibility of mistakes in ordering is vir- 
tually eliminated. 


ec 


In many respects, Section V is the 
most important in the beok. Under 
the title of “. All In The Day’s 
Work,” it lists critical material sav- 
ings which Westinghouse is making in 
its own manufacturing operations, 
and includes a complete outline of the 
Westinghouse scrap reclamation plan. 
This is information which, in peace- 
time would be highly confidential, but 
which Westinghouse is now making 
available to industry as a contribution 
toward winning the war. It illus- 
trates perfectly the final aim of an 
adequate wartime advertising program 
—"‘‘to provide valuable information to 
America’s production army.” 

The first mailing of “Wartime 
Conservation” will total 60,000 copies. 
It is our belief that each copy will 
give its recipient information which 
will help him contribute more toward 
America’s winning the war. 


News Photographers Get ""C" Books 


News photographers—including those 
taking pictures for use in newsreels, news 
papers or magazines or for industrial or 
governmental use—transporting non-port 
able equipment may get “C” gasoline 
coupon books for mileage needed to take 
pictures for their publications, under pro 
visions of an order announced by the 
Office of Price Administration. This is 
a broadening of previous regulations, 
which limited preferred mileage for photo- 
graphic purposes to newsreel cameramen 
The order is designed to provide mileage 
only for photographers carrying bulky 
or cumbersome equipment which can not 
be transported in public conveyances. 

To qualify for this preferred mileage, 
however, photographers must show that 
the additional rations are necessary for 
transporting non-portable photographic 
or sound-on-film equipment. They must 
also meet the ride-sharing and lack of 
alternate transportation requirements 


Stromberg Carlson 
Advances Spencer 


Lloyd L. Spencer, who has been general 
sales manager of Stromberg Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
has been elected vice-president in charge 


of sales 
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SEPARATE, SPECIALIZED OIL MARKETS 


... WHICH IS YOUR TARGET? 


The Oil Industry is not just “a market” . . . it is two 
separate, specialized markets, each with its own specially 
trained personnel, each with its own problems . . . and 
each represents hundreds of millions of dollars in buying 
power. What one market may require is unsuited for 
the other. 

For example, your men in the field—sales engineers, 
distributors—will tell you that selling the drilling- 
producing industry is quite a “horse of another color” 
from selling the refining-natural gasoline industry. Even 
in integrated oil companies operating in both divisions 
of the industry, it is necessary to deal with an entirely 
different personnel if you happen to be selling both divi- 
sions. It is a specialized sales job; it is a specialized 
advertising job that must be done as well. 

Your advertising to either of these two “targets” 
has an exclusive and inherent advantage when it appears 





in a publication of recognized editorial authority that is 
specialized to the particular division of the industry that 
represents your market. 

In The Oil Weekly, specialized for the Drilling- 
Producing-Pipeline Industry, or in Petroleum Refiner, 
specialized for the Refining-Natural Gasoline Industry, 
you not only reach the largest subscriber audience of 
men exclusively engaged in either industry, but you have 
the advantage of a minimum waste circulation and a 
concentrated reader-interest of editorial content written 
exclusively for the men in that particular business. 

Complete information on the market coverage of 
either The Oil Weekly or Petroleum Refiner; data on 
the market for various products; information on the buy- 
ing and specifying personnel in each market, or informa- 
tion as to what these men say they want in advertising 
copy will be gladly supplied upon request. 





After the War... What 7 











The vitally important part the oil industry is playing in the 
war program is recognized by everyone. Toluol, the second T 
in “TNT,” synthetic rubber, aviation gasoline, fuel and lubricants 
of all types keep our mechanized might active against the Axis. 
But, after the War . . . what? 

Unlike industries which have vastly over-expanded to meet 
war needs—and which will face a major task in conversion to 
peace-time needs—the oil industry will see quick conversion to 
peace-time conditions. 

Automotive as well as airplane plans call for utilization of 
high octane gasoline on a tremendous scale. 

Toluol plants will be engaged in the manufacture of ingredi- 
ents for petroleum-based plastics . . . such products already are 
in use. 
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Plants producing synthetic rubber will guarantee that never 
again will our rubber supply have to come to us over 12,000 
miles of hostile sea. And, unless chemical history reverses itself, 
a better and cheaper synthetic product—made from petroleum— 
will in large part at least, supplant the natural rubber product. 

Petro-chemistry, now in its infancy, is seeking new worlds 
to conquer... and the field is limitless. Witness the new 
petroleum “wonder soap.” It lathers and washes even in salt 
water; it is tasteless; it will not attack fabrics or colors of 
delicate garments; it cuts grease and makes woolen garments 
obnoxious to moths. 

Petroleum, one of war's greatest allies of destruction, will 
be counterwise, the greatest ally of re-construction. Fortunate 
indeed is the manufacturer who has—and maintains—established 
customer relations in the oil industry. 





THE OIL WEEKLY AND THE COMPOSITE CATALOG 


for the Drilling-Producing-Pipeline Industry 


PETROLEUM REFINER AND THE REFINERY CATALOG 


For the Refining-Natural Gasoline Industry 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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New Opportunities 


To do all this, two things are nec- 
essary. First and foremost, is the 
preparation of the individual—the 
things which he or she must do per- 
sonally, in order to qualify to meet 
the challenge and the opportunity. 

Second, is the creation or establish- 
ment on the part of those holding roles 
in the management of industry, of an 
appreciation and understanding, not 


alone of the tremendous value of in- 





dustrial advertising as force to make 
vocal the works which industry must 
do in the periods ahead—but equally 
important, a knowledge of the worth 
of the individuals active in the pro- 
fession of industrial advertising, to 
take a leading part in assisting indus- 
try and that particular management 
in doing the things which have to be 
done! 

For, by the very nature of his or 
her natural make-up, the industrial 
advertising man or woman is ideally 
fitted to take a major part in helping 
to meet the challenge and opportunity 
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aid to the war program . . 
schedules 
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REVIEW 
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“. «» We consider 


MACHINE TOOL 


Indispensable in expediting 
FoR Ordnance Contractors’”’ 


. . » Writes an Ordnance district office. Literally hundreds of other 
letters are on file explaining how the Blue Book is giving priceless 
. how it is helping to expedite production 
. locate critical machinery and tools and helping to 
solve countless individual problems for advertisers. 


These activities are simply an extension of the Blue Book's notable 
record of producing a highly profitable volume of inquiries and 
orders for advertisers. Write for proof of the Blue Book's power to 
produce high priority orders now. 


OTHER HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINERY 


THE MERCHANDISE MART 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPAN 


Zi AIT CHCOCK 


BOOK 


The only digest magazine covering all 
branches of the wood working industry, 
especially manufacturers of the new ply- 
woods, compregnated woods, etc. 


America’s Industrial Equipment Re- 
sale Mart. 


The Directory of the world’s largest 
building — the Merchandise Mart of 
Chicago. 


Directories of industrial machinery and 
equipment to be circulated in Latin 
American countries— Spanish and Por- 
tugese editions. 


508 South Dearborn Street, 
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which faces all. For, he or she must 
of necessity, have a happy combinatio: 
of imagination, creative ability, and 
inquisitive properties—all of which ar: 
most necessary. 

However, the problem is one which 
each individual in industrial advertis 
ing and its management must meet 
together. All we can do kere is to 
point out that it seems a shame that 
so much intelligence is often wasted 
because of a lack of the proper coor- 
dination and cooperation. 

Fear and uncertainty seem to run 
rampant in the minds of many in in- 
dustry. And, while there is ample in 
the conditions of the day to justify 
such fear and uncertainty—the great- 
est antidote to this all-insidious poison 
—is action—ACTION on a plan 
which has been decided upon. Action 
banishes the ills of uncertainty as 
nothing else can do. 

Therefore, those who desire freedom 
from any ills now existing, can find 
their relief in the setting-up of a pro- 
gram which will call for invigorating 
And, if this action be coupled 
with the careful thinking and plan- 


action. 


ning which must, of necessity, accom- 
pany it, then, and then only—will the 
challenge and opportunity that faces 
industrial advertising and industrial 
advertisers be met! 


Post Office Restricts New 
Overseas Subscriptions for Army 


In accordance with the recommenda 
tions of the War Department, the Post 
Office Department has placed the follow- 
ing restrictions on mail for Army per 
sonnel addressed to A.P.O.’s_ overseas, 
other than ofhcial shipments and _ ship- 
ments to military agencies 

Individual copies of newspapers or mag’ 
azines shall be accepted for dispatch to 
A.P.O.’s outside the continental United 
States only where subscriptions are spe- 
cifically requested in writing by the ad- 
dressee or for which subscriptions are 
now in effect. 

The restrictions were made when the 
War Department requested the volume of 
mail dispatched to overseas destinations 
be kept to a minimum, in view of the 
heavy demands being made on cargo space 
for military shipments and because of the 
limited facilities available to commanders 
of theaters of operations for delivery of 
mail 


Hardenbrook Advanced at 


Union Bag 
Donald J. Hardenbrook, recently ap- 


pointed postwar planning manager, Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation, New York, 
has been made assistant to the president 

and will continue to have full responsibil- 
ity for postwar planning He is a 
member of the drafting committee of the 
post-war planning committee, National 
Association of Manufacturers, and of the 
postwar reconstruction committee, New 


York Board of Trade 
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Warning 

What with the paper shortage and 
the rationing of space allotted to ad- 
vertising, some advertisers are going 
to earn themselves a whole bucketful 
of ill will by using precious space 
for flapdoodle while other advertisers 
with constructive messages are forced 
to remain out-of-print. What an op- 
portunity, if ever, for publishers to 
institute a program for improving the 


breed! 


Advertising at War 

It seems that every time we men- 
tion a publication by name in this 
area, we then proceed to put our foot 
in it by objecting to some pieces of 
copy on page 96 and thus incurring 
the wrath of the publisher and all 
his minions on top of the wrath we 
get anyway from agency and client 
So, with our 


foot poised, we’re going to say “Fac- 


and the guy next door. 


tory,” and if anything uncomplimen- 
tary follows, it will be the composi- 
tor’s fault. 

In connection with Factory’s Au- 
gust (1942) issue, that worthy publi- 
cation (we love Mill & Factory, too), 
put out a promotion piece listing a 
number of wartime problems for ad- 
a list 





vertising to aid in solving 
which was sufficiently detailed to sug- 
gest specific copy appeals. It was so 
good a list we’ve kept it this long, 
and with the list in one hand and 
Factory’s January issue in the other, 
we're going to have a look-see at how 
well the advertisers have taken the 
publisher’s advice. 

There are twelve copy 
listed, but 
twelfth because it went out-of-date 
This January issue of 


appeals 


we've eliminated the 


a while ago. 


SERTED 


Wartime Advertising Jobs 


Classified... Special Review of Rockford Advertising 
...Mental Approach to “Tell All’’...Last on the “E” 


Factory has 159 ads a page or larger 
in size, and according to our own arbi- 
trary and very debatable classification, 
here’s how the eleven copy appeals 
were represented: 

How to improve production 


methods . 30 
How to control production 12 
How to make best use of man- 

power : . 14 
How to save materials 11 


How to conserve power and fuel 2 


How to make equipment last 
longer 13 

How to maintain plant services. 16 

How to maintain and modernize 


buildings 10 
How to protect the plant 0 
How to build morale l 


How to insure worker health and 
safety ; 9 
That’s a total of lls ads out of 

160 devoted to what the publisher 

says are hot topics. It’s a swell rec- 

ord. We're a little surprised there 






How Tube-Turn welding fittings speed-up 
piping instaliation for wer production! 
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weren’t more on “How to Make the 
Best Use of Manpower” and “How to 
Conserve Power and Fuel,” but in 
the latter case anyway, there are pub- 
lications which deal wholly with the 
subject. 

You probably are interested to learn 
what the other forty-one ads dis- 
cussed. 

Seventeen told about “how we're 
helping to win the war” (you know, 
battle scenes and such). This is a 
much smaller percentage of such ad- 
vertising than, we guess, runs in most 
books. 

Six did a straight “product” job, 
with no specific relation to current 
problems. 

Three foresaw the future. 

Two remembered birthdays. 

Three — only _ three, 
slopped over on such subjects as Lead- 
ership, Experience, Progress. 

One—just one—celebrated an “E.” 

Three discussed 
which, of course, is OK, since it has 
a bearing on some of: the classifica- 


imagine! — 


service facilities, 


tions. 

Two claimed they were working 
hard. 

One praised the economy of its 
product. 

One announced a change in com- 
pany name. 

Three were built around “gags”— 
a stack of bottles, one upon the other; 
a wood cut of a combination churn, 
potato-scraper, cradle-rocker and 
stocking-darner; sex appeal. 

Going back to the eleven classifi- 
cations, here’s the best in each (omit- 
ting Plant Protection, of course, not 
represented ). 

PropucTion MetHops—Gulf Oil 
Corporation: “How Gulf Lubrication 
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LATROBE 


CLectane Sttte _feuraer 


Service Engineers are helping war in- 
dustry increase production!” Six case 
studies on increased production of 75 
mm. gun tubes, shells, fuses, machine 
tools; difficulties overcome; tool life 
lengthened; quality of work improved. 
Pulley 


Com pany, two impressive result stories 


The Girdler Corporation, booklet- 


Also good: The American 


promotion with interesting “teasers” 
Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Company, The National Refining 


Company, Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 
more result stories General Elec- 


tric, Safway Steel Products, Inc. 


ContTrRoOL Propuction — General 


Electric: 
reading copy on its 
Page 48.] 


This newly-developed load calculator 
makes it easy to figure the motor horse-pow- 
er required for metal-cutting operations 
when the recommendations of the machine 
builder are unavailable. Its advantages? 
You can avoid undermotoring and save 
yourself production delays; you can avoid 
overmotoring and save the national vitally 
needed steel, copper, and aluminum 


Unpretentious, but easy- 
“Motorule.” [See 
For example: 


Also good: Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, with a New Yorker-style car- 
toon illustration Westinghouse, 


closeup examination of a new line- 


starter The Denison Engineering 
Company, “Industry’s New Right 
Hand . . . for Positioning” 

The McCaskey Register Company, 


” 


“Overdue Orders Reduced 78% 


Manpower —Industrial Brown- 
hoist: “Stand or Sit While Operating 
an Industrial Brownhoist Crane.” [See 
Gallery.” ] Two pictures, brief copy 
which also discusses other operator 
conveniences. 

Also good: Coppus Engineering 
Corporation, “The Blowers that Put 
More Man-hour” 
and a big check-the-application cou- 
pon .. . Manheim Mfg. & Belting 
Company, how-to-do-it pictures and 


Minutes in Every 


captions (surprisingly few of this 


type, so valuable today). 


MATERIALS — Air Reduction: an- 
other of the “Waste Warden” ads 
mentioned before, 


we've urging re- 


pair of leaks in hose. 
Also good: Westinghouse, eleven 
tons of copper saved by properly en- 
gineering the distributive system 
Pittsburgh-Corning Corporation, re- 
placing worn-out sash without using 
critical material, also improving plant 
operating efficiencies. [See “Gallery.”’] 
(Yes, could have been classified under 
“Plants,” 


“Services” and respectively. ) 





PowER AND Fuget — Standard 0; 
(Indiana): case histories. 


B. F. Goodric/ 
“how to get the 


EQuirpMENT—T he 
Company: 
most out of rubber.” 


a quiz on 
For example: 
“Beyond what temperature will rub- 
ber belts start to lose important prop- 
erties and deterioriate more rapidly?” 
The quiz-ee will remember the an- 
swers much better this way. 


Allis-Chalmers Mf g 


s* 


Also good: 
Company, maintenance notes 
Westinghouse, repair service story 
The Foxboro Company, Quick-Check 
. The Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Company, promoting 
a cartoon book on proper lubrication. 


[See page 27.] 


Maintenance Cards . 


PLANT Services: Tube Turns, In- 
cor porated: ““How Tube Turn Weld- 
ing Fittings Speed-Up Piping Instal- 
lation for War Production!” Eight 
sketches, each with a caption that 
claims a benefit to user plus three 
lines of copy explaining why. Ex- 
ample: 

FEWER HANGERS ON SUPPORTS 

NEEDED 

As welded piping weighs less and 
stands vibration better than flanged sys 
tems, the fewer hangers needed save in 
stallation time on these items. 

As a 
stronger, leakproof systems that vir- 
tually 
and failures 


clincher: “And you get 


eliminate piping mainterance 
that can slow down or 
paralyze vital war industry!” Various 
shapes are displayed across the bottom, 
and in a corner, where it 
(in an ad), the “E” flag. Our own 
“E” for the best ad in the book, to 
W. N. McKamy, of Farson & 
Huff Advertising Agency, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Also good: Crescent Truck Com- 
pany, going right after a sale (truck, 
$1750.) A. M. 

reducing mainte- 


belongs 


battery, charger, 
Byers Company, 
nance is also a matter of proper ma- 
terial selection and installation, and 
here’s how . . . [See “Gallery.” 
Bussmann Mfg. Company, another i 
the familiar testimonial series. 


BuILDING MAINTENANCE — Blaw- 


Knox Company: an unfortunate lay- 


out in our opinion, [see “Gallery” ], 


but some solid copy: 


BLAW-KNOX STEEL GRATING IS 
ELECTROFORGED INTO ONE PIECE! 
Under load, Blaw-Knox Electroforged 


Steel Grating develops maximum strength 
for section of sheet used due to using max- 
imum values of both straight and cross 
bars—no notching or cutting of either bar 
is permitted. No bolts, slots, rivets, loose 
parts—the bars are permanently forged 














TWO MORE “WAR ALBUMS” 
AN ADVERTISING MANAGER'S OWN “WAR ALBUM."’ 
“We No Longer Need To Advertise . . . If—" It is 
the best example we've seen so far of a simple way to 
show company heads, specifically, and by example, exactly 
why they should authorize advertising expenditures today. 
This replica of a simple presentation prepared by Richard 
Hayes, Advertising Manager of the Okonite Company, is 2 
most practical tool in the hands of an advertising man who's 
faced with the problem of demonstrating why a company 
should keep on advertising at a time when it has “nothing 
to sell.” 





HE business paper reader today is acutely aware of the value of the 
time he spends searching through his “bible” for helpful ideas. For 
his money, the only advertising that is helping to fight the war is that 
which helps him solve his war-time problems. And for your money, ad- 
vertising that helps with current problems is the kind that will do the 
most effective job of building a sound foundation for future business. 


Readers Spot “’Phonies”’ 
Our recent field work reveals that business paper readers appreciate the 
trend to instructive, informative copy. However, as may be expected, 
the readers spot phonies much faster than we do. They know when the 
ad really aims at a current problem, or when it is based on guesswork. 


Should be Based on Field Work 


The closer we get to this picture, the more thoroughly convinced we 
become that advertising, to be as war-useful as possible, should be based 
on an up-to-the-minute, first-hand picture of those reader-problems which 
can, in any way, be solved or alleviated by the advertiser. Good field work 
today, as in peace-time, helps achieve maximum economy, too! (Its cost 
is less than the ad preparation and the space, yet it can multiply the return 
on those greater investments many times over. ) 

Checking among advertisers proved time and again that the ads which 
the readers tell us they like and which produced the greatest value to the 
advertiser, were firmly rooted in field research. 

Few of the ads in the third Supplement demonstrate any new objectives 
not previously covered in the main section of the “Guide” or in earlier will unquestionably give them a competitive advantage after 
Supplements. Most of them, however, show what kind of copy results in eee seperta, 000 what Washington officials like Thur- 
when the advertiser takes the pains to find out what the readers are up man Arnold and Leon Henderson say about the valid services 
against; then develops ads that will help. which advertising can perform today. 


In some instances, we are able to report exactly what kind of field work 



















SPECIAL REPORT TO CONSUMER-GOODS MANUFAC- 

TURERS. “How You Can Help Your Retailers Solve 

Their War-Time Problems!” We realize that one of 
the most difficult advertising problems rising out of the war 
is that of the consumer-goods manufacturer whose ability to 
supply his retailers has en curtailed or stopped. Yet some 
have found ways to convert their merchandising paper adver 
tising to war-usefulness just as effectively as they have con- 
verted their plants to war production. 

















This study is a report of recent visits with retailers, and of 
the methods of advertisers who have found ways to make their 
advertising helpful to business paper readers at a time when 
help is so desperately needed. It lists for your convenience a 
number of war-time problems that retailers told us about. 
It shows, by example, how successful consumer-goods manu- 
facturers are publishing the kind of helpful information that 























provided the meat of the ads. 





“Think-Starters”’ 


May we remind you: This “War Album” is not offered as the whole 
answer to any advertiser's particular problems. It is simply a “think- 
starter,” a collection of ads of the sort which readers like because they 
transmit useful information from where it is to where it is needed. 

In studying them you may find the clue to an idea that will help you 
intensify the usefulness of your own advertising to your customers, to 
your nation, and to your company. You will automatically receive the 
third Supplement if you have already requested and received a copy of 


a 
* 
. 
* 
+ 
* 
the “Guide.” If you haven't, just check Box No. 3, and mail the coupon. * 1—An Advertising 2 Special Report 3—"A Guide to 
You might get an idea that would help us improve our Supplements. * || Meneiger's Own | |tecontamer-Gaede Siacive Wartime 
x | 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Room 2404, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Please send me, without obligation, my free copies of the 


A.B.P.""W AR ALBUMS” checked below. 


re? bum.” fact ‘ dvertising.”” 
We'd appreciate any suggestions you care to make. a Manerecterees Advertising 


NAME a 


* * * 


Men who spend most of their time doing field work upon which current 
advertising is based, have helped us put together a simple check-list of 
six points which they claim are vitally important to keep in mind if the 
real problems of your customers are sought. You will find this check-list 


on Pages 194 and 195 of the third Supplement to the “Guide.” 


COMPANY _ 
POSITION __ 


STREET__ CITY & STATE 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


A national association of business publica- 
tions devoted to increasing their usefulness 
CoM isl Time 10] oS ola] ol-1e Melle Mal-1| ollale Mole hZ-taitt 
ers get a bigger return on their investment. 























































A GUIDE 
TO CORRECT EYE PROTECTION 
against Hazards that slow up War Production 
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together for superior strength and perma 
nence. Blaw-Knox Steel Grating is easy 
to clean and paint—-safe because of the 
unique twisted bar—delivers maximum 
open area for light and air 

Equally good: Hild Floor Machine 
Com pany, answering “How to remove 
from factory floors the hard-caked 
grease that causes accidents and slows 
plant traffic 
slow, tedious hand-scraping which 


without resorting to 


wrecks floors?” Machine is shown, 
together with closeups of interchange- 
able attachments for “dry-scrubbing.” 
Worth bringing to your attention 
from George M. Stern of Crut- 
tenden & Eger Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. 
Morate—Russell, Burdsall ~~ Ward 
Bolt and Nut Company; an ad [see 
“Gallery” ] urging workers to make 
each part perfect, lest a jammed gun 
cost a boy’s life. The ad is offered in 
poster form for plant bulletin boards. 
(We suggest you take up their offer 
tor your own War Production Drive.) 


HeattH, Sarety—American Opti- 
cal Company: a chart classifying eye- 
hazard operations by industries and 
indicating for each hazard the proper 
type of gogle among those illustrated 
below. A swell selling ad, cooked up 
by the AO ad department and safety 
engineers, and Sutherland-Abbott 
agency at the suggestion of field men 


who recognized the need for it. 


Also good: General Electric, safety- 
Scott Paper 
Company, “The Missing Man [see 
“Gallery.”] . . . Modine Mfg. Com- 
pany, “Modine Unit Heaters are help- 


enc losed sw itch gear 


ing to insure man pow 2r against colds 


and accidents.” 


Award for Bravery 


It’s one thing to read The Copy 
Chasers’ criticism of your advertising 
while you're in the privacy of your 


own copy of IM; it’s something else 
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to sit among your peers and have to 
take it in public. 

Yet that’s what the Rockford In- 
dustrial Marketers asked to do. 

A couple of weeks ago at a meeting 
of their group they listened to Ralph 
McGraw read comments made by The 
Copy Chasers on seventeen sets of ad- 
vertisements previously submitted by 
mail. Meanwhile, the ads themselves 
were flashed on the screen. 

Fortunately, the Rockford boys 
turn out some very acceptable adver- 
tising; a minimum had occasion to 
be embarrassed by The Copy Chasers’ 
remarks. And in each case where 
a campaign was adversely criticized, 
time was taken to suggest improve- 
ments. 

Some of the comments are worth 
repeating here, for this meeting fur- 
nished us an opportunity to review 
campaigns, rather than isolated ads. 
Furthermore, a statement of objec- 
tives preceded each campaign, and this 
provided a better basis for criticism 


than we normally have in our more 


or less hit-or-miss examination of each 


ue nt 
aly 


{p' 











month’s crop of magazines. Parts of 
the program will be omitted—not to 
eliminate some -congratulations or 
spare some feelings—but merely be- 
cause some of the advertising doesn’t 
suggest comments of a general nature. 
As you know, in selecting ads for re- 
view in this article, we pass up many 
an ad that deserves praise and many 
that deserve panning—for lack of an 
“angle” which may be helpful to our 
readers in general. So it is with our 
Rockford story—but here are the 
highlights, anyway. 


Barber-Colman Company: A cam- 
paign on cutting tools, addressed to 
tool designers, production supervis- 
ors, operators, all users of milling cut- 
ters who read the metal working mag- 
azines. The objectives: to relieve sales 
and to minimize overloaded manufac- 
turing facilities in some departments 
by: 

Suggesting ways to make milling 
cutters last as long as possible; 

Showing how to do certain types 
of operations with maximum effici- 
ency; 

Pointing out that unground tools 
will in many cases produce accuracy 
comparable with that of ground tools, 
at the same time making avaliable to 
the customer savings in cost and de- 
livery time. 

This campaign, typified by the ad 
shown nearby, has the characteristic 
of having been written by some one 
with certain facts to get down on 
paper which are very clear and very 
important to him and which won't 
wait to cool off. This is a good thing 
—for the market is always wide- 
open for hot facts. Barber-Colman, 
unlike many present-day advertisers, 
is less excited over the,,romance of 
Victory than the practical means of 
attaining Victory—particularly those 
means which come within its special 
range of operations. 

The point of the ad is unmistakable 
— “Use Barber-Colman Unground 
Thread Mills—Ground Thread Mills 
are being unnecessarily ordered in 
many cases.” That line has a jolting 
effect that should create readership. 
Copy explains: 

In many cases, such as screw fastenings 
bolt ends, and the like, there is no prob 
lem of leakage, or for shells, fuses and 
bombs it is unnecessary to order ground 
thread mills. Manufacturing facilities for 
ground thread mills are overloaded—ca- 
pacity for making UNGROUND Thread 
Mills is available 

Then Barber-Colman proceeds to 
tell about its mills producing work 
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41% GAIN IN ADVERTISING FOR 1942! 


As compared with an average of 28% for the 12 leading metal industries media! 


When a publication does an outstanding editorial job for its readers it gains in 
circulation and reader-response—and, thereby, in advertising volume. The 
METALS AND ALLOYS figures speak for themselves: 








26% increase in circulation for '42 
(all voluntary and paid) HERE ARE THE FIGURES FOR THE FIELD FOR '42 
22% increase in request for manufac- Pages = % of Gain 
9 8° Tool Engineer 1,612 47% 
turers’ literature (45,540 total) asthahit tiie anil yee pn 
41% increase in advertising Machine Design 1,516 30% 
Product Engineering 1,873 28% 
American Machinist (Bi-weekly) 5,529 27 % 
Modern Machine Shop 3,344 27% 
Foundry 1,588 26% 
Steel (Weekly) 4,077 25% 
NOTE TO ALL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ... cet tron Age (Weekiy) eases oun 
the full facts on M & A right away and Hitchcock's Machine Tool Blue Book* 3,161 23% 
reserve space for’43 at once. Rates must Metal Progress 1,378 20% 
increase Feb. 15. Present and all 1942 ad- sReetineny toes os 
vertisers, and reservations prior to Feb. “etnies Gnasiies 
Records of pages carried, taken from INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
15, protected for the full year of 1943. 

















METALS and ALLOYS 


@ REINHOLD NEERING MAGAZ! CORPORATION + 330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK © 
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within the tolerances of Class III spe- 
cifications. A sample job is illustrat- 
ed and described. Ad produced by 
A. B. Brand of Cummings, Brand 
& McPherson. 


John §. Barnes Corporation: A 
campaign to sell machinery manufac- 
turers and designers on the advan- 
tages of using hydraulic feed trans- 
missions designed and manufactured 
complete by one company as com- 
pared to buying various elements 
from several sources of manufacture. 

We don’t think the advertising 
goes far enough. It lacks interest and 
impact. The copy is dead-pan with- 
out the earnestness that Barber-Col- 
man’s had. The mood is passive—not 
only are the color words missing, but 
there’s no action in them. The verbs 
don’t do anything—"are designed,” 
“can also be furnished,” “are com- 
plete,” “is compact,” “can be de- 
signed,” “can be done,” “are in use.” 

Copy written in this style can be 
deadly, yet it’s so easy to enliven it 
by turning around the sentence con- 
structions and making the verbs do 


something. 


W. F. & John Barnes: We recall 
praising this advertiser in previous 
articles, and were sorry to trace a 
decline in the samples sent us. One, 
headlined ‘500°, Increase in Produc- 
tion,” is OK even if it might have 
been just as effective and (to some 
people) less doubtful if the figure had 
been 200°). The machine is illustrat- 
ed, the performance is headlined and 
sub-headlined, and its operation is 
explained. There is a statement that 
you can save 20 to 35‘, with Unit- 
Type Machine Tools. But we do 
think dramatic interest would have 
been served by really featuring a small 
picture showing an aircraft engine job 
on which the various tolerances were 
marked. 

But later ads disappointed us. 
Barnes, hitherto beloved by us for 
filling homely-looking layouts with 
copy crammed with facts—finally 
went artistic. The layouts became 
prettier and the copy went downhill, 
becoming catalogy rather than merely 
“indicative.” In one ad, some 
“Here’s How” material almost got 
buried in small type in order to help 
make room for a picture of some 
tanks. Here’s a company that had 
set a high standard of informative 
persuasive advertising—let’s hope the 
1943 campaign will get back on 


the beam. 
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Tim: 


USE BARBER-COLMAN 
UNGROUND 
THREAD MILLS 


GROUND THREAD MILLS ARE BEING 
UNNECESSARY ORDERED IN MANY CASES 





On THIS 108, FOR tmeTaANce 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 

Gomreal Offs and Plant 218 Moments Btnenk, Aospa, Himes % & A 

Cotta Transmission Corporation: A 
campaign to establish Cotta as a 
source of supply for specially-engi- 
neered, precision-built, heavy-duty 
transmissions at a time when many 
regular sources are converted to mass 
production of tank, heavy motor 
truck and other war machine trans- 
missions. Since Cotta is not set up 
for mass production, the company 
preferred to go after smaller orders 
from a larger number of heavy ma- 
chinery manufacturers. 

The ads have the same layout ele- 
ments throughout [see “Gallery” ]— 
photo of a piece of machinery, a 
pointed device, and the bold headline 
“It’s Got the Guts!” It’s corny, but 
it’s good. You can’t argue that for a 
gearbox, the phrase “It’s Got the 


Guts” isn’t good, particularly when 





14 PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
INEXPERIENCED SCREW MACHINE OPERATOR 


Te Help Reduce 4 


Bows Time and Speed Bp 
Bp Prodection 















you’re talking to hard-boiled men in 
a heavy-duty industry. 

Copy is colorful. Here’s a sample: 
“Cr-r-runch .. . a steel-jawed ditcher 
chews its way through solid earth 
..« like a boy eats pie! Sometimes it 
digs through asphaltic concrete 
even coral rock! You can imagine 
what kind of guts there are in that 
gear-box!” It doesn’t have much 
“sell”’—that is, no special evidence 
that there’s anything in a Cotta-type 
job that couldn’t be obtained from 
somebody else. But after all, it’s 
special engineering they’re selling, and 
the evidence is in the success stories. 
Each machine illustrated is identified, 
and a proof of each ad is framed and 
sent to an executive of the company 
whose product is featured. And that’s 
smart! 


George Gorton Machine Company: 
We didn’t cotton to Gorton’s state- 
ment of objectives. It reads: “To im- 
press the market favorably with Gor- 
ton equipment.” We feel that’s a 
pretty vague objective: amy ad aims 
to do that. If an advertising cam- 
paign can’t pick out a more specific 
target, there’s a big danger of scat- 
tering shot all over the landscape. But 
that’s just an “aside’—it so happens 
that the ads come up to snuff. 

They are all pretty much alike— 
statement of what the job is, indica- 
tion of superior performance, and a 
reasonably complete description of op- 
erating conditions. One thing we like 
particularly about these ads—the case 
studies are made truly significant by 
the der-*! of the accompanying data. 
Oftentimes an advertiser boasts about 
performance and gives so little of the 
background that the reader has no 
basis for comparison with his own 
conditions. 


Greenlee Bros. © Company: No 
question about this campaign—it’s 
near to being perfect. Some of the 
headlines will give you an idea— 

"14 Practical Suggestions for the 
Inexperienced Screw Machine Opera- 
tor.” 

“Suggestions for Changing and Ad- 
justing Collets on Greenlee Screw Ma- 
chines.” 

“How to Reduce Hollow Chisel 
and Bit Breakage.” 

This is really praising the Lord and 
passing the information. The rest of 
you fellows must have the same type 
of information. We urge you not to 
sit on it—there’s no disgrace in a 
piece of equipment needing intelligent 
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4 Bellows Won't Do!” 
j ett) © ng "BELLOWS offer many surprising 


advantages for service beyond the scope of ordinary bellows 
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_— “know-how” advertising in Product Engineering 
iscovered new applications and opened new markets 
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=e SOURCE FOR INFORMATIVE COPY — 
: irty-two pages of unedited comments 
_ arg on problems they face to- 
. y — plus suggestions on how your ad- 
ertising can help them. Send for your copy today 


PROD ; 
UCT ENGINEERING, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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application and decent maintenance. 
Dish it out! 

We have a word of caution, though. 
It’s best not to phrase the information 
altogether in terms of do’s and don’ts. 
The better Greenlee ads attempt to 
male the copy interesting as well as 
instructive. Illustrations and sketches 
help out, too. Remember, some of 
thes: fellows who actually are to act 
on your recommendations are often 
inclined to be eye-minded, rather than 
word-minded. 

Altogether a swell campaign, and 
1 “winner” nationally as well as lo- 
cally. Sew on another stripe for 
Gerald O. Fossler, Greenlee ad- 
vertising department. 


Ile Electric Ventilating Company: 
Here’s a sample of some good copy: 


As windows are tightly closed and 
blacked-out shrewd management has 
gratefully turned to carefully engineered, 
flective. low-cost Ilg Blackout Ventila 
tior Hooded louvers provide fresh ai 
inlets hooded Ilg Power Roof Ventila 
tors induce rapid air change for cool, com 


fortable working conditions swiftly 
and quietly premove “worn-out” air 
dors, excessive heat, steam, dust and 


harmful vapors 
Some of the Ilg ads tell what the 


equipment does, others explain hou it 
is done. That’s OK. [ See “Gallery.” ] 


Ingersoll Milling Machine Com- 
pany: Builds chiefly individually-engi- 
neered mill and boring machines, and 
its adv ertising aim is to exploit its en- 
gineering service rather than some one 
type of machine. This is a most difh- 
cult advertising assignment, yet In- 
gersoll’s ad-writers have carried it out 
admirably. The following copy is a 
model of business-like development 
of a selling proposition by means of a 
case study. Note the logical build-up 


of sales arguments: 


One of the most vexing problems of 
inufacturinging war goods today is how 
to mill a large casting on several surfaces 
The popular aprroach to this problem has 
heen with the 6”. 7”, or 8” bar-type Mill 


ng, Boring, Drilling and Tapping Open 
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WITH LESS MACHINERY 





side machines, as illustrated below. Our 
efforts to meet this problem with less ma- 
chinery resulted in the design of the Inger- 
soll Traveling House Openside machine 
It is a design that isolates the milling com- 
ponent of these large machines and per- 
mits you to mill the largest castings with 
equal rigidity and at heavier feed rate. It 
is also used for occasional boring opera- 
tions by means of 20” horizontal quill 
feed, this being an optional feature 


Thus if your job is predominantly 


milling, you do not need all the equip- 
ment that goes into a bar-type machine 
At a time when metals and minutes mean 
so much, this machine saves both vital ma- 
terial and labor hours—and greatly re- 
duces your capital investment 

The credit goes to G. E. Howard 


of the Ingersoll staff. 


Operadio Mfg. Company: The 
strategy of this campaign is to capi- 
talize upon some installations in well- 
known plants. But it seems to us 
that they are putting the cart before 
the horse. Sale of an industrial pag- 
ing or music system must start from 
scratch, and you's e got to sell a man 
on why he needs one—pointing out 
how unnecessarily he suffers for lack 
of one—before bragging about fa- 
mous name customers. Now we ad- 
mit that some advertiser may be doing 
the cultivating job and perhaps Op- 
eradio may be riding on that—but it 
does seem as though some parts of 
the story were being left out—such 
as: the various benefits, how much it 
costs, how much it will save, what 
Operadio offers that’s extra-good, and 


so on. 


Motor Products Corporation: The 
Deepfreeze sales story can be broken 
down as follows: (A) Metal chilling 
has three purposes; (B) Deepfreeze 
removes 1000 B.T.U.’s per hour at 
120° F.; (C) Deepfreeze effects sav- 
ings up to $2825 per year over dry 
ice. That’s the skeleton of the Deep- 
freeze sales story—and it’s there in 
every ad. 

In one ad, A, B, and C are all in 
the headline. The unit is illustrated. 


Below it, the three purposes are ex- 
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plained in further detail—shrinking 
metal, testing metal, treating metal. 
A panel describes the unit, and shows 
hod the $2825 figure is arrived at, 
[See ‘“Gallery.”’] 

A second rearranges the elements. 
The headline is “How Deepfreeze 
Speeds the Shrinking, Testing and 
Treating of Metals,” and those jobs 
are detailed in the copy. The line 
about the B.T.U.’s becomes a sub- 
head. The unit is illustrated and ex- 
amined in the copy which also in- 
cludes the comparison with dry ice. 

In a third set-up, the headline is 
“How to Use Sub-Zero Temperatures 
in Metal Working.” And the other 
elements appear in a new order. Al- 
together—an interesting example not 
only of variety in layout, using the 
same elements, but also of adherence 
to a basis copy formula, without re- 
course to outside factors for change 


of pace. 


National Lock Company: We call 
the National Lock ad written for hard- 
ware trade directory an undistinguish- 
able advertisement. The headline, 
“Style to Sell,” is meaningless in the 
sense that selling is obviously the pur- 
pose of any styling. And when copy 
begins: “For over one-third of a cen- 
tury’—or anything like that—the 
chances are 10 to 1 that what follows 
will be a string of dog-eared hymns of 
self-praise that went out of fashion 
twenty years ago. It’s also a ten 
to one bet that the text will include 
such word-pairings as “high quality,” 
“precision built,” “expert craftsmen.” 
There’s no longer any reality about 
such terminology—those phrases have 
been kicked around so much by the 
third-rate fur stores and fourth-rate 
jewelry houses that they’ve reached 
the point of actually appearing sus- 
pect—under the same reasoning that a 
jerkwater flea-bag trying to go Sth 
Avenue by calling itself Grand Hotel 
is still ne less a dump. Anyway, 
such copy violates the No. 1 rule of 
good trade advertising: Be specific. 
“Individual envelope packaging” looks 
like a much better angle than “a third 
; which 


must admittedly be open to disagree- 


of a century of leadership,” 


ment. 


Rehnberg-Jacobson Mfg. Company: 
In the statement accompanying this 
firm’s samples, the following ap- 
peared: “There was no campaign or- 
ganized; the object being simply to 
publicize those products which were 
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The owner of these eves sees an engineering data chart and understands it as easily as you 
understand a cartoon in your morning paper. 


Does he also “see” the product you want to sell? 


This man would cold-bloodedly junk a half-million dollars’ worth of equipment, if you could 
show him a big enough saving. He is interested in new processes, new ways of doing things. 


He gets some of his best help out of advertising. 
This man is an executive, chemist, production chief or engineer in the Chemical Process 
Industries. He thinks and talks a language foreign to most laymen’s minds. He reads maga- 
zines that are edited in his language, for him. (Three of them are shown on this page.) 
He knows what to specify—and he specifies. Not in a “foreign” language. In plain, simple 
terms. “I want this.” 
And his specifications stick. 
* > . 

Automatic Audience Selection 
You can select your audience in the Chemical Process Industries through the three pub- 
lications shown here. 
Do you want to reach engineering-minded men? Select the Industrial Edition of Industrial 
& Engineering Chemistry. 
Do you want to appeal to laboratory workers? Select the Analytical Edition of the same 
publication. 
Do you wart to reach those who are more “news-minded”? Select the NEWS. 
Whichever you select, you will be talking to men who think in engineering and chemical 


terms, yet specify in simple words—men who are often not available to salesmen—men 


who will be led to your product through advertising alone. 


You will be talking to men whose specifications stick. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 1 ites engaaticn Yo CHEMISTRY 
332 WEST 42Nb STREET + NEW YORK, N.Y. 
CHICAGO: 310 S. Michigan Ave. CSE rea Bldg. ADE i. 











judged to be of lively interest at the 


time.” 





This campaign is all right—picture 
f machine, product of machine, per- 
formance data, etc.—but, as the 
statement of objectives indicates, it’s 
‘opportunist’ advertising, pure and 
simple. It gets orders during a peri- 
od when certain products automati- 
cally get a “lively interest’”—but fails 
to build up a cumulative interest in 
the brand name either as a line or 
s a manufacturer. And it’s that 
brand name that will have to carry 
the ball when interest isn’t so gener 
illy “lively” as it is today. 

This is the opposite extreme from 
National Lock, which talks about the 
company but fails just as completely 
in establishing a personality for the 
company. The copy here is catalogy 
the only “sell” in it is “These ma- 
chines available for prompt delivery” 

and, while that’s probably enough 
in these days, it contributes nothing 
to long-range selling. 

Our recommendation to this com- 
pany is: Don’t let your 1943 cam- 
paign be “unorganized;” try to cre- 
ate a tangible reason for the reader 
to prefer doing business with Rehn- 
berg-Jacobson, the institution—iden- 
tify the range of the Rehnberg-Ja 
cobson—then make each ad sell not 


only a specific product but also a 


specific sales idea for that brand 
name. 
Geo. D. Roper Corporation adver- 


tising has not fared well in this space 
und there was one ad in the Roper 
exhibit that illustrates why. The 
headline is “Go Right Down the Line 
of Steel Mills and You'll Find Roper 
Rotary Pumps.” Since there’s little 
more to the ad except pictures, we'll 
eenfine our remarks to the headline: 
We think it’s a silly statement. If 
ill the steel mills do use Roper pumps, 
then only is the headline justified; but 
if that és the case, a plain statement 
to that effect would be preferable to 
the vague claim that does appear. 
Such unsubstantiated statements make 
1 mess of industrial advertising—caus- 
ing as much confusion as would occur 
if people took cigarette advertising 
seriously. Meanwhile, in this Roper 
idvertising, the two ideas. which 
might have been developed are hardly 
touched upon—the “hydraulically 
balanced” seal and the suggestion that 
Roper’s line offers 7,548 installation 
possibilities. 


But another ad in the exhibit really 
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The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 

@ THE COPY CHASERS base 

their criticism of industrial ad- 

vertising on the following basic 
principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 

1, A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea, and promising 


enough to make reading 
worth while. 

3. Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4, Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser— 

but nothing exaggerated, 

nothing boastful, nothing the 
would be 


salesman himself 


ashamed to say. If necessary 


—good solid “reason-why.’ 











has the stuff The Copy Chasers buy. 
[See “Gallery.”’] 
“hydraulically 


The significance of 
balanced” begins to 
come into the clear, together with a 


And the 


case studies at the right—the first a 


host of strong selling hooks. 


testimonial, the second a dollars-and- 
cents result story, and the third a 
“long-life” performance fact—really 


tie on the clincher. 


Whitney Metal Tool 


Unfortuately, “long life” and “accu- 


Com pany: 


racy” are so vague—indeed they have 
become everybody’s property — they 
have been used so much—that we fear 
readers don’t get a very clear picture 
of how long Whitney life is or how 
Whitney 
other words, what has Whitney got 
That’s a 
little 


accurate accuracy is. In 
that other people haven't? 
tough question to answer in 
quarter-page ads, but after all—that’s 
the purpose of advertising, isn’t it? 
And that cleans up Rockford ad- 
vertising, which, we hasten to point 
out, doesn’t need much cleaning up. 
It is unfortunate, though, we suspect, 
that Rockford advertising in general 
is sO unrepresentative. The prepon- 
derance of the community’s industrial 
manufacturing is machine tools, and 
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the strategy of the advertising run, 
largely in a single direction. Probably 
the people in charge of the advertising 
know too much about their products— 
there’s evidence in their samples that 
they lack the 
which, if nothing else, would mean 


outsider’s viewpoint 


better selection of information to 
feature, and re-phrasing in terms of 
the buyer rather than the seller. More 
over, we would imagine this group 
suffers for not coming into more fre 
quent contact with other advertising 
people who have other problems and 
other methods of solving them. 

This difficulty may be common to 
other advertising groups, and it’s too 
bad, for even though a pattern of 
advertising may happen to be, cur- 
rently, a correct one, nevertheless it’s 
dangerous to have a community pat- 
tern. Times change and so do the 
tendencies of markets to react to va- 
rious stimuli; therefore a multiplicity 
of advertising experiences and talents 
would be valuable in an organization 
like this in order to aid the individual 
in developing his own techniques. 
Lacking that multiplicity within it- 
self, due primarily to the nature of 
the locality’s industry, this 
must look outside for a variety of 


group 


ideas—and what better source (here 
comes the commercial) than the pages 


you're reading now? 


More on “Tell All” 


A reader who has already demon- 
strated that he knows the answer 
himself, asked us to review the subject 
of “tell all” copy, for despite its ap- 
parent simplicity, he feels it’s obvious 
a lot of writers don’t “get” it. He 
suggests discussing “the mental ap- 
proach” to this kind of advertising. 

Well, we'd say this: First, try to 
isolate the one statement you’d make 
if you were the salesman for that 
product you’re advertising and had 
the opportunity to make just one sales 
point, no more. To determine what 
that one sales point would be, you 
may find it necessary to do plenty of 


talks 


with salesmen, engineers, users, study 


research — field investigation, 
of the competitive situation, and com- 
petitors’ sales strategy. 
That, plus a little 
should get you down to the single 


rechecking, 


crucial statement in a couple of weeks 
or months or so. 

Now a process that aims merely to 
arrive at a single statement doesn’t 
look for a formula for “tell all,” but 
it is. If that one statement is sufh- 
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The LATIN AMERICAN EDITIONS of 
New EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


(Published in separate Spanish and Portuguese editions) 


give you complete industrial coverage ...at low cost! 


Do the spade work for tomorrow’s —_an outstanding success in this coun- 


selling in this growing industrial try... all the news about what's ~ 





market, today! 

Have your advertising message 
reach and be read by all industrial 
buyers, in a// industries, in al] coun- 
tries in Latin America. 

The Latin American editions of 
New Equipment Digest will do this 
blanketing job for you, at low cost! 

High reader interest . . . high ad- 
vertising value . . . assured by the 
same editorial policy which has 
made New Equipment Digest such 


new in industrial equipment, mate- Van 


rials, methods and processes. 
Advertising rate . . . $90.00 per 
unit, on 12 insertion basis, which in- 
cludes both Spanish and Portuguese 
editions (unit size same as New 
Equipment Digest, 3'/," x 43/4"). 
Circulation guaranteed 20,000 cop- 
ies. Forms for first issue close 
February Ist for copy ... February 
20th for complete plates. Write 
or wire for complete information. 
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4618 Larchwood Avenue 
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EQUIPMENT DIGEST PUBLISHING Co. 


Affiliated with the Penton Publishing Company 
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NEW YORK 
110 East 42nd Street 520 North Michigan Avenue 
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Check Chart for Salesmen’s Wartime Efficiency 


@® NOTICING that salesmen in gen- 


eral are inclined to “go soft” under 
present marketing 


spend most of their time at their desks 


conditions and 


giving customers excuses for delayed 
shipments, Crocker-Wheeler Electric 
Mfg. Company, Ampere, N. J., has 
launched a campaign to educate the 
salesmen as to how they can better 
serve their customers and the war ef- 
fort, as well as maintain customer re- 
lations which will be valuable in the 
postwar marketing picture. 

The first step in the campaign was 
to set up a yardstick by which the 
salesmen might measure their current 
efforts with relation to the problems 
and interests of their customers. It 
was published in the current issue of 
the company’s sales house organ and 
reads as follows, with a little reword- 
ing by J. E. Jump, distribution engi- 
neer, to make it useful to all indus- 


trial equipment salesmen: 
ARE YOU DOING A WAR-TIME 
SELLING JOB? 

Rate yourself from 1 to 10 on each of 
the following questions. Your score will 
indicate not only the kind of a selling job 
you are doing, but equally well indicate 
the extent to which you are contributing 
to the war effort 

Score 

1. Do all of your customers and 

prospects thoroughly understand 

why it is more difficult to obtain 

our products now? 

2. How many thoroughly understand 

and appreciate the purpose and 

intent of the recent WPB conser 

vation order L-221? 


3. Do all your customers and pros 


pects receive and know how to 
read stock sheets? ° 

4. Do you “play square” with your 
customers by restraining the nat- 
ural impulse to “shade” a ship- 
ping promise when it looks like 
you might lose the order on ship- 
ment? 

Do you know all your customers’ 

needs well enough to be able, in- 

telligently, to suggest alternate and 
simplified equipment which will 
do their job? 

6. Do you maintain sufhcient con 
tact with several used-equipment 
dealers so as to be able to suggest 
used equipment when new equip- 
ment is not available? 


Aa 


7. Do you give your repairing 
friends (and your customers) a 
break on jobs where it would be 
quicker to repair than to replace? .... 

8. Do you use your stock sheet as a 
Bible—sell what you have and 
give your customer a break as 
well as utilizing your plant's pro- 
ductive facilities to the greatest 
advantage? j 

9. Do you harry your factory for 
quicker deliveries only on _ the 
really important jobs, or do you 
just pass on the pressure that is 
put on you, regardless of who 
the ultimate customer is, and 
what importance the application 
is to the war effort? : 

10. Have you personally talked to 
the individual responsible for 
maintenance in each customer's 
plant and impressed on him the 


importance of proper mainte 
nance? ; 

11. Does he have a copy of your 
maintenance and __ instruction 
books? 


If you can score 100 on the above, you 
are doing a 100 per cent wartime selling 
job. If not, what are you going to do 
about it? 





cient in itself to put your product in 
an undeniably ideal competitive posi- 
tion—and if no other information is 
needed for convenience in making up 
the prospect’s mind—then that’s all 
you need for your “tell all” ad. 


But perhaps more information is 
needed in order to do any of the fol- 
lowing: 

—suggest, in the first place, the de- 
sirability of amy such product 
—explain why that one statement 
you've picked out gives the product 
extra value over its competition 
—provide evidence that it does give 

more value 
——demonstrate that the party doing 
the claiming is properly qualified 
—indicate range of selection (if that’s 
a competitive factor), service fa- 
cilities, etc. 
—make it easy to order. 
“Tell all” 


log” is another. If the ABP ever 


is one thing, and “cata- 
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made an error, it was in selecting 
probably should be 
“tell enough,” not “tell all.” Sizes, 
shapes, colors, materials—if not im- 


that name—it 


portant competitively—belong in the 
catalog; the advertising should be 
enough to put the reader in a buying 
frame of mind—salesmen and cata- 
log can carry on from there. 

Last Worp on “E”—Both Army 
men and governmental probers con- 
tend now that the Army-Navy “E” 
has lost a lot of its wallop as a morale- 
builder in industrial plants. Reason: 
“because so many have been given 
out.”” Which, of course, means “be- 
cause so many have been advertised” 
—for how else could it have become 


thus cheapened? 
Boost-of-the-Month 


What the “E” advertising didn’t do 
enough of, Package Machinery Com- 


Its Ray Wood 


pany is doing well. 


worked 120 hours in a single week on 
a vital war task that required his 
unique skill. It meant staying on 
the job from 7 A. M. to 1 A. M. for 
seven consecutive days. That’s a pret 
ty tough week—and not so good for 
efficiency as a regular diet—but Ray 
Wood turned out the goods to the 
Army’s satisfaction, and his bosses 
thought so well of his achievement 
they ran an ad about it. [See “Gal 
lery.””} 

SLoGAN—We'll buy Allis-Chalmers’ 
—"“Plan for a Long War—WORK 
for a Short One!” 

MATERIAL - Savinc — “This Little 
Trap is Worth Annually 10 Times Its 
Weight in Boiler Metal, 1000 Times 
Its Weight in Coal”—we wish Arm- 
strong Machine Works had followed 
up that powerful statement with some 
reason why. Maybe another brand of 
steam trap could save more! 


Boo-of-the-Month 


We're glad January 
once a year, because it always brings 
a crop of ads like the one belonging 
to Latrobe Electric Steel Company 
which appears in “Gallery.” A pity 
that Latrobe had no information to 
give as a post-Christmas present, in- 


stead of 
Before us lies a new twelve months . 

a milestone in history which, we hope, 
will guide us to a fuller realization of 
America’s way of life. And to the ex: 
tent that manpower and machinery and 
munitions co-ordinate, to that extent will 
the path to Victory be made secure. La- 
trobe, in line with Industry everywhere, 
dedicates this coming year to a renewed 
faith in American ideals and a renewed 
effort to maintain maximum production 
Backed by traditional quality, Latrobe's 
trade mark symbolizes in the months that 
lie ahead, as it has in the past, depend 
able tool steels for the essential tools of 
Victory! 

Reminds us of the fellow who dreamed 
he was giving a speech in the Senate, 
and when he woke up, he was. 

THe Copy CHASERS. 


comes only 


Walter J. Murphy to Edit 
"Industrial & Engineering Chemistry" 


Walter J. Murphy, formerly mana- 
ger of Chemical Industries, has been ap- 
pointed editor of Industrial © Engineering 
Chemistry and Chemical © Engineering 
News, and will assume his new duties 
Feb. 1. Through this selection Mr. Mur- 
phy also becomes director of the American 
Chemical Society News Service. Mr. Mur- 
phy was associated with Chemical Indus- 
tries for the past thirteen years, and his 
other background includes experience in 
research, plant operation, technical gales 
service and marketing 

Robert L. Taylor, former advertising 
manager of Monsanto Chemical Com 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., will become editor 
of Chemical Industries. No successor to 
his position has yet been appointed 
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A RUNNING START 


After this war is won, there are still going to be plenty 
of hurdles for business men to clear. 


And clearing them in stride will best be accomplished 
from a running start, such as consistent advertising in 


AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES will help 
to provide. 


The time to make such preparations, of course, is now. 


O 
AUTOMONVE cen Aviation MDWOTRKIES 


A CHILTON Publication @ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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British Production Drives 


war uses of aluminum, magnesium, 
etc. Portable exhibits are also avail- 
able for setting up in departments or 
the local store (to build up com- 
munity pride in the war work). 

In one factory employing women 
on long hours of monotonous work, 
a space was cleared on the work floor 
and a Spitfire assembled there so that 
the workers could see just where and 
how the parts they made were being 


used. Production was stepped up fif- 
teen per cent. After that plane had 
gone into action, the pilot returned 
to the plant to give an account of 
his experience. 

Have Posters Any Value? 


Yes, Britain has found that the 
right poster in the right place at the 
right time has definitely produced re- 
sults. If they are specific, news- 
worthy, true, and human, they do the 
job. But Britain has dropped com- 
pletely the general reminder type of 
poster, the “More Production” and 





numerous for classification here. 


camouflage and identification coatings 














“When | told her to put more rhythm in her spraying she really stepped on it, and how!"' 


OMEN! They're in the product painting and finishing departments of 
industry, too! And, the problems attendant upon the employment and 


training of women are revealing unusual executive ability upon the part of 





superintendents and foremen in war production plants throughout the country. 


This and other timely subjects pertaining to paint-shop and finishing department 
production are featured in current issues of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine. It 
is the one publication whose editorial contents consist chiefly of articles on painting 
and finishing needed items for defense and war — aircraft, boats, tanks, trucks, guns, 
shells, military furniture and barracks equipment, camouflage, and other items too 


Nationally-known concerns advertise in INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine because 
it affords the most direct and effective avenue of approach to manufacturers en- 
gaged in making Civilian and Government specification items upon which protective, 


are applied. 


Consequently, with most advertisers of 
paints, painting and finishing equipment, 
supplies and accessories, INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING magazine is the only publication 
used for display— conclusive evidence of 
its capacity to do a bang-up publicity job. 
Send for sample copies, rate schedule and 
circulation information. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


1142 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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the “Give It Your All” type still used 
here. 

Posters that represent a particular 
plane (or tank or other piece of equip- 
ment) in the building of which the 
workers have shared, are very success- 
ful. The part made by the particular 
plant is indicated or a photograph of it 
is superimposed so that the workers can 
readily identify their own product. 
News flashes printed like giant tele- 
grams reporting the achievements of 
the weapons are often pasted on or 
above posters of this type. 

Other types of posters are similarly 
specific. One plant reported that a 
single poster to correct wasteful weld- 
ing practices resulted in a fifty per 
cent saving in electrodes, a precious 
raw material, in one week after it 
was put up. 

In another plant where the workers 
had not realized the importance of 
their job, a series of posters on the 
military use of ropes was put up on 
Friday morning. The effect was im- 
mediate. For the first time, a full 
shift worked Saturday afternoon and 
all day Sunday, and turned out a 
very important Navy order on 
schedule. 

Although no direct production re- 
sults can be traced to them, map pos- 
ters have aroused enthusiasm. The 
workers like to be reminded that their 
daily jobs are closely related to the 
battle front. 

The avoid the danger of “over- 
posterization,” all posters in a plant 
will be taken down every six weeks or 
so, and no replacements made for a 
week. The workers notice the vacant 
space and begin to wonder what’s 
coming next. They look at the new 
posters with fresh interest. Or a 
“teaser announcement” may be made 
over the plant public address system, 
giving just a hint of the news the 
new poster will carry. Both methods 
have been very successful in combat- 
ing worker indifference to posters. 


Bulletin Boards 

Because of the paper shortage, Eng- 
land has made one use of bulletin 
boards which might be considered for 
smaller war plants here. They are 
using them as employe house organs. 
Printed matter is set in large type 
and departmentalized just like a 
newspaper. 


Production Scoreboards 


Production charts, 
should be kept simple. 


are obtained when they 


when _ used, 
Best results 
dramatize 
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HE 8,123 machinery manufacturing plants 

reached by MACHINE DESIGN are the 
quantity buyers. But getting their business 
depends upon selling (and keeping sold) the 
Design Executives of these plants. 

Theirs is the job of seeking new ideas, new 
benefits and new advantages for the machines 
they are designing or improving. MACHINE 
DESIGN is their monthly source of new informa- 
tion—not only for solving design problems on 
today’s vital war machines—but also for the 
important development work which will lead 
to after-the-war business for them and for you. 

The advertising pages of MACHINE DESIGN 
help these Design Executives and their staffs 


" ‘0 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





to keep informed. The advertisers who use these 
pages are keeping up their contacts with the 
key design men in each of the 8,123 machinery 
manufacturing plants. 

True enough, personnel turnover among these 
Design Executives is high and it constantly 
presents a problem for your salesmen, and for 
many publications that must depend upon 
individual subscriptions. But MACHINE DE- 
SIGN’s control plan, together with constant 
checking of new and old plants, assures com- 
plete, uninterrupted coverage of all plants 
manufacturing machines. For more information 
on MACHINE DESIGN’s up-to-date wartime 


coverage, write for new Data File. 


MACHINE DESIGN is edited by engineers for 
engineers, who design anything involving 
motion— from wrist watches to locomotives. 


ACHINE DESICN 


PENTON PUBLICATION 
Penton Building 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 














520 N. Michigan Ave. 





the products being made, or the end 
result of production. 

Scoreboards are particularly good 
when there is one specific job to be 
done—such as reducing absenteeism 
or scrap. But because they are com- 
petitive in nature—department against 
department, or workers against their 
own records—they can have bad 
after-effects. They are used most 
effectively in short runs, and as part 
of a broad educational program, not 
as the principal activity. 

Music at Work 


Music in industry is here to stay if 


Britain’s experience is any guide. Com- 
plete studies have been published on 
the subject by the British Broadcast- 
ing Company, which show that music 
can act as a tonic, relieve boredom, 
health, 


minimize conversation, relieve nerv- 


increase happiness, improve 
ous strain, and reduce absenteeism— 
Music 
by dance bands, light orchestras, mil- 
itary bands has been found most suit- 
able. The selections should be famil- 
iar, and have a recognizable melody. 
Extremes of range or tone level are 


Rhythm should not be 


and so increase production. 


avoided. 





V Check the Gacts that make 





.. MARINE EQUIPMENT 


NEW 


DIFFERENT 


MORE EFFECTIVE 





thought of in terms of 


working 
speeds, but should be considered as 
a means of inducing cheerfulness and 
gaiety which will benefit workers on 
any or all operations. 


Some of these methods, as I have 
already indicated, are now in use in 
American war plants, but not to the 
extent that they might be or must 
be to reach and maintain peak pro- 
duction. 

On the other hand, some of the 
practices now in use in American war 
plants need definite revision in the 
light of British experience. 
abandon the idea that posters alone 
will solve the problem of mental at- 
titudes. We must avoid generalities 
and over-posterization. We must 


We must 


abandon the straining for new com- 
petitive incentive schemes. Intense 
“drives,” unless they are short and 
directed at one specific problem, may 
defeat their own purposes in the long 
run. 

On the basis of this study of British 
experience in war production, I would 
make the following recommendations 
to American war industry: 

FIRST, more active participation by 
government agencies and military of- 
ficials in a program to provide con- 
t:nuous information to workers re- 
garding the results of their efforts. 

SECOND, plant management must 
recognize the increasing importance of 


COVERAGE of shipyards and ship operating companies without 
PENETRATION to the key executives and production men in the 
individual organizations is not effective circulation. The circulation 
of MARINE EQUIPMENT combines COVERAGE and PENE- 
TRATION. Circulation of the first issue, January 1943, is 10,000 
copies to executives and key production men in more than 2,000 


other incentives as the money incen- 
tive weakens. 

Tuirp, both government and in- 
dustry, recognizing that peak pro- 


shipyards and ship operating companies. 


coverage and penetration against its contempor- 


JV Check MARINE EQUIPMENT’S circulation 


ary marine publications. 


The most important thing executives and production men in ship- 
yards and ship operating companies want and need today is product 


information. 


Every line of editorial matter, every inch of adver- 


tising copy in MARINE EQUIPMENT is devoted to product in- 


formation. 


information in MARINE EQUIPMENT against 


JV Check the amount of space devoted to product 


product information space in other marine pub- 


lications. 


Every page in MARINE EQUIPMENT is a complete unit in 


itself. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT is the type of publication that is 


read page-by-page, up and down the columns, from cover to cover. 


No skipping 


rom the front to the back of the issue with a good 


chance of missing the editorial and advertising matter in between. 
Every advertisement is opposite editorial matter. 


torial-advertising arrangement against the ar- 


f Check MARINE EQUIPMENT’S modern edi- 


rangement in other marine publications. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


1936 Daily News Building @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES: Cleveland—Alonze Hawley. Bulkley Building, Prospect 2922; Detroit—R. F. Pickrell, 
314 Stephenson Building. Trinity 1|-0790; Les Angeles— Don Harway. 816 W. Fifth Street, Mutual 8512; 
New York——E. M. Bacon, 103 Park Avenue. Murray Hill 5-3021 
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duction is dependent upon mental at- 
titudes, must call upon men who are 
trained for and have experience in 
influencing attitudes—the advertising 
men as well as the personnel men in 
industry. 





Consolidate as Wyandotte 
Chemicals 


Michigan Alkali Company and J. B 
Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich., have 
consolidated under the name ef Wyan- 
dotte Chemical Corporation, with man- 
agement and persennel remaining the 
same. Contracts and commitments of the 
two former cempanies in force at the end 
of 1942 will be carried out by the new 
corporation, and customer contacts will be 
maintained without interruption by the 
Michigan Alkali division and the J. B 
Ford division of the consolidated sales de- 
partments. 

Officers of Wyandotte Chemicals are: 
E. M. Ford, president and director: I. H. 
Taylor, vice-president in charge of sales: 
C. B. Robinson, vice-president in charge 
of sales, J. B. Ford division; and Bert 
Cremers, vice-president in charge of sales, 
Michigan Alkali division. 
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“Mr. Asbury is on a Small 
Island near the Equator” 


| writes the secretary to the presi- 


dent of a well-known knitting mill in answer to a 


recent letter. 


For Mr. Asbury—and millions more like him from 
textile plants and all walks of life—the nation's 
No. 2 industry is running at breakneck speed— 
twenty-four hours a day. Machinery and plants 
are taking a terrific beating, and maintenance ma- 
terials are being used up at an unheard-of rate. 
You can't find a better market than the mills for 


any maintenance item you may have to sell. 


Textile mills have also spent millions to convert to 
numbers demanded by the Army and Navy... 
more millions for upkeep . . . and will be spending 
many more millions for the changes that will be 
required for a return to peace-time economy... 
a situation that assures a growing, active market 


for a long time to come. 


You don't want to overlook the textile market and 
that means you can't overlook COTTON. 
COTTON covers every branch of the industry in 
every section of the nation. Over 12,000 circu- 
lation—more readers in the textile mills than any 


other textile paper. 


A W.R.C. SMITH Padtication 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA GEORGIA 
Also Publishers of 


SOUTHERN HAROWARE + SOUTHERN POWER ond INDUSTRY 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH + SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
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| CONTINUED FROM PaGE 33] 


Annual Calendar Review 
tion of the ship and its history is 
included under the pad. Distribution 
was 22,000. 

Marlin - Rockwell 


Jamestown, N. Y., issued a huge 


Corporation, 


hanger displaying the twelve months 
at a glance, and in addition several 
sizes of the card style calendar shown 
in the accompanying illustration, one- 


half of the piece devoted to the cur- 


rent year, the other in reverse color 


to 1944. 





On Every Schedule Designed to Sell 
the Radio Industry. 


93.5% Paid Circulation 


is Among Radio Engineers! 


CIRCULATION CON 
CENTRATED WHERE 
iT COUNTS MOST— 
AMONG THE MEN 
WHO BUY OR WHO 
SET THE SPECIFI 
CATIONS FOR BUY 
ING IN THE RADIO 
INDUSTRY 


6823 


WET PALO 


SCOTT KINGWILL 
Central States Representative 
228 North La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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330 West 42nd Sereet, New York, N. Y. 
WILLIAM C. COPP— National Advertising Manager 





The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool 
Company also issued a smaller cal- 
endar designed more as a chart to en- 
able workers in the aircraft field to 
more quickly identify Cleco sheet 
holders, which are pictured in colors 
which identify their sizes. 

The date sheets on The Buda Com- 
pany calendar fold down from under 
a flop at the top which carries the 
company name. Buda products are 
featured in service. 

Warren Webster & Co., Camden, 
N. J., repeats its characteristic twelve 
page calendar illustrated by buildings 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


I-R-E 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


ME. 3-5661 


DUNCAN A. SCOTT & COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Representative 


Mills Building 445 Western Pacific Bidg. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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and battleships heated with Webste: 
systems of steam heating. 

The Dorr Company, Inc., New 
York, issues a separate calendar fo: 
its industrial engineering services de 
picting projects it has constructed. Its 
calendar on sewage treatment works 
was reproduced last month. 


Besser Manufacturing Company, 


Alpena, Mich., has a twelve sheet cal 
endar which is designed to do a sell 
ing job for the company’s line of con- 
crete block machines and equipment. 
Each page shows a machine in large 
size and carries pertinent sales copy. 

Freightways, Salt Lake City issued 
a large wall hanger with the twelve 
months showing below a map of the 
United States on which the routes 
covered by the motor freight lines 
are indicated in red. 


Carnegie-lllinois Steel Forms 
Commercial Research Division 


Effective Feb 1, the functions and 
personnel of the Bureau of Sales Statis 
tics and the Sales Statistician, all of the 
General Sales Department of Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
were consolidated into a new Commercial 
Research Division 

The major activities of the Commercial 
Research Division will cover analyses of 
product sales by industries, territories and 
customers, of competition, performance 
and profits, of distribution and trends 
and basic studies required as a sales back 
ground 

Francis Juraschek has been named man 
ager of the new division. Mr. Juraschek 
has been manager of the Bureau of Mar 
ket Research for the past four years 
Prior to that he was consulting editor of 
The Iron Age His earlier experience 
includes engineering work in the east 
and over twenty years of industrial ad 
vertising, sales promotion, and market 
research 

Elmer E. Erickson, for many years man- 
ager of the Bureau of Sales statistics, 
has been named assistant manager of the 
Commercial Research Division. Mr. Erick- 
son joined the statistical staff of the IIli- 
nois Steel Company at Chicago over twen- 
ty years ago, and at the time of the consol 
idation with the Carnegie Steel Company 
took over the management of the com 
bined statistical staffs at Pittsburgh. 

Reuel L. Twitchell, formerly sales statis- 
tician, has been named sales analyst in the 
new division Mr. Twitchell joined the 
sales staff of the Carnegie Steel Company 
some thirty years ago, and was advertis- 
ing manager of that company prior to 
its merger with the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany 


Foote, Cone & Belding 
Takes Over Lord & Thomas 


With the liquidation of Lord & Thomas 
at the end of 1942, and the retirement 
of A. D. Lasker, its president, from the 
advertising world, the new firm of Foote, 
Cone & Belding took over the agency's 
accounts, offices, and personnel. Sudden 
arnouncement of the change was made 
early last month 
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Ceramic and Clay Products Buyers 
Need Help on Today's Problems 


OR nearly twenty years the April and May Convention issues of 
Ceramic Industry and Brick & Clay Record have been vitally important 
to the convention of the American Ceramic Society. 

The 1943 meetings at Pittsburgh, week of April 18th, promise new plans, in- 
dustrial trends and predictions for the strenuous times ahead. The trade is 
keyed up for these critical meetings. 

Ceramic Industry and Brick & Clay Record will be distributed to hundreds 
at the convention. Later these same key men will study these papers for stories 
of the convention's accomplishments. 

Thus you are assured of unusually thorough readership by the most influ- 

a most effective time to tell your story to executives of impor- 
men who must solve the problems of industrial survival . . . men who 


ential men, 

tance... 

make decisions, buy equipment . . . 
REACH STAY-AT-HOMES 
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who must have materials. 


REACH CONVENTIONEERS 
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Contact the entine market in 
Two Dominant Issues 


"WHO'S WHO" 

Industry's book for 
"home" use. No change in advertising rates. 
for space in Special Convention Section in two colors. 


convention and 
Slight increase 


Ceramic reference 


“BLUE BOOK" 


Brick and Clay Record Convention issue. 
read there .. . 


Extra copies dis- 


tributed during convention . . . taken home 


for future reference. Regular rates for regular space. Special 
Section on colored stock in two colors, slight increase. 


APRIL ISSUES 


Both publications will reach the 
preconvention groups and be dis- 
tributed at the convention with 
peak reader interest assured. 


MAY REPORT ISSUES 


Both publications will reach the 
entire market after the conven- 
tion. Will carry convention 
reports. 





-ERAMIC INDUSTRY 


Yorid’s Leading Ceramic Journal 


9 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 





BRICK ¢ CLAY RECORD 


Leading Clay Journal of the World 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 
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Charting the Future 


in America. This is vital, for it 
feeds the grass roots with nourish- 
ment and even big business cannot ex- 
ist without such support of the little 
fellow. The war has thrown us out 
of the rabbit holes of greed and self- 
ishness onto the broad field of codp- 
erative effort. 

Summed up, it means every small 
business as well as every large busi- 


ness in America is to have the bene- 


fit of advice and counsel by outstand- 
ing men in research, mass production, 
and marketing. 


In other words, can a four-man 
business be made into a five-man busi- 
ness? Can a new product add to 
greater output? Can a better mar- 
keting system cut costs to the bone, 
and thereby provide more and better 
goals to more people and create more 
sales? These questions with suggested 
answers are going to be brought to 
the doors of every American business 
for the sole purpose of keeping the 








lr THE READERS LIKE A PAPER— 
WHAT More CAN You Ask? 


Circulation? Of course! 


Advertising rates? Certainly! 


—But neither circulation nor the rate per page mean anything unless 


the paper is read. 


There is every evidence that the 16,000 readers of Canadian Industrial 
Equipment News look forward to receiving their paper each month. 


Over 2,000 write in and ask for further information each month. 


Daily letters from individual readers ask for information on products 


—"... where can I get it?”—*. 


product now off the market?” 


Is a substitute available for a 


The point is—CIEN readers turn to their paper when they want 
information on industrial equipment and supplies. 


What more can be asked? 


Circulation?—CIEN’s 16,000 monthly copies blanket the industrial 
operators and production executives of 


Canada. 


Advertising rates? —Just call our nearest representative— 
you'll find his name and address in the list 


below, or write us direct at our home office. 


Western Springs, Ill.; C. A. Burton, 4713 Woodland Ave.; Portland, Ore.; J. A. 
Converse, 1007 Terminal Sales Bldg.; New York City: Howard Ely, 200 W. 16th St.; 
Detroit: B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwood Ave. and Don L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside 


Ave.; Maywood, Ill.; C. H. Holden, 1929 S. 6th Ave.; Chicago: 


. C. Hooker and 


R. H. Irvine, 20 West Jackson Blvd.; San Francisco: Roy McDonald, 580 Market St.; 


Cleveland: M. H. Pierce, 1440 E. 32nd St.: 


Los Angeles: H. M. Schell, 823 Rives 


Strong Bldg.; lg oe G. H. Scoltock, Jr., 1005 American Bank Bldg.; Philadel- 


phia: G. Park Singer, 


*Fall details of circulation 


r., 3815 Chestnut St.; 


Boston: H. C. Whiteley, 50 Beacon St. 


breakdown, C.C.A.B. Audit, 


inquiry volume, and sample copies will be sent on request. 


LAV LI DPT LLINI AT ARE MPV bth hs 


HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA 


MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOUVER. NEW YORK 


LONDON 


CHICAGO. LOS ANGELES. SAN FRANCISCO 
ENGLAND 








jobs open, the wheels turning, and th: 
payrolls rolling after the war. We’! 
have to admit nothing like this “al! 
out” industrial planning has ever bee: 
attempted before. It is just one mor: 
effort born in the crucible of war. 

Will it be effective? Will it suc 
ceed? That depends on how enthus 
astically and intelligently we codper 
ate. The postwar planning program 
is definitely coupled with our obliga 
tions to the returning soldier, that he 
shall not step into a jobless situation 
for his good as well as our own. 
Charting the future for postwar in 
dustrial advertising and marketing is 
an important part of this program. 

Advertising has proved to be a pil- 
lar of strength in the present war 
effort. Our entrance into the war 
saw its vast power consolidated in the 
organization of The Adverising Coun- 
cil which was sponsored by Donald 
Nelson. Under one head it marshalled 
all the forces of newspapers, maga- 
zines, industrial and consumer adver- 
tisers, poster boards and radio for 
voluntary war work. Various cam- 
paigns for salvage of scrap and rub- 
ber, the sale of bonds, the need of 
rationing carried out under the aus- 
pices of the different departments in 
Washington have testified to its ef- 
fectiveness. 

Every day new problems arise in 
which the services of advertising are 
sought. The broad objectives of all 
postwar planning effort by business 
and government alike are full employ- 
ment and full use of our productive 
resources. 

Certainly, if advertising and mar- 
keting have been factors in develop- 
ing broad markets for mass produced 
goods in the past, they are vital ne- 
cessities in this all-out effort for the 
future. 

It is not a question of whether we 
can produce the goods to supply a 
full employment economy. Industry 
has demonstrated that given a market 
sufficiently large to require full em- 
ployment, it can produce the goods. 

Industry must do its own job of 
measuring the market for its indi- 
vidual products in a future period of 
full employment and then making its 
sales to correspond. 

These are jobs that only advertis- 
ing and marketing men can do. They 
represent the biggest challenge and 
the biggest opportunity that market- 
ing men have ever faced. And the 
attitude that we men take toward 
postwar planning for our own com- 
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PRODUCT 
FORMATION 
—that's 

VIATION EQUIPMENT 


KES A DIRECT HIT WITH AVIATION EXECUTIVES AND ADVERTISERS 


“~~ “ 











» Hits the heart of the Aviation Industry 


Aviation Equipment’s policy of presenting only new product infor- 





mation has hit the men who are building the nation’s aircraft right 






between the eyes. They like its direct, crisp editorial style. They 






appreciate the fact that Aviation Equipment has no frills, no long- 






winded articles — only straight-forward facts of new products and 






improvements ... simply presented, quickly seen and digested. 
Aviation Equipment is the kind of a book that is read cover to cover. 





Scores a bull’s eye for Advertisers 


Reaching the right people and only the right people with factual 






information has brought to Aviation Equipment an average of 5000 






reader responses every month and an equal amount direct to the 






advertiser on the inquirers’ letterheads. This is reader response that 






pays because the readers are the top executives in the aviation 





industry. A certified public accountant’s audit of reader response 






proves this. Aviation Equipment’s permanent reader list is re- 






stricted exclusively to men who represent purchasing power. It is sent 






only to engineers, designers, maintenance men, purchasing agents. 
This combination of (1) unique editorial approach, (2) selected 
controlled CCA circulation and (3) high reader interest is your 
guarantee of Aviation Equipment’s advertising effectiveness. It 
merits a place on your advertising schedules. Why not add it at once! 
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panies and for the industries they rep- 


resent, will determine whether we are 


worthy ot greater recognition in the 


affairs of business and the nation. 
Several years ago in a talk here in 
Chicago I gave an apostrophe to in- 


dustry. I should like to repeat it now 


because it seems to me to express the 


picture of a new post war industry 


is I see it. 


I AM INDUSTRY 
My eves light up the way of civilization, 
My footsteps are the march of progress 


My irl encircle the iniversé 





[ sweep the dizzy heights with airplanes, 
I dig the Earth for its treasures; 
My song is the hum of whirling wheels, 


My laugh is in the hearts of men who 


toil and sweat unafraid 


I am Industry, 

Creator of a new day and age 

1 reach on toward new glories, new un 
derstandings, new achievements 

So long as men have faith and courage 
and vision I shall live 

Without these I am but the husk of ci 


umstances 


In tackling this job of conversion 
and reconstruction let us remember 


Faith in the future of America must 


If We Swapped Jobs, Mr. Publisher 








you can do for us.” 


—this is what WE’D do 


We'd phone the Western’s Publication Department 
and say, “If you’re as good as other people think you 


are, better drop in and give us the low-down on what 


Then we'd hear all about Western’s plant, where 
they handle everything from copy to mail bag. We'd 
discover they have been doing top-notch publication 
printing since the turn of the century; handle con- 
vention dailies with the same precision as weeklies, 
monthlies and annuals. And we'd learn that even in 
these days there are still ideas an on-his-toes printer 
can give publishers for conserving time and elimi- 
nating bottle-necks . . . saving money. 

Finally, we'd get around to that matter of cost... 
but at this point we'd want to switch back to our job, 
to give you some really honest-to-goodness facts. 


When may we call? 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAY market 6100... 210 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago 


| ee , oo W. 


Mailing . ALL IN ONE PLANT 
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underlie all our efforts. A big ta 
lies ahead but it is just another oppo 
tunity to use our ingenuity and ; 
sourcefulness. Facing grim realit 
and overcoming obstacles is the h 
tory of our free people from the pio 
neer days to the present. We a 
learning that the job of being 
American Citizen is a fulltime jol 
Freedom was not handed to us on 
We have fought seve 
Fif tec 
million American boys have worn th 


silver platter. 


wars to preserve this nation. 


soldier’s uniform in our defense, and 
more than one million have died on 
That is the bill 


written in human blood and sacrific« 


the altar of liberty. 


we have had to pay for our priceless 
heritage which we must now keep fo: 
those who follow after us. American 
citizenship is a full time job. 

When our forefathers founded this 
nation, they knew it would not b« 
easy to win the way to Democracy. 
The last sentence in the Declaration 
of Independence expresses their hop 
and determination. Let me repeat it: 
“In support of this declaration with 
a firm reliance upon Divine Provi- 
dence we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes and ou: 
There it all is—com- 
And to further 


sacred honor.” 
plete in one sentence. 
impress these fundamental truths 
upon us they even engraved the high 
points of the Declaration on the very 
money we used, lest we forget: “Lib 
erty, E Pluribus Unum,” and “In 
God We Trust.” 

Yes, American Citizenship is a full 
When the 9,000,000 fight- 


ing men come marching home after 


time job. 


this war, they want to be able to step 
into honest-to-goodness fulltime re- 
spectable jobs in free industry. Amer- 
ican industry, fully awake to the 
challenge, organized on a grass roots 


nation-wide scope, must do this job. 


Faust Joins McCarty Company 


Clifford A. Faust, formerly in chargé 
ot transportation advertising, Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, O., has joined The 
McCarty Company, Los Angeles, indus 
trial agency, as an account executive 

From 1927 to 1936 Mr. Faust served 
as associate editor of Transit Journal. In 
1936 he became affliated with Ohio Brass 
where he first handled mining and valve 
advertising and later all power utility 
product advertising 


New Remington Accounts 

William B. Remington, Springfield, 
Mass., has been appointed to direct ad 
vertising for the Bay State Thread Works 
ind Standard Electric Time Company, 
Springfield, and Cortland Grinding 
Wheels Corp., Chester, Mass 
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To ALL TOOL ENGINEER aavertisers and their Agencies 


Subject: Limitation order 1-244 
As an emergency measure, the Government has curtailed the use of print 
paper which necessitates, for US, > number of changes in mechanical 
THE TOOL ENG INEER- 


requirements on + 
m size 


h the March igsue this publication will have 4& tri 
by 11-1/4 inches. Bleed pages will require plates 

having an over-all ( face aimension) size of 8-1/4 inches by 11-1/2 

inones- We recommend that important reading matter or illustrations 


be confined to the center area of the plates not exceeding 8 inches 
by 11 inches- 


Erfrective wit 
of 8-1/8 inches 


ike theses all pablishers will be 

to conserve paper for the sake of 

ortation savings. Authoritative 

gtrictionss both in paper and 
Such features 38 extravagant 
will have to be abandoned. 

1 fulfill ©” the utmost the WPS 


1 materials. 


It is our opinion that, in times 1 
unselfish ane will do ther utmost 
manpower s 
sources indica 
in metal, 
margins @n 
For our part 
demand for 1im 


THE TOOL ENGINEER wil 
{tation of these critica 
fect the quality of the 
g to readers and 


20,000 


no way af 
or our service 


tion in tri= 3ize will in 
nue in excess of 


rial we will present, 
Our circulation will conti 


th as guaranteed. 


The reduc 
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advertisers: 
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e fact that we are co -OT 


he fullest possible extent, 
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with the Government and 
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utomatically 


ccepted 


by advertisers 

who manufacture 
machines, materials 
tools, cutting oils 
and accessories for 


volume production 


You too will learn 
the reason why by 
asking for the new 


circulation bulletin. 


Write 
SCREW MACHINE 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


+5 EXCHANGE STREET 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





Harvey T. Hill, regional chief industrial salvage branch, WPB, urged continuance of all-out 
effort to gather in scrap in addressing the NIAA Midwest Regional Victory Promotions 
Conference in Chicago last month. O. K. Burrows, public relations and personnel director, 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Chicago, left, told how his company has been conducting a 


conservation program in the dairy industry. 


Keith J. Evans, sales promotion manager, Inland 


Steel Company, Chicago, center, led the session on conservation and scrap salvage programs 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 20] 


NIAA Conference 


the program to shops and operators 
who need it and need it now. 

Mr. Pelich emphasized that sincerity 
should be the keyword to industrial 
training. Do a good job, he said, and 
get down to earth and cut out the 
frills and trimmings that might hide 
the real mission for which there is a 


serious need. 


Training Manuals 


Pointers on how to build training 
man:tals and parts catalogs which w.| 
meet requirements of the armed serv- 
ices were given to the conference by 
Kenneth A. 
ager, The Heil Company, Milwaukee. 


Cook, advertising man- 


He declared the advertising manager 
especially qualified to do this kind of 
work and suggested that the cost of 
instruction manuals to be supplied 
with war equipment should be figured 
into the contract price. Furthermore, 
he advised, it should be stipulated in 
all subcontracts that suppliers must 
provide all instruction data and illus- 
trations for parts supplied. Mr. Cook’s 
talk is reported in detail elsewhere in 


this issue. 


Conservation and Scrap Programs 


The importance of conservation of 
materials and resources of the nation 
and the need for scrap salvage were 
section 


dramatically presented in a 


chairmaned by Keith J. Evans, man- 
ager sales promotion division, Inland 
Steel Company, Chicago. Following 
screening of a new Signal Corps sound 
“Fire Power,” em- 


motion picture, 
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told to the public and workers emo- 
tionally to register its full importance. 


Also participating in this section 
was Louis W. Silvis, executive secre 
tary, Chicago Branch, National Metal 
Trade Association, who talked on 
“How to Prepare Employe Training 
Manuals and Material.” 


terial, Mr. Silvis urged that every- 


In such ma- 


thing concerning a company which 
might be of interest to the employe be 
included. He should be told about 
the company background, the patents 
it holds, importance of equipment it 
has developed, and other points which 
will serve to build pride in the com- 
All ad- 
vantages the company offers the em- 


pany on part of the employe. 


ployes should be explained fully and 
interestingly. All rules for personal 
conduct by ‘the employe and regula- 
tions he must observe should be placed 
in the back of the book and the rea- 
sons for these explained in the interest 


and welfare of the employe. 


How 


Chicago, 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 


conducted a conservation 
program in the dairy industry was 
outlined by O. K. Burrows, public re- 
lations and personnel director. When 
all dairy equipment sales were stopped 
last May, without proper priority rat- 
ing, this company decided it would 
be in the interest of the entire indus- 
try to promote good care of existing 
equipment. Instead of the usual type 
of instruction manuals for mainte- 
nance of equipment, “Conserve for 
Victory Manuals” were prepared for 
all major types of C-B equipment. 
These manuals were written by spe- 
cialty men in the general sales depart- 


ment and illustrated liberally with 











READER SERVICE 


30,717 SPECIFIC REQUESTS in 1942 
FROM THE FOLLOWING READERS 


Executive Group 
Pres. or Owner 
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General Manager 
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Reporting on service to readers! 


Is this the group of men you want to reach with your 
advertising? 


Here is a definite group of the men Industry and Power 
served in 1942. Each man requested information on some 
subject or equipment described in the editorial columns. . 
or requested assistance with some problem on power equip- 
ment or plant maintenance or operation under war conditions. 


This clear, accurate picture of exactly the group served with 
additional “know-how” also indicates how the extensive 
changes in personnel and material shortages have brought the 
plant or chief engineer into even greater prominence. He is 
the man who carries a large share of the burdens imposed 
by the new mechanical problems. He deserves the best in- 


formation and help you can give him, and your finest opinion- 
molding advertising. 


Where the total number of inquiries increased to 30,717— 
an increase of 36.5% compared with 1941 ... the increase 
from plant or chief engineers was 118%—largest of any group. 
Other important increases—far above the average for the 
group--were the requests from superintendents and top 


executives. 


If your advertising messages should be directed to both 
engineers and operating executives, they should be in the 
magazine that so thoroughly serves and is used by both 
groups and completely covers the mechanical industries . . 
reaching every well rated, power-using plant. 


INDUSTRY sn POWER 
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$000 Men You 
Should know 


They are the contractors, 
engineers and public works of- 
ficials in Illinois — Indiana — 
Ohio who do the buying. Do 
they know you and your prod- 
uct? Do you know them? 
Against the day when you will 
again be looking for sales, meet 
them now by advertising in 
Construction Digest, which 
numbers among its regular 
readers all of these 8,000 buyers. 


ONSTRUCTION 


IMinets Indiana Ohio Public Work 


Ce) oy 


Ind.anapolis 





Wood Products 
Will 70 
Your story ae 

Bes t/ — 


to the rapidly 
GROWING 
WOOD AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY 
.V— 


Sample Copy and Full Details 
On Request 
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CCA-NBP 
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phasizing the need for conservation 
and scrap salvage to assure adequate 
steel for war equipment, Harvey T. 
Hill, regional chief, Industrial Sal- 
vage Branch, WPB, warned that 
while the steel scrap situation in the 
Chicago area was now on a sound 
basis, the greatest danger facing the 
industry is a spirit of complacency 
that has developed in some quarters. 
He asked that the need for scrap be 
photographs and lubrication diagrams. 

The campaign was started by care- 
fully describing it to the salesmen in 
the weekly news letter and then the 
release of a colorful 12x15-inch poster 
to every dairy plant on the mailing 
list. It was printed on heavy card- 
board and read: “Don’t sabotage our 
equipment. Take care of it... op- 
erate it efficiently . . . prolong its life 
and usefulness to the utmost—Con- 
serve for Victory.” Extra copies were 
offered and thousands have been re- 
quested. To date, a series of nine 
manuals have been distributed, three 
of which had to be reprinted to fill 
the demand. 

The campaign was also merchan- 
dised through “The Cherry-Burrell 
Circle,” house organ, business paper 
advertisements, and mailing folders 
with request cards to plants not 
reached by the salesmen. Supplement- 
ing this campaign is a series of “Ser- 
vice-Grams” which give instructions 
for care of rubber and other products 
sold but not manufactured by the 
company. This type of _ service 
was strongly recommended by Mr. 
Burrows for maintaining contact with 
customers and holding good will. 
War Winning Advertising 

The section on wartime advertising 
was planned by Ralph O. McGraw, 
editor, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, who 
presented three speakers treating prod- 
uct advertising, service advertising, 
and opinion forming advertising. John 
J. Lawler, vice-president, J. R. Ham- 
ilton Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
stressed the need for informative prod- 
uct advertising today and cited cases 
to show that “Tell All” copy is just as 
effective, or more so, under wartime 
conditions as before. Forest J. Nel- 
son, advertising manager, Macwhyte 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., illustrated 
his company’s service and maintenance 
advertising program and told how to 
prepare such a campaign. With thou- 
sands of new workers coming into in- 
dustry this year, the need for this 
type of educational advertising will 





be greater than ever, he declared. 

Distinguishing from the usual type 
of institutional advertising, Kennet) 
W. Akers, executive vice-presiden: 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, Clev« 
land, suggested opinion forming ad 
vertising for those companies which 
may be planning to enter new markets 
after the war but are unable at thi 
time to announce their products. This 
type of advertising must not be boast 
ful, he cautioned, but rather reveal 
the character of the company and 
above all be sincere. 

These three talks are reported at 
length elsewhere in this issue. 

The day’s events closed in the eve- 
ning with a private dinner featured 
by entertainment and dancing. As 
result of the success of this regional 
conference, NIAA is planning others 
to provide similar opportunity for ex- 
change of ideas by all chapters. 

Chairmen of other committees serv- 
ing the conference were: Finance, 
Howard W. Hose, The Buchen Com- 
pany; Attendance Promotion, John F. 
Kelly, Link-Belt Company; Registra- 
tion, John D. Roberts, National Cylin- 
der Gas Company; Publicity, L. G. 
Willcox, Evans Associates; Hotel Ar- 
rangements, Robert W. Irvine, Thom- 
as Publishing Company; Reception, 
Frederic I. Lackens, The Hays Cor- 
poration; Report, Fred G. Jones, The 
Creamery Package Mfg. Company. 


ASTE Schedules Miadine and 
Tool Exhibition for March 


As the result of demands from industry, 
the American Society of Tool Engineers 
has reversed its previous decision and has 
authorized the holding of a 1943 Machine 
and Tool Progress Exhibition in connec 
tion with the society's annual meeting i: 
Milwaukee March 25-27 

Demand for a show has arisen prima 
rily out of the current urgency for sim 
plifying the nation’s war production job 
due to the increasing introduction of un 
skilled labor, the greater acuteness of the 
industrial manpower situation and the co 
incident need for further increases in pro 
duction schedules while conserving ma 
terials to the utmost 

The exhibition will be somewhat small 
er, purposely, than previous ASTE shows 
in order to permit eliminating any exhibits 
which do not bear directly on the imme 
diate job of simplifying and expediting 
war production 

The exhibition is scheduled to be held 
in the Milwaukee auditorium, as will the 
technical sessions of the society. Stand 
ardized booths in ASTE blue and gold 
colors are being supplied exhibitors who 
are urged to keep the exhibits as simple 
as possible in line with present conditions 
Standard booth size is eleven by eleven 
feet with booths available in multiple if 
necessary to handle the specific exhibit 
The society reserves the right to limit in 
dividual exhibit size, however, in view of 
space limitations 
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“I think it is 
the greatest thing 
MeGraw-Hill 


ever did 


So great is today’s interest in electronics 
that when the ad-editorial at the right 
appeared in several major newspapers 
and all the McGraw-Hill publications, it 


inspired many business leaders to write — 


“... more articles of this kind will help materially in suggest- 
ing in the minds of our people what they may expect in post- 
war days and for which they should prepare.” Treasurer of a 
Paper Manufacturer 


“ .. it is teugh at my age to have to branch out into such an 
abstruse angle of electrical development — which makes every- 
thing I know look like playing with paper dollies and build- 
ing blocks.” President of a West Coast Utility 


“It is a startling presentation and most interesting.” Chairman 
of a New York Bank 

“The subject of Electronics is stimulating .. . it is a subject 
that we know very little about and that we cannot know too 
much about.” President of an Insulator Company 


“ .. the surface has only been scratched and I am sure that 
editorials such as this are not only enlightening but serve as 
an incentive for further development along lines developed 
by your editorial.” President of a Tire and Rubber Company 
“This fascinating subject is highly important to us and we 
eagerly welcome all possible information pertaining to it.” 
President of a Mid-Western Advertising Agency 

“We are in agreement that the accomplishments in the field of 
Electronics make for a great future in this business.” Director 
of Sales for a Tube Manufacturer 

“... may I recommend that you give consideration to point- 
ing out to the reading public that those progressive steps are 
directly linked with the incentive system of free, private 
enterprise.” Chief Executive of a Southern Textile Mill 

“It is the finest institutional copy I ever read and I think the 
greatest thing McGraw-Hill ever did.” A Radio Broadcasting 
Executive 

“. .. the public should know something about the contribu- 


tions of electronics to the efficient operation of our armed 
forces .. . and the changes the electron-put-to-work will make 


in housing, transportation, communications, and various manu- 
facturing processes.” President of a Grain Mill 
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Winner of Battles .... Builder of Jobs 
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THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORE OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 
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Have you read the ad-editorial that attracted 


so much interest? Write Electronics for o 


reprint today 


hese voluntary expressions of interest in a field 

unfolding with bewildering swiftness indicate 
the reactions of banking, business and industry to 
the present possibilities of a new service to human- 
ity, in terms of improved industrial processes, better 
living and more jobs. Since its inception, 
ELECTRONICS, the magazine, has provided the 
medium for this industry’s inspiring leadership, and 
a market place for the interchange of ideas, services 


and the sale of products. 


design * production * use 


Established in 1930 by the MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., 330 W. 42d ST., New York, N. Y. 
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Sell to the 


They are the essential en- 
gineers and contractors of 
wartime construction. They 
will be your essential post- 
war Reach them 
consistently thru the pages 
of the one magazine which 
they rate highest, read first 
and read regularly — their 
own publication. 
tell you more? 


buyers. 


May we 
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33 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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PRODUCER CIRCULATION 
1941 READER PREFERENCE 
THE consistent gains of 
this “First Paper” of 
1940 the non-metallic-miner- | 
als industry is a barom- 
eter of its trade popu- 
larity and a forecast of 
on fair weather for adver- 
tisers who maintain 
their sales contacts 
cece through the pages of 
coos 
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Paper Restrictions Affect Business Papers, 


House Organs, Catalogs, Commercial Printing 


@A NEW 


business 


trim size for standard 


magazines of 844x114 
inches is being put into effect by most 
of the publications as a result of the 
War Production Board limitation or- 
der L244 last month requiring a ten 
per cent reduction in the tonnage of 
paper used in 1943 as compared with 


This does not 


affect the usual 7x10-inch type-page 


1942, the base period. 


size but it will affect bleed pages and 
inserts. 

On the 8i4xll'4 
size, bleed should 
8'4x11'% inches, with all live matter 


from ¥% to '% inch 


basis of trim 


plates measure 
inside for trim 
and binding. 

The WPB last 
another ten per cent cut 
This together with an- 


month also issued 
in the use 
of copper. 
other expected cut in the use of paper, 
probably in April, may make it ad- 
visable for advertisers not to work too 
far in advance on the preparation of 
bleed advertisements. 

The 
it up to the publishers as to how they 
Most of 


paper limitation order leaves 
will make their reductions. 
them are doing it with reduction of 
while in other cases 


further 


the trim size, 


where reduction 


will be accomplished by curtailment 


necessary, 


of circulations beyond the net paid, 


and reduction of weight of stock. 
Magazine publishers using less than 
twenty-five tons of paper in any cal- 
endar from the 


q uarter are exem pt 


restrictions. 

Limitation order L240, also issued 
last month, prohibits publishers of 
newspapers from using during any 
calendar quarter in excess of 100 per 
cent of the amount of print paper 
used in the printing of the net paid 
circulation of their papers during the 
corresponding calendar quarter of 
1941, the base period for newspapers. 
Newspapers of eight pages or less are 
exempt as well as those using twenty- 
five tons or less of paper in any cal- 
endar quarter. 

These restrictions apply to house 
organs, which are governed by the re- 
spective order according to their 
format. 

A magazine publisher may use up 
to fifteen per cent of the next quar- 
ter’s paper supply and all of the paper 
he did not use of the past quarter’s 


allotment in any one calendar quar- 


ter. The use of paper is governed by 
the date of its first passage through 
the press and not by the date on th 
publication. Reduction in tonnag 
of paper used may be effected by 
using a lighter weight stock if possible. 

A magazine publisher’s inventory 
of paper has been limited to a sixty 
day supply by order M241 by the 
Pulp and Paper Branch of the WPB. 

Reprints of advertisements or edi- 
torial material from magazines comes 
under order L241 applying to com- 
mercial printing which reduces the 
amount of paper that can be used by 
a printer to ninety per cent of the 
amount used during the based period, 
which is 1941. 

Under order 


printing of books, which includes cat- 


L245, covering the 


alogs, the publisher cannot use more 
than ninety per cent of the weight 
of paper used for this purpose in the 
base period, which in this 
1942. This also applies to reprinting 
of books with the exception of those 
using paper of 40-lb. base weight, 


case 15S 


and where paper for a reprint was or- 
dered before Jan. 8, 1943, 
scheduled for delivery within forty- 
five days thereafter. 

The switch to the new trim size 
was made effective with the February 
issues of McGraw-Hill publications 
which all adopted the 8 ¥%x11'%4-inch 
size, with the exception of Business 
Week, 84x11"; Electrical Merchan- 
dising, 10x13; Construction Methods, 
974x125. 


Others who have announced effec- 


and is 


tive issue dates for the 844x114 size 
include: The Foundry, April; Machine 
Design, March; Steel, March 8; Hard- 
ware Age, Feb. 18; The Iron Age, 
March 4; Ingenieria Internacional, El 
Automovil Americano, The American 
Automobile, and El 
April. 


Farmaceutico, 





Allis-Chalmers Names Compton 


Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Company, Mil 
waukee, formerly served by Getchell 
agency, now dissolved, has appointed the 
Chicago office of Compton Advertising, 
Inc., to place all of its advertising ex 
clusive of tractor copy 


Devry Corporation Names Agency 

Devry Corporation, Chicago, have 
named MacDonald-Cook Company, Chi- 
cago and South Bend, Ind., to handle its 
advertising 
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Salute to America’s Packers 


An outstanding example of effective 
wartime advertising is seen in the “‘Meat 
Educational Program”’, which is spon- 
sored by the American Meat Institute 
and is appearing in national magazines 
and newspapers. This campaign is typ- 
ical of the new “duration advertising” 
now employed by many advertisers to 
maintain their business identities and 
at the same time aid the war effort. 
This and similar advertising merits 
approbation because it makes impor- 
tant contributions to the building and 
sustaining of civilian morale by inform- 





ing our people on the reasons why 
cooperation and personal sacrifices are 
required in order to carry on this war. 

Through the Office of War Informa- 
tion—Bureau of Campaigns—Washing- 
ton, D. C., advertisers may obtain 
suggestions on how they may coop- 
erate with Government-sponsored 
educational campaigns. 

Whether your advertising consists of 
distribution of only a few thousand 
booklets and folders or is a magazine 
and newspaper campaign, your Gov- 
ernment will welcome its assistance. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Printing Papers Since 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. * CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. * 
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In 1943 
the Meat Industry will produce 


$8,500,000,000.00 


worth of basic and vital products 





Would you like to sell this 
great industry? 


Lack of food can lose the war, and the meat 
industry is forging ahead to an all-time record 
on high-priority recognition. If you have any- 
thing to sell this tremendous industry, now is 
the time to tell them about it. Write us for 
your free copy of "A Vital Industry." 


@ @ 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Leading publication in the Meat Packing 
Industry since 1891 


407 S. DEARBORN ST CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Will yo! 


answer the bell ? 








This—t he War—is 


_* round one. It’s 

wey » tough but round two 
—postwar competi- 

/) tion—will be tough- 

} er because everyone 

y 0 will be swinging 


from the heels. Will 
you answer the 
bell? That depends 
on how well you cultivate now 
the men who will do the post- 
war buying. In the midwest, 
this means advertising regu- 
larly in Construction Digest 
whose 8,000 readers—all con- 
tractors, engineers and public 
works officials—comprise your 
market in Illinois — Indiana — 
Ohio. 


ONSTRUCTION 


iMineis indiana Ohio Public Work 


IGEST 


Incranapolis 


15 
Rie 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 31] 


Product Advertising 


violate their pet theories—or clse they 
cannot write it and, therefore, it can- 
not be good. Their attitude is not 
unlike an advertiser who said to me 
when I submitted a piece of copy to 
him, “I like this 


is only one thing wrong with it. / 


copy but there 


cannot find anything wrong with it, 
and I do not believe a piece of copy 
to be good unless I can find something 
wrong with it.” That sales manager 
never wrote a piece of copy in his life 
—but he passed on a lot of it. 

And yet, please believe me, I do 
not think “Tell-All” copy to be a 
panacea for all copy ills. You will 
hear men here today, who will talk 
upon different phases of advertising. 
They are sincere men. They will tell 
you that “Tell-All” copy will not fit 
certain situations. To this I subscribe. 

But, that does not necessarily say 
that I do not subscribe to the “Tell- 
All” theory as it applies to product 
Because I do, most em- 


“Tell-All” is not a the- 


ory; or a formula. It is a state of 


advertising. 


phatically. 


mind. Copywriters have said to me, 
“This ‘Tell-All’ idea is simple on the 
face of it but I cannot write it.” 
To them I can only reply, “Forget 
you are a copywriter. Forget the ro- 
mance and glory and fifty-cent words. 
Think of how this kind of merchan- 
dise is bought; how the men think 
who buy it. Get the facts that the 
buyer wants to know and interpret 
Facts have a peculiar 
Then 
put a challenge or statement in the 
heading that will help the other guy 


and you will have a good piece of 


them simply. 
way of writing their own copy. 


copy.” 

For some strange reason it seems 
to be too much work to get the facts, 
so they dream of soap bubbles and 
reader 


write accordingly—and the 


says: “Phooey!” And “Phooey” is 
not much of a dividend for the man 
who has laid out good hard cash to 
tell someone how his product could 
be of service to the reader. Is it any 
wonder that we have unbelievers in 
our craft! 

At this point I will show you some 
typical advertisements which incor- 
porate some of the points I have men- 
tioned. I don’t particularly like 
them. Two have been commented on 
None of them 


would win a prize when judged by 


by The Copy Chasers. 


the men who are generally chosen to 
select Their 
production involved no work of a 
nationally known artist nor do they 
contain any trick photography. They 


prize advertisements. 


reflect no beauty. They contain no 


pretty girls. And most emphatically, 
they do not contain any swooping 
airplanes, or jumping jeeps, or rum- 
bling tanks, or booming 
Army and Navy “ 


ing triumphantly across the top of 


guns, or 
E” award flags wav- 


the pages with “come to glory” text. 

They are just plain matter-of-fact 
advertisements that contain factual 
data that is of value to the reader. 
They bear no resemblance to wartime 
advertising. However, no matter what 
you may think of them; no matter 
whether you like them or not; no mat- 
ter whether you agree with them or 
the technique or theory employed, the 
fact still 
proved themselves to be very success- 
ful for the manufacturer who paid 
for the space in which they appeared. 
I will prove this. 

As I have said, these advertisements 


remains that they have 


have, and are, paying big dividends. 
One of these advertisements, appear- 
ing once in one publication, brought 
in as many inquiries as twelve consec- 
utive insertions in eight publications 
brought in for one of other adver- 
tisers. 

One of the other campaigns result- 
ed in an increase of 400 per cent in 
inquiries. 

One was stated by the president 
of the company to be the finest cam- 
paign that has ever appeared on the 
particular product. And this man 
has had many years’ experience in his 
industry. Another is the only adver- 
tisement that has ever appeared over 
the name of the advertiser. It un- 
covered unknown markets and our 
organization is being paid a good fee 
in spite of the fact that our recom- 
mendations are that he run no fur- 
One of 


these clients has increased our fee vol- 


ther advertising at this time. 


untarily each year for the past three 
years. So, you see, they have worked, 
not only for the advertiser who paid 
for them, but for us, who prepared 
them. 

I point this out merely to show 
that sound logic, intelligently applied, 
pays dividends all down the line. It 
cannot be otherwise. The law of 
compensation will take care of that. 


Now, before closing, let me return 
to the subject to which I was assigned. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
A. GEORGE MILLER 


No Tattle Tale Gray Here | 


When we applied our photo-engraving knowledge to offset printing, we were 
determined to overcome its familiar grayed-out appearance. 

A certain type of negative was worked out by our halftone photographers— 
one that was sure to hold the basic values of the copy. Months were taken 
to check the proper graining of zinc to accommodate such a negative. Even the 
ink laboratories were asked to assist in the undertaking. 

The results have been amazing. People who have seen it say it took 


C. M. & H. to break down the old offset weakness. 


We have been so pleased with our process we have christened it Varitone.* You'll 


hear more of it later. If you’re in a hurry, call or write us and we'll hop right over. 


C MeHi Offset Printing Co. 


DIVISION OF COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS + PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 


* Registered Trade Name of C, M. & H. Offset 





The First Big 


-_ 


To bridge the gap between victory and the 
time when America can put its millions of 
war workers and soldiers to work on in- 
creased consumer production, there is no bet- 
ter way of preventing widespread unemploy- 
ment than a broad program of useful public 
works 


. > 
Preparing Plans This Year 
Plans are being made now and during the 
coming months for sewage, water, street and 
highway projects that can be started imme- 
diately after victory May we tell you how 
this specialized engineerin magazine can 
carry your sales message effectively and eco- 
nomically to all those who plan ‘end build 

public improvements? 


PUBLIC WORKS 


310 East 45th St.. New York 








YOU CAN GET 


Top-Priority Business in the 


YACHTING MARKET 








Periscope view of 173° steel srubchaser—one of 
many typer building by the Yachting Indurtry 
for the Navy, Army and Coart Guard. 


INVESTIGATE—Send for a sample copy /< 
YACHTING so thet you can visualize 
products helping speed production of 
ships. Address Carl Wappen, Advertising 
Manager. 

A high priority wartime market 

with an assured peacetime future. 


Yachting 


205 East 42nd Street New York 
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It is quite evident from the ad- 
vertisements shown herewith that 
there is essentially no difference, nor 
need there be, between industrial 
product advertising in wartime and in 
peacetime. As I have tried to point 
out, the fundamentals remain the 
same. If a given product is advan- 
tageous for a manufacturer to use in 
peacetime production, is it not many 
more times advantageous for him to 
use that same product to even greater 
advantage in wartime when he is be- 
deviled with production requirements 
many times greater than he faced 
peacetime? 

Let me again repeat. There is no 
fundamental difference in the think- 
ing of an engineer who designs a 
new part into a peacetime automobile, 
or a similar part into a wartime tank. 
The reasoning which goes into the 
feathering of an aircraft propeller 
not unlike that which went into the 
original design of the propeller itself. 
It is true that wartime demands have 
stimulated the parts manufacturer to 
greater effort in improving his prod- 
uct so that we may have better planes, 
and guns and ships and tanks. And 
there can be no question but that 
the improvement which he was re- 
quired to make can be well promoted 
now for future peacetime products 
without in any way associating them 
with specific items of war material; 
without flag waving, but with great 
future possibilities for his own future 
welfare. 

All of us want this war to be 
buried in the dead past just as quickly 
as possible. That is what we are 
bending our efforts toward. But, just 
as it is true that we must prepare for 
war in time of peace, so also must we 
prepare for peace in time of war. Only 
by anticipation and consequent prep- 
aration can we do all we should to 
make peace perpetual. And peace is 
of dubious quality only when men 
fail in their obligation to its recon- 
struction. 

The theories which are advocated 
here were sound in peacetime. They 
have been proved to be sound in war- 
time. They will again prove them- 
selves when peace is here once more. 
So, therefore, let us not attempt to 
differentiate between peace and war 
insofar as it concerns the fundamen- 
tals of good industrial advertising and 
the basic, fundamental thinking of 
people. 

I set myself up as no oracle on this 
subject. I believe in what I have 


said. I believe it because it is the 
only conclusion I can honestly arrive 
at, and because I have seen these the 
ories work, and work successfully. But 
who among us can truthfully say that 
he is always right? I have found 
pleasure and satisfaction and a sense 
of accomplishment in adhering to 
these theories. So, should you feel 
inclined to disagree with me, I quote 
these lines from one of Edward Ar- 
lington Robinson’s poems. 

“So friends, remember, if you will 
The shame I win for singing is all 

mine 
The gold I miss for dreaming is all 


yours. 


Chicago Business Paper 
Advertising Contest Closes 


Announcement of the winner in the 
competition for the best advertising cam- 
paign to appear in business papers dur 
ing 1942 conducted by the Chicago Busi 
ness Papers Association, which closed Jan 
31, will be made March 11 at a meeting 
of the Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club. The winner of the contest will be 
brought to Chicago for the presentation 
of the award. 

The competition drew wide interest in 
the advertising field and entries were 
received from all parts of the country 
and Canada. The contest was open to 
all users of advertising space in indus 
trial, trade, and class publications and 
was established by the Chicago publishers 
to give recognition to the high standard 
of copy which has been appearing in 
business papers in general. 

The jury of awards for the competition 
comprises Sterling Peacock, N. W. Ayer 
& Son: Wallace Meyer, Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn; A. H. Fensholt, The 
Fensholt Company; Frank L. Blake, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation; M. J. Swann, 
International Harvester Company; Sher- 
man J. Sexton, John Sexton & Co., and 
George J. Callos, Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. 
Company. 


Hazelwood Joins Fuller & 
Smith & Ross 


Jackson Hazelwood, who has been with 
the advertising and promotion department 
of Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, 
Wis., for the past three years, is now as- 
sociated with Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Cleveland, in charge of the Westinghouse 
account. 





xx wz KrhUlUrhlU LMU 
* 
Lowest cost 


in the business field 


* 
* 
—_ 
. 
($4.80 per page per 1,000) . 
* 









THE 
MILITANT 
VOICE OF 
BUSINESS 


+ + + + + + H 
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e media you are using or planning to use. 
half of the users say that these uses are 
ary with them. And in addition you will 
+ from making use of the information con- 
din the data pages filed in the Market 
Book by publishers to give you the factual 
mation you need in evaluating media for 
advertising campaigns. 


ey have presented in condensed form the 
regarding editorial service, market cov- 
e, advertising services and all the other 
Imation you seek when you want to know 
a publication fits your advertising needs. 
sequently these data pages, supplementing 
plete directory listings of all business pub- 
ions in the United States and Canada, can 
in giving you a clear picture of the func- 
of industrial publications and the specific 
ices which they offer advertisers. 





ther uses of the Market Data Book which 
kribers emphasize include determining sales 
pntial—a highly important function for any 
pany which wants to use scientific market- 
methods; preparing a quick analysis of the 
tet for a given line of products; employing 
a reference source at advertising agency 
erences; making up publication lists for 
licity releases, etc. There are many other 
sional uses which have added to its con- 
ence and general utility. 








dies of usership of the Market Data Book 
hasize the large number of executives in 
offices of both manufacturers and adver- 
agencies who rely upon the Market Data 
for information found nowhere else in 
complete form or so conveniently ar- 
ed. Make sure it is constantly available to 
h—and in fact to all others in your organi- 
pn who have to work with facts and figures 
harkets and media. 





— 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO + Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. @ Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
330 W. 42nd Street 100 E. Ohio Street Garfield Building Russ Building 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR JANUARY ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL TRADE, 
AND CLASS PAPERS 


Uniess otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 


Pages 
Industrial Group 1943 1942 
Aero Digest 269 192 
Air Conditioning & Re 

frigeration News (w) 

(114x116) TTT 18 $35 
American Aviation (bi 

w) (8x11) .... 67 44 
American Builder & 

Building Age.. , 56 74 
American Machinist (bi 

w) <- $*589 §*480 
Architectural Forum 54 62 
Architectural Record 51 47 
Automotive & Aviation 

Industries (bi-w)... 169 95 
Pn cKeenaae es ; 234 137 
Bakers’ Helper (e.0.w.). +102 +109 
Brick & Clay Record *26 *32 
Bus Transportation §75 §88 
Ceramic Industry ..... §*54 §*73 
Chemical & Engineering 

RS eb ee ae ae 30 33 
Chemical Industries... 71 56 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering ........ 202 162 
Civil Engineering... .. 25 24 
Coal Age er eeececes 72 61 
Construction Digest (bi 

Ree eee 59 46 
Construction Methods 

CRPEREDD cccccccse: $86 §74 
RY +454 van deee.wnns 101 85 
Diesel Progress (8! 2x11) 36 39 
Electric Light & Power. . 55 64 
Electrical Contracting. . 72 72 
Electrical South ....... 25 29 
Electrical West........ 37 38 
Electrical World (w)... 201 223 
Engineering & Mining 

DOE tccneaneneas 70 69 
Engineering News-Record 

Ce senteneeneaann §t!/*256 §t*279 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance ..... 211 193 
Fire Engineering ...... 23 19 
Food Industries ....... 74 63 
The Foundry ......... 130 121 
OES ee a ee eee 21 26 
Gas Age (bi-w)...... 48 63 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning ....... §129 §132 
Heating & Ventilating. . 35 §53 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry .......... 106 80 
Industrial Finishing (4%, 

BEOOE accvncdcneess 45 
Industry and Power.... 93 73 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion ....... 71 63 
Ingenieria Internacional 

NE when iwrdwace 91 74 
Iron Age (w)........ §//*740 §1*691 
Laundry Age 29 31 
Machine Design ..... 120 93 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

CGS) ccccccccs 337 *303 
OOOO OS 297 252 
Manufacturers Record *30 *32 

NOTE: The above 


Business Advertising Up 
8.15 Per Cent in January 


@ BUSINESS PAPERS got 


way in 1943 with an 8.15 


under- 


per cent 


gain in advertising for January issues 


as compared with the initial month of 
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standard 


Engineering & 
Shipping Review 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Mechanization (4-13/16x 
DE ith seves as 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Progress 
Metals and Alloys eeeeee 
Mill & Factory........ 
Mill Supplies 
Mining & Metallurgy... 
Modern Machine Shop 
(4! 9x6! 2) pese@ebece 
Modern Packaging..... 
Modern Plastics 


ws 
wiarine 


‘ 


National Carbonator & 

I re et a 
National Petroleum News 

We eassceceveseare 
National Provisioner (w) 
New Pencil Points.... 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 
Oil Weekly (w)...... 
Paner Industry & Paper 


World 
Paper Mill (w) 
Paper Trade Journal (w) 
Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum Refiner 
Pet © Chaney... 000s. 
Power 
Power 

ing 
Practical Builder (101Yy 

x15) 
Printing 
Product Engineering... . 
Products Finishing (41, 
x6! 2) eOGCOCBOR OO RES 
Purchasing 


Plant Engineer 


Railway Age (w) 
Railway Purchases & 
SS ee ae eee 
Roads & Streets 
Rock Products 
Southern Power & In- 
dustry 
Steel (w) 
Supervision 
Telephone Engineer .... 
Telephony (w) 
Textile World 
" 00 ] & D le 
(434x7Y) 
Tool Engineer 


Journal 


Water Works Engineer 
a, eee 
Water Works & Sewer 
BRS cecccocsecececes 


Welding Engineer ..... 
W estern Construction 
errr 
Wood Worker 
Woodworking 
(44x64) 


Digest 


Total 


1943 


198 
$2 


47 

50 
136 
155 
194 
134 

19 


303 


*56 


- 
#75 


59 


30 
46 


76 
45 


10,958 


7x10-inch type pages 


P 


ages 


1942 


132 


- 


45 


42 

54 
106 
106 
157 
109 

16 


240 
*57 
*55 


61 


55 

90 

43 
§t*272 
163 


56 
t73 
t*113 
81 

91 
#95 
167 


88 


l 
5 
1 


Jr rv 


l 


36 
113 
§$264 


132 


29 
35 


60 
46 


*54 


9,856 


figures must not be quoted or reproduced 


1942. This continuation of last year’s 


trend with the publications registered 


an eight per cent gain over 1941. The 


current figure is based on reports of 


137 publications shown in the accom- 


panying tabulation. 


Trade Group 
American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Exporter..... 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
(w) 
Building Supply News.. 

Chain Store Age 
Druggists Edition.... 
Grocery Edition..... 
Variety Store—Gener 
al Merchandise Edi 

tion 

Commercial 
nal 
Domestic 
Farm Implement 
(bi-w) 
Geyers Topics 
Glass Digest 
Hardware Age (bi-w).. 


Car Jour 
Engineering °° 
News 


Jewelers’ Circular The 
Te. ccvecuwess 
Men's Apparel Report- 
er (9x11%) ....... 
DT  siuceebeeed eee 
De Ce co aekuneane 
N. J. (National Jewel 
er) (SY4ax7%) eceees 
Office Appliances (6-5/6 
BE vdebeiennee%6.6: 
Plumbing & Heati ng 
reer 
Sheet Metal Worker... 
Southern Automotive 
DEE. veneer wenden 
Southern Hardware.... 


Sporting Goods Dealer. . 


EE ete wae ae 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) 

(10%x15) ........- 
American Funeral Direc 
WIE cescececesceces 


American Restaurant 


SD BE Wivsceccvecers 


Hospital Management 
Hotel Management 
Industrial Marketing... . 
Medical Economics (414 
x6%) 
Modern Beauty Shop... 
Modern Hospital...... 
Nation's Schools 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x 
PE Kranwnwens 
Restaurant Management 
School Management (914 
x11%) 
Trafhe World 


oy ee 
Total 


§ Includes special issue 
sifed advertising. 
mated. f Five issues 


without permission. 


Last 


Pages 

1943 1942 
$87 $131 
84 7 
334 329 
$102 194 
$100 §131 
$78 $68 
$63 §69 
59 61 
114 &9 
54 59 
5 $71 
Ti|*31 §f*32 
l 12 
101 86 
68 81 
*136 *94 
58 61 
37 39 
103 80 
95 98 
17 24 
58 84 
36 46 
36 40 
84 105 
2,000 2,054 
67 78 
33 42 
33 37 
§212 §203 
39 40 
33 37 
74 56 
78 79 
39 43 
*108 *95 
23 27 
106 114 
22 28 
10 9 
t!|98 184 
975 972 
* Includes clas- 
issue esti- 

+ Three issues 


Ninety-seven papers in the indus- 
trial group reported a gain of 11.18 
per cent in display advertising for the 


opening month of the new year as 


compared with January, 1942. 


The trade or dealer paper group 
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continues soft, with twenty-five pub- 
lications reporting an average loss of 
2.63 per cent in business for January 
issues against those of 1942. 

The fifteen class publications in the 
tabulation showed a fraction of one 
per cent gain for January issues which 
may be a beginning of a reversal of 
the trend for this group. 

In the reports published last month 
Mechanical Engineering should have 
showed a total of 523 pages of adver- 
tising in 1941 instead of 464 pages as 
listed, compared with 675 pages in 
1942; its December, 1941, figure 
should have been 45 pages compared 
with 64 pages in December, 1942. 
The December, 1942, issue of Pur- 
chasing carried 136 pages of adver- 
tising instead of 150 as reported. The 
1941 total for Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry was 1,180 pages 
instead of 1,280. The December, 
1941, figure of Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder should have indicated inclusion 
special issue. The figures of 
Machinist and The Iron 


Age include classified advertising and 


of a 
American 


were not so indicated. 


Milestones 


in Publishing 


The British government was so im- 
pressed with the Know-How Handbook 
Number of Mill & Factory published last 
November, as a means of disseminating 
useful information to war production 
plants, it has invited Harvey Conover, 
president, Conover-Mast Publishing Cor- 
poration, to come to England at its ex- 
pense for the purpose of showing the issue 
to business paper publishers in England 
and telling them how the book was pre- 
pared and published. Mr. Conover will 
make the trip to England in a British 
bomber 


The Know-How Handbook issue com- 
prised 806 pages and carried over 500 
pages of advertising. The editorial con- 
tent and advertising copy was codrdinated 
and sectionalized under subjects deal- 
ing with major production problems con- 
fronting American industry under war 
conditions. The issue was cross indexed 
and each section carried a bibliography of 
informational product literature available 
from manufacturers and suppliers; tab 
indexes divided the sections. The pur- 
pose of the issue was to provide in one 
book as much technical and “how to” 
data as possible. Over 2,000 manufac- 
turers cooperated in supplying data for 
the issue 








° 
With the conviction that from now 


until the end of the war emergency, ex 
ceptionally large and special issues run- 
ning to five or six hundred pages of text 
and advertising are not in order nor in 
ublic interest, J. H. Van 
ditor, The Iron Age, announced in an 
editorial in the Jan. 7th issue that while 
the editorial services of the publication's 
Annual Review Number and the Metal 
Congress Number will be continued as 
usual, no special solicitation will be made 
for advertising for them. The decision 
was made in the interest of national 
conservation 


o° 
Fleet Owner, published monthly by 
Ferguson Publishing Company, New 


York, has increased its agency commis’ 
sion to fifteen per cent with a two per 
cent cash discount 


Deventer, 


The thirty-third edition of Thomas’ 
Register now going into circulation car- 
ries 20,269 advertisements by 5,292 man- 
ufacturers. This is an increase from 4,453 
advertisers and 18,813 advertisements in 
the preceding edition, the publisher re- 
ports. More than ninety per cent of 
the advertisements are keyed 

. 

To conform to the paper restrictions, 
The Gasoline Retailer has condensed its 
contents by departmentalizing news and 
features. Big headlines have been elim- 
inated to conserve space 

° 

The eighty-fifth anniversary issue of 
Shoe and Leather Reporter was published 
Dec. 26, 1942. It featured editorially, 
‘Our Industry Meets the Challenge,” and 
pictorially, “Our Men in the Service.” 
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February SHIPS FOR VICTORY ISSUE OF HEATING 
AND VENTILATING IS CURRENTLY READ BY LEADING ENGI- 
NEERS, CONTRACTORS AND GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS WHOSE 
BUSINESS IT IS TO PLAN AND INSTALL HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT IN THE 


HUGE NUMBER OF 


én 1943. 


Victory 


scheduled to be 


HEATING AND VENTILATING, 148 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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23,000 
OPEN DOORS T0 


MORE BUSINESS 





Open the door to the right 
man—the man who salesmen 
rarely see. 


Give the 23,000 Key Men 
of production management 
a straight-from-the-should- 
er presentation of your 
product ... at a time when 
they're in a receptive mood. 


That’s when they’re read- 
ing SUPERVISION—their 
“Bible” for tested methods 
of bettering their produc- 
tion and their own earning 


power. 








| | 
UNIQUE 


Industrial Market- 





ing is the only 
which 
itself ex- 
the 


publication 
devotes 
clusively to 
problems of the in- 
dustrial marketer. 
It is your paper, 
designed solely to 
satisfy your needs. 
Suggestions, com- 
ment, criticism are 
always welcomed 


by the editors. 
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Delivered Prices 

sell at lower delivered-prices than do 
the manufacturers, without depriving 
themselves of all or any profit, if 
not actually subject themselves to loss. 
Any consistent selling by these pur- 
chasers at prices lower or on a dif- 
ferent price basis than those observed 
by the manufacturer group, moreover, 
causing their manufacturers-suppliers 
competitive embarrassment in the 
market, may well naturally result in 
loss of their sources of supply, such 
probable loss serving as a substantial 
deterrent. 

In any event, the relative fewness 
of sellers in the particular market ter- 
ritory, with the reasonable certainty 
that any price reductions by the pur- 
chaser or purchasers located in such 
market territory will be promptly met 
by corresponding reductions on the 
part of the manufacturers, with re- 
sulting reduction in profits to all sell- 
ers, may be another sufficient deter- 
rent itself economically to induce a 
relation of price leadership in the in- 
dustry, the purchasers then following 
the leadership of the manufacturers. 
(2) Retailer and Wholesaler 
Dealers 

Threats to the delivered-price struc- 
ture of the manufacturer group may 
also possibly arise, although less di- 
rectly, from competitive conditions 
among the dealers, wholesale or re- 
tail. Extensive price competition 
among the dealers may compel indi- 
vidual dealers or dealer groups to 
exert directly or through intermedi- 
ate distributors, strong pressure upon 
the individual manufacturers in the 
group to make the complaining deal- 
ers “competitive” with the price-cut- 
ting dealers, or at least may result in 
substantial losses of sales volume by 
certain manufacturers in favor of the 
particular manufacturers supplying 
the price-cutting dealers. 

In response to this business or eco- 
nomic individual manufac- 
turers in the group, although pre- 
vented from making direct price con- 
cessions, be induced or com- 
pelled to make indirect or secret con- 
cessions in the delivered-prices charged. 
Such deviations the delivered- 
price system, originally confined to a 


pressure, 


may 


from 


few manufacturers, may readily spread 
to the remaining manufacturers, with 
eventual weakening, if not disruption, 
of the whole delivered-price structure. 
The effect on the delivered-price 


structure established by the manufac 
turer group by price cutting among 
dealers is thus the same as in the case 
of a simple price-fixing group of man- 
ufacturers under a f.o.b. pricing 
system. 

In protecting the delivered-price 
structure from the effects of exten- 
sive price-cutting among dealers, the 
manufacturer group may engage in 
activities of resale price maintenance. 
The problem of resale price mainte- 
nance may be identical with that in 
the case of resale price maintenance 
activities by a manufacturer group 
under a f.o.b. mill pricing system, for 
operating in a more or less restricted 
trade area, the dealers in the 
same rade may be 
equally uniform or identical delivered- 
prices by their respective manufac- 
turer-suppliers, corresponding to the 
cost of the goods delivered to them 
under a f.o.b. mill pricing system. 


local 


area charged 


Adopting the same means as under 
the f.o.b. mill pricing system, the 
manufacturer group may “suggest” 
certain resale prices to the dealers, 
request “codperating” dealers to re- 
port to the group or the individual! 
manufacturers instances of price cut- 
ting by other dealers, and induce or 
coerce, on penalty of refusal to sell, 
non-adhering dealers to conform in 
resale prices to those prices perscribed 
by the group, otherwise actually re- 


Mitchum Joins Tradepress 


Dan G. Mitchum has joined the staff 
of Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 
Chicago, where he will take charge of 
promotion work on the company's pub 
lications, American Hairdresser, Chem 
ical Industries, Inland Printer and Rock 
Products. 


Guy R. Washinger Dies 


Guy R. Washinger, assistant sales and 
advertising manager, T. B. Wood's Sons 
Company, Chambersburg, Pa., died sud- 
denly Dec. 22, after thirty-five years serv- 
ice with the company. 
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Opinion-Forming 

body understands this war and tells 
the people at home the facts.” 

It seems to me advertising has to- 





day its greatest opportunity and its 
greatest responsibility. 
Opinion-forming advertising today 





can so hold markets and create new 
ones that companies will have ready | 
markets for whatever they make after 
the war—and so will be able to keep 
their plants busy and their men at 
work. Unless this is done, what have 
we to look forward to but an end- 
less procession of WPA’s, CCC’s, 
AAA’s and the entire alphabet of de- 
pression and doom? 





If it is done, we have the oppor- | 
tunity to prove to all the world for 
all time that free enterprise is what 
brings the full life and the four free- 
doms-—and that advertising well done 
is the strong right arm of this free 





OR 12 months men buying welding equipment and supplies will use 
this Directory as their guide. Today, when welding and its allied 
processes are keeping production, maintenance and repair at a pace 
never known before, its needs are tremendous. Its needs get first call 


ee ere ; . .. and its buying is guided by THE WELDING ENGINEER'S Annual 
ye rE | Directory and Statistical Number to be published in March. 

BoB Broce or ig Prag Eos Aigo | Capitalize on the year-round, point-of-sales use of this issue by includ- 
Francisco offices, McCarty Compuny. and ing a vigorous know-how story about — products. Here ave The Shue 
previously for six years with Stevens & major sections of THE WELDING ENGINEER'S outstanding March 
Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake City, has joined Issue. 


the Darwin H. Clark Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, to direct technical and in- - 
dustrial accounts | 1. Directory of Manufacturers 
Darwin H. Clark has been appointed | 
to handle the trade publication space and 
technical advertising of the Lane Wells 


Every product used to any extent in pre-welding, welding, post-welding, flame 
cutting, brazing, hard-facing and all related processes will be listed. Advertisers 


Company, technical oil field services, and get bold-faced listing and page number on which advertising appears. 
Technicraft Engineering Company, both 

of Los Angeles. For the past four years + 

the agency has handled the general ad 2. Directory of Trade Names 

panama. and public relations of both Identification of all trade names, complete with manufacturers’ names and ad- 
seeeteeens dresses. Each trade name is defined. Thus, it is also a “dictionary” of welding 


trade names. 


Carnegie-lllinois Steel Appoints 


Bennett Chapple, Jr., to New Post . © aes 

re 3. Directory of Jobbers and Distributors 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation has 
appointed Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., assist- Information on where manufacturers’ products can be obtained locally. Alpha- 
ant manager of sales, New York district betically arranged by geographical location. 
sales office. Mr. Chapple, formerly as 
sistant to the vice-president, Operations, | — . 
in charge ot Emergency Defense Coordi | 4, Annual Statistical Review 
ae nage r — by oe L —. Facts and figures on the welding industry in 1942, showing how much equipment 
part w 4 Sie naa ra a. on and accessories was used during the year and the extent of welding's expansion. 
with public ieiaaihien andl yr ves eon As the only statistical review on welding, its popularity has been wholeheartedly 
cies, in addition to his duties as special acknowledged by THE WELDING ENGINEER'S readers. 
representative Before the emergency, 
Mr. Chapple was manager of sales pro All In One Issue 
motion 

Use it to catalog your entire line, to be sure of certain attention when buying 

Chris Sinsabaugh Dies decisions are being made. No increased rates. Make Your Reservation NOW! 





Christopher G. Sinsabaugh, editor, 


Automotive News, Detroit, died Jan. 26 s 

of 5 tenet slat. We as eepene First Forms Close February 23rd 
years of ave Mr Sinsabaugh Was a well 
known figure in automotive circles, hav 


ing been press agent for the first auto 
mobile show in Chicago in 1901 while | HE ELDIN NGINEER 
sports editor of the Chicago Daily News 
RRR SARA Eo TRATES EON SIE 


He became editor of Motor Age in 1905 




















and subsequently served on other pub Pioneer Business and Technical Journal of the Welding Industry 
lications in the same field and in 1933 506 SO. WABASH AVENUE a - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
became editor of Automotive New: 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 


than any other coal trade 
publication. 
NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Manhattan Bldg. 





For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








. Each enjoy 


High Priority 
Ratings 
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° is your best medium 
l ant to advertise to this 
$14,000,000,000 


yearly industry. 
CHICAGO 
The biggest industry in 
the United States is the dairy industry and 
FLUID MILK makes up nearly 40% of it. 
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Aidvertising 
formation used by them builds a floor 
under their suggestions and smooths 
up their contacts. 

§. Executives, superintendents, pur- 
chasing agents are armed with infor- 
mation they like to pass on to others 
in the plant. 

6. You'll get inquiries for advice 
on specific problems. 

7. As for us—let the words of our 
agency copy expert, Mel Hattwick, 
tell you: “This is probably the first 
campaign of any kind we have ever 
run which has had favorable comment 
from all the people I have just men- 
tioned (he mentioned officials of our 
company, competitors, customers, dis- 
tributors, and salesmen). It would 
seem that from Macwhyte’s stand- 
point it is the kind of thing that 
should be done. (And listen to this.) 
In fact, even the Macwhyte advertis- 
ing manager likes it.” 

The Macwhyte assistant sales man- 
ager says: “Never before in history 
of Macwhyte Company (I’ve been 
here over twenty years), do I believe 
there has been such a constant flow 
of inquiries coming across my desk.” 

A letter from the president of a 
prominent Macwhyte distributor gives 
his viewpoint, I'll give you a few 
highlights: “We find that the trade 
appreciates information which is bene- 
ficial to them and we have quite a 
number of additional requests from 
companies for their maintenance men 

We use the various articles as 
mailing pieces . . . There is no ques- 
tion but that the articles help our 
salesmen to be better service men... 
We are quite certain that it has made 


new friends for us.” 
I have tried to give you the why, 





Resuty- 







pre WOE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 












scientific 


Are You ‘Meeting the Right People?’’ 


The success or failure of your direct-by-mail promo- 
tion today depends heavily upon your ability to reach 
the many new men in new jobs who are deciding 
today’s wartime purchasing policies. 

The McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists present you 
with an economical and efficient means of getting your 
story through to these key executives and technicians. 
These lists are as comprehensive and up-to-date as 
list building and maintenance can make 
them; hundreds of thousands of new names from exclu- 
sive sources have been added during the past few 
months. List changes are running about three times 
that of a normal year! 

Write today for working data on the McGraw-Hill 
lists best suited to your present needs. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


New York, N. Y. 
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wherefore, benefits and results as 
quickly as I could. Now you may 
want a few points on how you may 
approach the problem to find out 
whether there is a real need or desire 
in your company. I have tried to 
break this down into six points: 

1. Keep a positive attitude—there 
will be enough attitudes 
among others. 

2. Have a heart to heart talk with 
your service manager at a psycholog- 


negative 


ical moment, perhaps when he is cuss- 
ing out a tough baby. Don’t talk 
about advertising. Show apprecia- 
tion of his problems. Find out what 
some of the specific problems are. 

3. Have a talk with your engi- 
neers—be sympathetic in their prob- 
lems. Don’t bore them with your 
problems. The average human being 
isn’t interested in the other fellow— 
he likes himself very well—we were 
born that way. 

4. Talk with superintendents, sales- 
men, distributors, customers — you 
have done it many times, of course, 
make notes on what you have learned. 

§. Yes, talk with your sales man- 
How can he keep in contact 
What’s happening to 
Sure, 


ager. 
with his trade? 
the salesmen and distributors? 
you know in general, but you may 
get a few ideas as to his thinking. 
He won’t criticize you if you show 
an interest in him. Be sincere or 
don’t do it. In heaven’s name, don’t 
resort to subterfuge. You are a re- 
porter, a news hound, looking for in- 
formation—get it. 

6. Throw all your notes into a 
file and some night at the office when 
everybody is gone—and you are in 
the mood—and that’s important— 
sell or unsell yourself on the need 
for aidvertising in your company. If 
you sell yourself first, you can sell 


others. 

In these times when most of us 
have very little to sell, but all of us 
want to build good will, aidvertising 


is very valuable. 


Salesmen Gain Increased Mileage 


Salesmen living outside the seventeen 
Eastern Seaboard states and the District 
of Columbia will be permitted sixty-five 
per cent of their last year’s mileage, or 
8,600 miles this year, whichever is less, 
according to a ruling made by the Office 
of Price Administration last month. Ad- 
ditional mileage will be denied in Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 
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IMPORTANT 


Fekete: 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
Aduertisers 


Due to the recent paper limitation ordered by the War Production Board 
and the possibility of further limitations in the future, we are announcing a 
reduction in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING trim size effective with our 
March, 1943, issue. We are also reducing the weight of our paper stock and 
announcing a new schedule of closing dates. 









NEW TRIM SIZE ( & Meu Lhd FE Hott — 
8% inches by 11% imches. No fF ~~-—-———— -—<----—--—...-—-— 
change in regular type page or in 
the various fractional page sizes. 
Rohe ered cant one Closing Date 
SIZE OF BLEED PLATES Effective with the March issue final closing date for all 
a a ae oe issues will be the 20th of the month preceding month 
yA pete spread—16¥; inches of issue. No advertisement can be accepted unless 
WEIGHT OF PAPER plates or okayed copy are in our Chicago publishing 
STOCK office on or before the 20th. Inserts also must reach 
Body stock—60 pound Super. Chicago by the 20th. 
tees eth —eapiones, De a 
basis, oF equivalent Priority to Advertisers on Definite Schedules 
ey ” If later and more drastic paper reductions are ordered 
ag Ay ig grt g size and we are forced to limit advertising volume, we shall 
Restate temas den accord first acceptance to advertisers who have estab- 
ae ae ae Say eee lished definite schedules in INDUSTRIAL MAR.- 
KETING. 














INDUSTRIAL MARKETING === 
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The steady increase in demands 
for forgings, stampings, etc., be- 
cause of the war program, nec- 
essarily indicates an active mar- 
ket for hammers, furnaces, re- 
fractories, cements, alloy steels, 
presses, hammerboards, cleaning 
equipment, burners, lubricants, 
die blocks and many other lines 
of equipment and supplies. 

You can reach this active mar- 
ket oe the advertising pages 
of HEAT TREATING AND FORG.- 


ING. Your advertisement ap- 
pearing each month in this paper 
will impress the features of your 


roducts upon those who buy or 
nfluence the buying of equip- 
ment and supplies. 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield Si Pittsbergh, Pe. 

















and Operating Officials 
Manufacturing Indus- 
learn of your 


Engineers 
in the Steel 
try are anxious to 
latest equipment available and how 
to make better use of your equip- 
ment now installed. You can be of 
real assistance to these men by us- 
ing informative copy in the adver 
tising pages of BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT —the busi- 
ness they regularly 
Start now by advertising in the 
March issue 
20th 


paper read 


Forms close February 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
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What local chapters of 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


N. 1 A. A. News 


the National Industria! 





Seek Means Other Than Increased 
Appropriations to Meet Space Rates 


A majority of 388 active members 
of NIAA who answered a questionnaire 
with reference to possible increases in 


space rates in industrial and trade publica- 
tions indicated they “would take one or 
more of the several alternatives indicated 
rather than step up their appropriations to 
meet the increases in space rates.” 

The following questionnaire was mailed 
to 700 active members of the NIAA on 
May 4, 1942 

“If industrial trade publications 
advertising rates, please check below your 
probable course of action: 

“A. Increase your total advertising ap- 
propriation? 

“B. Take funds from other media to 
pay the added costs and continue sched- 
ules planned? 

“C. Cut down on the size or frequency 
of your insertions? 

“D. Cut down on the number of publi- 
cations on your list? 

“E. Devise other 
increases?” 

In a breakdown of replies, the Rate 
Structure Committee reported that fifty- 
five per cent of the questionnaires mailed 
out were returned, or 388. Sixteen mem- 
bers, or 4.12 per cent, indicated that 
they were undecided or not able at the 
present time to indicate their probable 
course of action 


raise 


means to meet the 


Of the remaining 372 members answer 
ing the questionnaire, sixty-one, or 15.72 
per cent, said they would be willing to 
take the increased space rates in their 
stride Fifty-eight, or 14.95 per cent, 
would first consider increasing their ap- 
propriation, but if this were not possible, 
they would take one or more of the vari 
alternatives. Rather than step up 
their appropriations to meet the increases 
in space rates, 253, or 65.21 per cent, 
would take one or more of the several 
alternatives indicated 

The 253 who would not step up their 
appropriations checked one or more of the 
following options: Thirty-eight would take 
funds from other media to pay the added 
costs, and continue schedules as planned 
213 would cut down on the size or fre- 
quency of their insertions; 205 would cut 
down on the number of publications on 
their lists; and twenty-five would devise 
other means to meet the space rate in 
creases (alter production costs, the use of 
extra color, bleed, etc.) 


ous 


Issue Guide to Weighting 
Advertising Rate Increases 


The Rate Structure Committee of the 
NIAA has issued a bulletin, “Yardsticks 
for Consideration when Space Rates are 
Increased in Industrial and Trade Pub 
lications,” as a guide to weighting rate 
increases with relation to whether the ad 
vertiser would be justified in increasing 

his appropriation to cover then 


The major points to be considered, 
which are discussed in detail in the bul 
amount of circulatior 


letin, include the 
increase, method of obtaining the in 
creased circulation, maintenance of cir 


culation gains, basic reasons for gains, 
relation of gains to increased rates, me 
chanical costs, increased circulation costs, 
rising editorial costs, cost of improvements 
in publication, and a number of miscel 
laneous factors. 


Series of Regional 
Conferences Planned 


To give members an opportunity to re 
view successful wartime advertising ac 
tivities and make more effective their 
Victory Promotions, the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association under direc 
tion of Frederic I. Lackens, vice-presi 
dent in charge of chapter activities and 
programs, is organizing a series of re- 
gional conferences to be held between 
now and June. All chapters will be cov- 
ered by these meetings which will follow 
the general pattern of the Midwest Re 
gional Conference held in Chicago last 
month, as reported elsewhere in this is 
sue. The cities in which these meetings 
will be held and the chapters participat- 
ing are: 

Cincinnati 
chapters. 

Cleveland—Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, 
Youngstown, and Pittsburgh chapters 

Philadelphia Philadelphia, Mason 
Dixon, and Baltimore chapters 

New York—New York, New Jersey, 
Western New England, and Boston chap- 
ters. 

Los Angeles 


Columbus 


and 


Cincinnati 


and San Francisco will 
hold a conference for West Coast mem- 
bers, and Rochester will join with To 
ronto and Montreal for a meeting. The 


location of these two meetings have not 
been decided. Dates of all the meetings 
will be announced as soon as arrange- 
ments can be completed 
Stuart Chase Foresees High 
Standard for Postwar Living 

“Full employment of America’s man- 


power and material resources, now forced 
by the war, carried over into the peace 
would give this country the highest stand- 
ard of living it has ever known,” asserted 
Stuart Chase in an address last month be 
fore the Industrial Advertising Association 
of New York 

Old restrictions of money and finance 
on the full use of men and materials are 
being swept aside all over the globe, he 
emphasized. No nation will permit bank- 
ruptcy and ruin so long as men, materials 
and energy are avaliable “Men first, 
money second,” he said 

After the present war, Mr. Chase be 
lieves, the full use of men and materials 
implied in the phrase, “The economy of 
abundance,” may very well continue right 
into the peace 
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Discussing plans for the ceremony in con- 
nection with the award of the Maritime 
Commission "M" to Superior Engine Divi- 
sion, National Supply Company, are H. S. 
Downing, Walker & Downing, Pittsburgh 
agency; R. M. Sylvis, of the sales depart- 
ment, and Allen P. Colby, ad manager 


Thomas Selected to 
Pilot St. Louis Chapter 


H. vonP. Thomas, merchandising man- 
ager, Bussman Mfg. Company, has been 
selected by the board of directors to serve 
as president of the Industrial Marketing 
Council of St. Louis for the current year 
He will succeed Charles W. Bolan, ad- 
vertising manager, Carter Carburetor 
Corporation. Other new officers elected 
are: Vice-president, Oliver S. Imes, ad- 
vertising manager, Century Electric 
Company and secretary-treasurer, Harry 
L. Nagle, American Paint Journal 

Mr. Thomas has served as president of 
the organization previously as well as a 
vice-president and director of the NIAA 
The annual IMC banquet and installation 
of new officers will be held Feb. 12 


Rockford Hears Criticism 
By the Copy Chasers 


Seventeen advertising campaigns by 
members of Rockford Industrial Marketers 
were analyzed by INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING’s Copy Chasers and presented at 
the group's January meeting by Ralph O. 
McGraw, editor of the publication. The 
copy criticized was illustrated with a slide- 
film Part of the material is included 
in “O.K. As Inserted” elsewhere in this 
issue 


Toronto Names Publication 
"Industrial Ad-Libs" 


A new name “Industrial Ad-Libs” has 
been given the chapter publication of the 
Industrial Advertisers Association of On- 
tario, Toronto It was originated by 
Len Hicks, Canadian General Electric 
Co., Ltd., and has been apptoved by the 


association directors 


Alley & Richards Is Greer Agency 
The J. W. Greer Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., has appointed Alley & Richards, 
Boston, as its advertising agency, with 
Langley C. Keyes and Hal R. MacNamee 


as account executives 


Kuester Made NAAN Member 

J. G. Kuester & Associates, York, Pa., 
has been elected the twenty-eighth mem- 
ber of National Advertising Agency Net 
work 


In Step ' ¢ F 


KKKKKK KKK Kk kk 


RicHARD P. Dopps, manager of adver- 
tising and sales promotion, Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngstown, O., has been com- 
missioned a major in the Army Transpor- 
tation Corps., reporting for active duty in 
Washington on Jan. 1. Major Dodds is a 
past president of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association and was one of 
the founders of the Youngstown District 
Industrial Marketers 


Lizut. Compr. L. ROHE WALTER, 
USNR, advertising manager, The Flintkote 
Company, New York, and past president, 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, is on 
leave of absence for the duration while he 
serves on the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, Washington. 


B. P. SpPANN, advertising manager, 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, IIl., 
has been commissioned a lieutenant, j.g., 
in the Supply Corps in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve and is stationed in Philadelphia. 
He is on leave of absence from his com- 
pany for the duration 


Ken R. Dyke has resigned as chief of 
the Bureau of Campaigns, Office of War 
Information to accept a commission as 
major in the special service division of 
the Army Services of Supply 


Epwarp J. BRENNAN, formerly with 
the Chicago advertising staff of Aero 
Digest, has been commissioned an ensign 
in the Navy and assigned to the naval air 
station at Olathe, Kan., to handle admin 
istrative work 


Frep L. NewMeyer of DuBois, Pa.. 
formerly with Walker & Downing, Pitts- 
burgh, is now a lieutenant in the Armv 
after graduation from the air forces school 


at Miami Beach, Fla 


RicHAaRD L. GripLey, publicity di 
rector of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
has been commissioned a lieutenant in 
the naval reserve 


LELAND L. LeviINGeER, formerly account 
executive with D’Evelyn & Wadsworth 
San Francisco, has joined the Army and 
is stationed at Camp Kohler, Cal 


Gallagher Joins Gray and Rogers 


James T. Gallagher, formerly associated 
with Gallagher & Muir, Inc., and more 
recently head of the copy and creative 
department, Young & Dutton, has joined 
the copy staff, Gray & Rogers, Philadel 
phia agency 


Josam Appoints W. S. Allen 


W. S. Allen, associated with Crane Co 
for the past several years as sales promo 
tion manager, has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales and adver 
tising for the Josam Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, and Michigan City, Ind 


Sherman Jones with McGraw-Hill 


Sherman A. Jones, formerly with News 
week and more recently with Rockefeller 
Center, Inc., is now associated with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, doing 
advertising research and special sales pro- 
motion work 
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DO YOU KNOW 
What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 

MEDICAL JOURNALS 

POPULAR MAGAZINES 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 
are saying about you, your 


company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligentl y— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 











Wanted 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION 
SALESMAN 


Industrial business publica- 
tion (monthly), having substan- 
tial performance records be- 
hind it and which is strategic- 
ally entrenched directly in the 
path of post-war developments, 
seeks a serious-minded, con- 
structive, and aggressive adver- 
tising space salesman. 

This man must have a proven, 
unimpeachable record in indus- 
trial advertising generally. Pre- 
ferably he should be one who 
has previously sold space and 
who has contacted advertisers 
and agencies in the area which 
includes greater Cleveland and 
adjacent territory. 

The man, who must measure 
up to the opportunity offered 
by this job, will be chosen im- 
mediately from among those 
who will write giving age, edu- 
cation, experience and income 
range. 

Those in our organization 
know of this announcement. All 
letters received will be consid- 
ered confidential. 

Box 227, Industrial Market- 
ing, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


THE 
SF Wele). 7:08 
COVERAGE 
TELEPHONE 
MAGAZINE 





WHO ADVERTISED WHAT 
IN THE LAST WAR? 


@ Many manufacturers and their advertis- 
ing agencies are trying to remember what 
the competition did 25 years ago. 

How much simpler it would be if every 
one of these manufacturers had a clipping 
book for the war years that showed all edi- 
torial publicity and competitive advertising. 

We can help you build such a permanent 
record for the years to come, at a remark- 
ably low cost. 


Just ask for Booklet No. 20. 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


A 





“paptns’ WW rarcns WW MAGAZINES 
221 ¥. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








WANTED 


PUBLICITY MAN with chemical education for 
immediate opening in well-established New 
York technical publicity agency; must be ex- 
perienced feature article writer. Give com- 
plete details of education, experience, refer- 
ences in first letter. Replies regarded confiden- 
tial. Enclose non-returnable photo. 
Box 229, Industrial Marketing, N.Y.C. 





ane e eee 
THE “MARTIN TECHNIQUE” 

OF CO-ORDINATING ADVERTIS- 
ING WITH SALES. CONSULT 


MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
171Y Madison Ave.. New York. LE 2-7358 
Member: A.A.A.A Established 1923 





INDUSTRIAL 
BUSINESS PAPER WANTED 


By long established publisher capable of 
nursing ‘present-hard-hit-paper’’ until bet- 
ter days come. Probably using ent 
personnel. Address in strictest confidence 
personally or through your broker. Box 
228, Industrial Marketing, N.Y.C. 
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Books 


New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 








“The Road We Are Traveling: 1914-1942" 
“Goals for America” 


“When the War Ends” is the general 
title of a series of six books by Stuart 
Chase being published at intervals of sev- 
eral months. “The Road We Are Trav- 
eling,” the first in the series, explores re- 
cent trends in American life and forecasts 
what are likely to be the chief questions 
facing this country and the world when 
peace comes. The main issues are dis- 
cussed and possible solutions indicated. 

“Goals for America: A Budget of Our 
Needs and Resources” offers specific esti- 
mates of our national minimum needs in 
food, clothing, housing, education and 
health care, and of our resources to meet 
these needs. Others in the series will 
include “The Dollar Dilemma: Problems 
of Postwar Finance,” “Tomorrow's Trade 
Problems of Our Foreign Commerce,” 
“Farmer, Worker, Businessman: Their 
Place in Postwar America,” and “Win- 
ning the Peace.” 

Published by The Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York. Price, $1 each 


Publicity” 


“Publicity, How to Plan, Produce and 
Place It,” written by Herbert M. Baus, is 
a simple presentation of practical, fun- 
damental procedures employed by those 
who are converting the practice of pub- 
licity from a racket into a highly skilled 
profession. 

The author makes a careful analysis 
of all the possible media of publicity, each 
step in the planning of a campaign, the 
production of publicity material, and the 
proper placing of it in terms of most 
profitable results. It contains detailed di- 
rections on how effectively to win public 
approval and support for any person, 
idea or thing, including the reader him- 
self, and those who practice publicity will 
find it indispensable. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 252 pages. Price $3. 


“Selling in Wartime" 


As one of the first books devoted en- 
tirely to selling in a wartime market, 
“Selling in Wartime” brings together a 
collection of articles published in weekly 
issues of Marketing in more permanent 
form for further sales education. The 
booklet consists of seven articles on the 
subject which have appeared in Marketing 
during the past twelve months. 

In these articles successful salesmen 
have told how they handled wartime con- 
ditions and what happened, revealing 
what many of the wartime selling prob- 
lems and dangers are. 

Published by Marketing, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 15 pages. Price, $1. 


“Public Relations in War and Peace” 


This is the basic volume in a series 
covering various phases of public relations 
work, sponsored by The American Coun- 
cil on Public Relations. It deals with 


principles and philosophy of public rela 
tions as tested by more than a quarte 
century of personnel study, research, anx 
practical experience of Rex. F. Harlow 
the author. It is designed as a guide and 
aid to the development of proper attitudes 
in those entering this field and to an ade 
quate conception of the opportunities o 
the problems of the profession. 

Mr. Harlow, the general editor of th: 
series, is president of the American Coun 
cil on Public Relations and associate pro 
fessor of public relations at Stanford Uni 
versity. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 220 pages. Price $3 


"A World to Live In" 


This book consists of articles reprinted 
from The Rotarian bearing on postwar re 
construction. The material has been se 
lected and organized to explore the post 
war topic in a way that will be of interest 
to business men. It includes articles by 
thirty well-known men. Edited by Le 
land D. Case, editor, The Rotarian Maga 
zine. 

Published by Rotary International. 96 
pages. Not-for-profit basis, price $.25 
each, six for $1, 40 for $9. 


“The Book: The Story of 
Printing and Bookmaking” 


The seventh in the history of this fa 
mous book, “The Book: The Story of 
Printing and Bookkmaking™” by Doug- 
las McMurtie, tells a fascinating story of 
the making of books, from the beginnings 
of writing down to the illustrated books 
and novels of the current year. The text 
is illustrated by 150 reproductions of book 
pages, types, and illustrations, and at the 
end are thirty-two pages of bibliography 
of the most significant titles on printing 
and bookmaking. 

Published by the Oxford University 
Press, New York. 


“Public Library Service to Business” 


Procedures in libraries of many sizes 
and problems are contained in this de- 
tailed study. Included are forty pages 
of comparisons, problems and trends; and 
157 pages of data from the reporting 
libraries. 

Statistical and directory matter, a selec- 
tive reading list and checklists of trade 
directories and business periodicals are 
among the supplementary material. The 
volume was written from material gath- 
ered late in 1941 and early in 1942. 

Compiled by the Business Branch, New- 
ark Public Library. 215 pages. Price, 
$3.50. 





Coleman Appointed to 


Public Relations 


Harry M. Coleman, publicity director, 
MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., Chicago, for 
the last four years, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of public rela- 
tions. He will continue to direct the 
company’s publicity activities. 


Galliher Named Sales Manager 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company an- 
nounces the appointment of W. I. Gal- 
liher, formerly director of sales, as execu- 
tive sales manager, Columbia Chemical 
Division. He succeeds Eli Winkler, who 
is retained as executive consultant. 
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